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John Silber wants to 
run as the outsider. Ray 
Flynn made his career 
going it alone. Now, 
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Jy SON eller PROBLEMS WITH have deserted. And when the moment arrives 
his state needs to be changed,” THE POLITICS to bring all that political skill to bear, the 
¢ ( ; said Boston University presi- OF POLICY. ( ad 1N C] ay 4 ) record shows Silber doesn’t play to tie. 
dent and putative Democratic Flash back to the evening of January 3, 
gubernatorial candidate John Silber in a recent Boston 1983. It’s the waning hours of the 1982 legislative session, a time that 
Herald interview. “And it’s not going to be changed by a politician who, would become infamous for its “feeding frenzy” of special-interest leg- 
through years of association with the political powers that be, has leftso _ islation and appointments timed to take effect before defeated incum- 
many markers that his hands are tied with regard to reform.... I have bent Governor Ed King left office. 
given no organization or individual my marker.... Like Pinocchio, I The Senate Ways and Means Committee approves a seemingly 
have no strings on me.” innocuous package of appropriations for state armories. In the space of a 
Maybe. But when it comes to pulling political strings, Stromboli the few hours, with the normal rules of procedure suspended by Senate 
puppeteer had nothing on Silber. Silber understands the currency of President William Bulger, the bill is whisked through the Senate and 
——_ political capital, knows when to spend it and whom to spend iton. That sent on to the House, where it wins approval by a vote of 133 to 1. 





legendary brusqueness yields to compliant charm when the situation 





demands it, rendering those politicians not awed by the force of his 





intellect disarmed by his manner or flattered by his attentions. He’s 





On January 5, hours before the governor’s office changes hands, King 
signs the bill into law. And thus ends a 14-year struggle by John Silber 
See SILBER, page 6 








(ALSO, STARK ON NATIONAL TRENDS 
FOR THE "90S: THE SUN BELT 


GAINS AS URBAN INFLUENCE WANES 
WHILE CONTENT VOTERS REJECT CANDIDATES 
wHio STYLE THEMSELVES MAVERICKS. (PAGE 9) 
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Yehuda Avner 


HERO OF THE WEEK 


Al Denson 


In this winter of weather discontent, one very busy 
hombre has been Al Denson — director of the city of 
Boston’s Inspectional Services Department's (ISD) 
Division of Housing Inspection. On the street, he’s 
known as the guy who puts the heat on slacker 
landlords depriving tenants of safe and warm lodging. 

The Denson way was very much on display in the 
case of this season’s most notorious slumlord, Charles 
M. Smith. 

Denson attended numerous nighttime meetings of 
Smith tenants being organized by Hotel Workers Union 
Local 26, telling them, “As tenants . . . if you are behind 
in your rent, or if you're up to date, you still deserve to 
live in, and you must live in, a unit or room that’s code 
[-violation] free.” He personally supervised the on-site 
visits of his inspectors (who wrote up a bundle of code 
violations on Smith’s five Boston buildings), training his 
flashlight on rat carcasses and gaping holes in the walls. 
He appeared in court a number of times, testifying to 
the crappy conditions at Smith’s slums. After tenants 
and Local 26 activists confronted Smith at one of his 
unheated hovels, Denson showed up and got in Smith’s 
face, declaring, ‘This building isa mess.” Whenthe # 
court sentenced Smith to spend time in one of his frigid 
rooms, it was Denson who spent part of his 
Thanksgiving checking on Smith to try to make sure he 
didn’t skunk out. (Smith nevertheless played cat-and- 
mouse with Denson and the court order, and his Boston 
buildings were subsequently placed in receivership.) 

Chad Raphael, of the Hotel Workers Union, says 
unequivocally, “Without Al Denson and the spirit he 
embodies at ISD . . . Local 26 would never have been 
able to organize the tenants and see that justice was 
done on Charles Smith.” 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


on hopes for Mideast peace 


The rapidly changing political tides in Eastern Europe 
not only influence bilateral relations between the US 
and USSR but also promise to have a major impact on - 
the entire geopolitical chess game. One area where the 
effects have yet to be felt is the Middle East, which has 
been dominated by dangerous superpower rivalry for 


the past two decades. On a recent visit to the Boston 
Phoenix, Ambassador Yehuda Avner, the recently 
appointed inspector general of the Israeli Foreign 


Ministry, offered his analysis of the apparent end of the 


Cold War, as well as the prospects for peace in the 


Mideast. 


“We see it [reform in the Warsaw Pact nations] as a 
positive,” he said. “I think it’s real. I think it’s past the 


point of no return. I don’t know of a more cautious 
person than Bush, and he believes it’s real... . 


Obviously, we want relations with Russia, but none of 


this is spilling over to the Middle East. Arafat is no 


Walesa. . . . We are in the process. There is not going to 


be a single solution or act that will bring about a 
resolution of the Israeli-Arab conflict. .. . But I think 
1990 will be a year of high prospects for the peace 
process. ... The nature of Israeli public opinion can 


easily be swayed on matters of peace. It’s an emotional 


cascade within us, the quest for peace. I’m pretty 


hardline, but when Sadat flew in [to Israel], my psyche 


changed. If Assad flew in, he would find in Israel a 


body politic willing to compromise.” 


On a final matter, Avner was diplomatically cool to 


the idea of a one-nation Germany. 


“As to the question of the reunification of Germany, 
we believe that it is an international problem,” he 
stated. “And as Jews, we obviously have a particular 
memory of the Holocaust that is the product of a 


reunification of Germany.” 


THE 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


- U P SHEET 


Vigil for racial harmony, justice, and equality, sponsored by the Organization for a New 
Equality (ONE), January 11, 12:30 p.m., at Boston’s City Hall. Call (800) 424-ONE-1. 


Sports-card-and-collectibles show, to benefit the Massachusetts Special Olympics, January 
5 from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. and January 5 and 7 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., at Brandeis University Athletic 
Complex, Waltham. Admission is $2 for January 5 and $5 for the 6th and 7th (local sports celebrities 
will be making appearances the iatter two days). Call Mark Morris at 784-9300. 


The launching of Boston's free ice-skating program on the Public Garden lagoon, January 6, 
from 2 to 4 p.m., featuring skating 2«hibitions, free lessons, music, and hot cider and cocoa. Call 


725-4505. 


Volunteer counselors sought by the Soston Area Rape Crisis Center. Training is provided. 


Call E. Brodsky at 492-RAPE. 
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Fighting the AIDS epidemic among IV-drug users 


AIDS AND NEEDLES 


Almost 18 months after he was arrested for giving out 
clean needles to drug addicts to spare them from the 
AIDS virus, activist Jon Parker should finally get his 
day in court, on January 9. And when he does, the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts — and its stand 
against clean needles — will be on trial with him. 

Parker, a Yale graduate student who's gained 
national acclaim for his guerrilla war on AIDS among 
addicts, is pleading not guilty to charges of possessing 
and distributing hypodermics without a prescription — 
illegal in Massachusetts and 10 other states. He argues, 
in a “necessity” defense, that the state’s opposition to 
the simplest of anti-AIDS efforts forced him to break 
the law to save lives. — 

Or as Vincent Howell, administrative aide to state 
representative and Parker supporter Byron Rushing, 
puts it, “When people are caught up in this miasma of 
fog up here [on Beacon Hill] and can’t see the light of 
day, people like Jon Parker sometimes say, ‘Hey, I’ve 
got to take things into my own hands.’ ” 

Which is exactly what Parker, a former heroin addict 
from South Boston, has been doing. Five years ago, he 
formed the National AIDS Brigade, a band of 
volunteers who've been taking AIDS education — and 
AIDS-prevention tools like clean needles and condoms 
— to junkies on the street in six states. Prowling 
through alleys and shooting galleries, Parker and his 
crew search out the addicts, urging them to give up 
dopé and helping them stay AIDS-free until they can. 

It's vital work. The sharing of tainted needles has 
made users of intravenous (IV) drugs the fastest- 
growing legion of those infected with HIV (the virus 
that causes AIDS). A year ago, for example, IV-drug 
users accounted for 17.6 percent of the 1738 AIDS cases 
among Massachusetts residents. Now, addicts make up 
19.3 percent of the state’s caseload — and a full 25 
percent of the 600 cases reported in 1989. Addicts also 
pose a threat to the heterosexual and pediatric 
communities, spreading the virus to their sex partners 
and their unborn children. 

Yet a study Parker completed to earn his master’s 
degree in public health strongly suggested that 
providing addicts with clean needles could lower those 
numbers. In fact, Parker’s survey of 376 addicts in 
Boston and New Haven, Connecticut, last year 
indicated IV-drug users were up to three times less 
likely to become HIV-infected if given both AIDS 
education and the tools, such as needles, to stay AIDS- 
free. Similar studies in Europe have also shown that 
needle exchanges; where addicts could legally turn in 
dirty needles for clean ones, can reduce infection rates. 

Despite that, Beacon Hill has been dead set in its 
opposition to either legalizing needles outright or 
making them available through an exchange program, 
arguing that would constitute an official wink at drug 
abuse. At least two efforts to give addicts access to clean 
needles — including a home-rule petition that would 
have let Boston establish a small exchange program — 
have died. 

Parker's attorney, Arnold Abelow, is still hoping the 
charge against Parker will be dropped — “This is really 
a political question or a moral question,” he says — but 
prosecutors aver that’s not going to happen. So to 
bolster his court case Parker will be calling in a host of 
impressive witnesses, including Rushing; George Lamb, 
MD, Boston Mayor Ray Flynn’s adviser on AIDS; and 
Alan Parry, the director of a needle-exchange-program 
in Liverpool, England. 

“Jon's aang to be asking which harm is more 
important for the commonwealth to be preventing,” 
Abelow says. ‘The harm that comes from possessing 
needles without a prescription or the harm that comes 
from people contracting the AIDS virus.” And that 
shouldn’t be too hard to figure out. 

— Sean Flynn 


From now on, “The Errors of Her Way,” our column 
fact-checking Norma Nathan, will appear once a 








QUOTE ME 
Addicted to a drug war 


by Mark Jurkowitz 








the war against drugs. On that day the Globe and 

the Herald shocked their readers with the story 
of a nine-year-old Roxbury boy who had been busted 
after trying to sell an undercover officer some crack. For 
the next few days, the sad case of the inner-city kiddie 
who was out dealing death on the streets when he 
should have been home unwrapping presents under the 
Christmas tree at home dominated headlines and 
television news stories. 

With those stories, the little boy joined a growing list 
of Bostonians whom the media have made martyrs in 
the drug war. The nine-year-old doing someone else’s 
dirty work conjures up images of the unarmed Iranian 
teenagers sent into Iraqi territory to detonate land mines. 
Then there was Tiffany Moore, the 11-year-old girl who 
was tragically gunned down in a gang crossfire as she sat 
ona mailbox. She is like any number of other innocent 
civilian victims of somebody else’s struggle — be they . 
the shell-shocked residents of Beirut or the bombed-out 
Panama City slum dwellers. Another such symbol is 
Georgette Watson, the dedicated Drop-a-Dime founder, 
who, according to news reports, recently had a bounty 
placed on her head by a Boston gang. Watson could be 
considered the local version of those members of the 
Colombian government and media who have braved 
threats and stood up to the Medellin cartel. 

It would be foolhardy to argue — and this column 
won't attempt to — that these stories are not compelling 
or newsworthy. All three cases bring the suffering, fear, 
and horror of the drug culture close to home. All three 
are, in the parlance of the news biz, sexy stories; they sell 
newspapers and newscasts. But in a larger sense, these 
stories have also become weapons. Weapons used to 
divert attention from the underlying social problems and 
government neglect that have created the environment 
in which drug abuse festers. Weapons used to postpone 
any kind of serious debate over sensible drug policy in 
this country. Weapons used to whip up emotional 
support for George Bush’s and Bill Bennett's ill- 
conceived war on drugs. 

It’s not that the media should stop paying attention to 
the crack kids, the Moores, and the Watsons, It’s that 
we've become so completely preoccupied with covering 
the soldiers, weaponry, and casualties of the war on 
drugs that we’ve managed to send the populace into a 
frenzy while neglecting to explore the most significant 
questions of all: is it the right war; is it a just war; is ita 
smart war? 

We've unwittingly become part of the propaganda 
machinery. 

Our bloody little adventure down in Panama is an 
example. In order to forestall any serious discussion over 
the merits of our intervention, the military spinmasters 
have provided us with an extraordinary enemy — 
“narco-terrorist’” Manuel Noriega, the human 
incarnation of the evil of drugs. (NO SYMPATHY FOR 
THE DEVIL was the January 1 Newsweek headline.) Our 
Panamanian quarry, we are told, is the vilest of the vile, 
a maniac awash in voodoo, prostitutes, blood, talismans, 
red underwear, and of course, pounds and pounds (and 
maybe tons and tons) of cocaine. Viewed through that 
prism — and that’s the story line that much of the press 
has bought — our march into Panama is nothing more’ 
than an expansion of our righteous anti-drug jihad. 
(Forget that back in the good old days when commies 
made better enemies than coke dealers, Sandinista- 
bashing Manny Noriega was an okay guy.) 

The mindless demonization of our drug-war enemies 
can also be seen in the press‘s breathless coverage of the 
so-called ice epidemic. It’s one thing for a politician like 
Ray Flynn to warn, in apocalyptic tones, of the coming of 
a drug menace “that is an even greater threat to our city 
and our country than crack, heroin, or anything we've 
seen before.” After all, it’s a pol’s job to be out front in 
manipulating the public on hot-button issues. 

But it’s quite another thing for the press to jump on the 
bandwagon and push the myth of the metastasizing ice 
menace. Basically, ice is a derivative of 
methamphetamine (which has been around for years 
and is commonly known as crystal meth, meth, speed, 
and crank) that packs a major-league wallop because it’s 
in a smokable form. Essentially ice is to speed what crack 
is to cocaine — a more potent form of a dangerous drug: 
But despite an ice outbreak in Hawaii; the new horror 
drug has made itself quite scarce on the US mainland. 
That hasn't, however, stopped the press from yelling, 
“The Russians are coming. The Russians are coming.” To 
wit: a December 14 broadcast of NBC’s Yesterday, 

Today, and Tomorrow,’on which the narrator told 
viewers that “now there's a new form of speed, more 
powerful, more addictive, and far more dangerous even 
than crack. It’s called ice. It can be homemade right here 
in the USA and it could replace crack as the nation’s - 
number-one drug problem.” 

Or take the December 1989 Spin-magazine story that 
screams at its readers, “Worse than crack. It’s a new form 
of speed that throws your brain off the chart. Ice has 
traveled from Hawaii to the East Coast and, despite the 
DEA’s denials, has just reached New York.” What is 
fascinating about the Spin piece is that the author 
ISee QUOTE, page 24 


A s of December 30, Boston has a new symbol in 
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ON THE COVER 
John Silber may position himself as an outsider far removed from 


. Beacon Hill's smoke- (and paralysis-) filled rooms, but Jon Keller’s 


review of the record indicates that the BU boss can wheel and deal in 
the legislature’s inside lane with the best of them. And on page 7. 
Maureen Dezell takes a look at another gubernatorial maybe — Ray 
Flynn — and warns that he’d better tend to the home front first. 


TALKING POLITICS by Rob French ee 
The battle for Carol Amick’s state-Senate seat may offer a real test of 
voter sentiment on a few key issues. 


PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 
Look for tranquil political seas in the 90s. 


SPORTING EYE by Mark Leibovich 
Will the real Eddie Andelman please stand up? 
CLASSIFIEDS 


LIFES TY LE ee 





ARTS 


OF JULY: 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


In Lifestyle: a North End photo essay. In Arts: reviews of Driving Miss Daisy, Glory, Roger and Me, 
and the not-by-Andrew-Lloyd-Webber Phantom of the Opera. 


: Gredits: Jett Thiebauth (with News) and Roland Neveu/Universal (with Arts). s 
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THE UNIVERSE’S TEA LEAVES by Caroline Knapp 

We asked local astrologers to give us a preview of the ‘90s — and we 
hope they‘re wrong. 

URBAN EYE . 
Boston’‘s Bulletin Board this week makes some New Year's resolutions, 
flips through Elle Decor, hears the call of the Record Finder, and 
more. 

OUT THERE by Caroline Knapp 

History Exam Hell revisited. 


OBJECT LESSON by Mike Bailey 
Warming to the appeal of portable space heaters. 


8 SPEAKING OF MANNERS by Ketura Persellin 


14 
15 


16 


Miss Manners can’t wait till the turn of the millennium. 
THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 

Chatterly’s, where the beginning is better than the end. Plus, the 
Phoenix Restaurant Guide and the new Charlie’s Kitchen, good as the 
old. 


PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
CLASSIFIEDS 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s hot. it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston’‘s most ffiventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the “State of the Art.’ And in '‘Next Weekend.” 
Robin Dougherty visits with Matt Groening and The Simpsons. 


FILM 

Peter Keough decides Born on the Fourth of July isn‘t quite Yankee 
doodle dandy. Peter also talks to Edward Zwick and cast about Glory 
and to Michael Moore about Roger and Me; and Carolyn Clay talks 
to Morgan Freeman about Glory and Driving Miss Daisy. Plus, in 
“Trailers, ‘Dancing for Mr. B: Six Balanchine Ballerinas, Henry, 
Portrait of a Serial Killer, and Tango & Cash. 


BIRTHDAY 

The Brattle turns 100: Gary Susman explains why the Cambridge 
theater/moviehouse is still going strong, and Steve Vineberg 
previews the Brattle’‘s Marlene Dietrich festival. 


CRITICAL MASS and THEATER 

Jeffrey Gantz examines the serious questions posed by Prince 
Charles‘s personal vision of architecture; Steve Vineberg pays tribute 
to Samuel Beckett; and Bill Marx talks with Maria Irene Fornes about 
her new play at Trinity Rep. 


MUSIC 
Ty Burr asks whether the ‘90s will ‘be the decade of world music in 
America; Ted Drozdowski soundchecks the Five; Jim Macnie says alto 
saxist Frank Morgan is his own man; Paul D. Lehrman gets waylaid 
by Christy Moore’s Voyage; and Jeffrey Ganiz still can't get enough 
Mahler. Plus, ‘‘Live and on Record” features Einsturzende Neubauten 


“and the Dog Gone label; and’’'Off the Record” gets a new look. 


22 HOT DOTS 34 OFF THE RECORD 
23 LISTINGS 35 FILM LISTINGS 
30 ART LISTINGS 36 FILM STRIPS 

33 PLAY BY PLAY 
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We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we'd 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


CAPITOL 
PUNISHMENT 


Your “State of the Art” item on 
Arlington’s Capitol Theater (Arts, 
December 22) leaves out a few facts that 
may put this “restoration” in 
perspective. 

Both the Capitol Theater and the 
Somerville Theatre in nearby Davis 
Square are owned by Richard Fraiman’s 
Chatham Light Realty Company of 
Cambridge. While Fraiman has been 
busy rebuilding the Capitol, he has 
allowed the Somerville to fall into 
disrepair, and his short-sighted actions 
caused it to close on New Year's Eve. 

In the seven years that leaseholder 
Garen Daly operated it, the Somerville 
Theatre developed a reputation for 
innovative film programming and 
eclectic concert offerings, ranging from 
the Clancy Brothers to the Bulgarian 
State Television and Radio Female 
Choir. Tracy Chapman performed here 
years before her name became a 
household word. Live broadcasts on 
WGBH and American Public Radio 
brought the theater national attention. 

But none of this matters to Fraiman, 
who last January locked Daly out of his 
theater and chopped five years off his 
lease before allowing it to reopen. At 
that time, Fraiman’s lawyer announced 
plans to divide the Somerville into a 
multi-screen complex, similar to what 
Fraiman has done at the Capitol. Such a 
move would destroy the Somerville’s 
function as a concert hall. 

Now, the Capitol’s manager, Robert 
Sherman, says that Fraiman will reopen 
the Somerville as a single-screen theater, 
operating it “in the Garen Daly 
tradition.” But Fraiman plans to close 
the balcony to the public, cutting its 
seating capacity by more than half, and 
has repeatedly refused to guarantee that 
he will not eventually divide the theater. 
Furthermore, he has not dealt fairly with 
the community activists and city officials 
who are trying to preserve this 75-year- 
old landmark. For four months, Fraiman 
led us to believe that he planned to sell 
the theater to a repertory drama 
company, only to reject the offer 
suddenly, without notice to the drama 
company, the city, or anyone else. 

Until Fraiman sells the Somerville 
Theatre to a non-profit organization that 
will maintain the theater's integrity and 
preserve it as a center for both film and 
the performing arts, it’s hard to admire 
the ‘painstaking efforts . . . taken to 


= ai 
Berry and the Pats: Soap Opera Digest? 


restore the original architecture” of the 
Capitol. 
Ron Newman 
Friends in Support 
of the Somerville Theatre 
(FISST) 
Somerville 


CULTURE 
CRASH 


On December 2 a man named 
Lawrence came into the Institute of 
Contemporary Art asking to be admitted 
to a detoxification center. After several 
phone calls we found him a bed at 
Boston City Hospital. We gave him bus 
fare and directions, but we’re not sure 
whether he ever got there. 

It is ironic that Lawrence, a cartoonist, 
came to an arts organization for help 
only a day after the Phoenix had 
commented on the legislature’s attempt 
to pit the arts against social services in 
the budget-balancing debate (News, 
December 1). Surely the solution to the 
state’s financial problems does not lie in 
such petty divisions. Unless both the 
arts and social services are funded, 
Massachusetts will lack culture as well 
as compassion. 

Deb Rieders 
Somerville 
Brenda Pitts 
Cambridge 
Barry Madore 


Somerville 
BERRYING 
THE HATCHET 


Awhile ago you published a piece by 
Eli Schleifer that was basically a defense 
of Raymond Berry (News, December 8). 
Personally, I feel Berry should be 
flogged, or at least subject to a public 
dipping. But one does try to listen to 
other voices. 

Actually, Schleifer made some good 
points. The injuries this season have 


been a major blow to the Patriots. And I _ 


don’t doubt that Berry is a decent man. 
Still, his performance has not exactly 
wowed me. The team plays hard, but 
does it win? And the chaos — Lord! 
News about the Patriots isn’t sports 
conversation, it’s Soap Opera Digest. 
The head coach has to carry the can for 


SIPRESS@NVIO 


all the muck of this lost season. 

I recall that Schleifer formerly hosted 
a sports talk show, the only one I've 
encountered where the guests, not the. 
hosts, were the center of attention. He 
sounded as though he knew his sports 
back then, and I’m sure he still does. His 
defense of Preacher Berry is an example 
of sympathy for the underdog 
overcoming good judgment. 

Schleifer has written several pieces for 
you this last year or so, I believe. I enjoy 
his stuff, even when I don’t agree with 
him. His articles make me think I'd like 
to buy him a beer and talk with him 
about sports. I hope he'll be doing more 
stuff for you. 

But he’s wrong about Berry. And 
about Doug! But let’s not get into that. 

Brian J. Hogan 
Hopedale 


BUSHWHACK 


Anyone who thinks George Bush is 
doing a good job shouldn't be allowed 
to drive or handle sharp objects. But 
evidently the Phoenix thinks it’s fine to 
give such a person full-page column 
space. I am of course referring to Steven 
Stark’s delirious “Presidential Tote 
Board” (News, December 22). The 
Phoenix was one of the last places I'd 
expect to see a head shot of Bush with 
the caption “Right for the times.” What's 
next, an article on how crack and AIDS 
help to reduce the surplus population? 

The Reagan and Bush administrations 
have been like an insidious form of 
political opium — making people feel 
good and contented while steadily 
sapping this country’s true vitality and 
strength. It seems that the only ones 
who don’t realize that the US is in steep 
decline are Americans themselves. The 
nation is in hock up to its ears, its infant- 
mortality rate is that of a Third World 
country, the high schools graduate 
people who can barely read a Dr. Seuss 
book and who couldn't find Canada on 
a map if their lives depended on it, 
inner-city areas have become nightly 
shooting galleries, racism is on the rise 
on college campuses, American banks 
and manufacturers are now second- 
string players on the world market, the 
clumsy, fat-fingered military seems 
incapable of dealing with even bite-size 
countries like Grenada and Panama 
without major botches (watching the US 
military trying to capture Noriega was 
like watching an army of Sylvester the 
Cats chase after Speedy Gonzales), and 
soup kitchens and homeless shelters 
have become major growth industries. 
These are the times we live in, and 
George “Let me prove I’m not a wimp” 
Bush is about as right for them as a dirty 
needle. i 

People point to low inflation and 
unemployment rates as the ultimate 
indicators of economic health, all the 
while oblivious to the fact that England 
had even lower rates all through its 
decline in the ‘60s. A little while back, I 
was watching an English-language 
Japanese news show when a woman- 
on-the-street who was being questioned 
casually mentioned how it was “so sad 
what has happened to the United 
States.” It is sad what’s happened, but 
what's even sadder is that by the time 
the average American figures out what 
the average Japanese already knows, it'll 
probably be too late. 

Bernie Conneely 
Charlestown 
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Howell got his exemption. 


Howells 
of protest 


n 1986, Boston University’s usually 
ij discreet political maneuvers went 

public in a prolonged multi-player 
tussle over the activities of James 
Howell. 

Howell, chief economist at the Bank 
of Boston, a BU trustee, and member of 
the state’s Board of Regents of Higher 
Education, was accused by the state 
Ethics Commission of violating 
conflict-of-interest laws with his efforts 
to block state approval of a new 
graduate nursing program at 
UMass/Boston that would have posed a 
competitive threat to BU’s now-defunct 
nursing program. 

By that time, Silber had an 
established track record of opposing 
UMass expansions — in its 
undergraduate nursing school, law 
school, medical school, and fine-arts 
program — that might cut into 
enrollment at BU. Instead of laying out 
tax money to establish new public 
higher-education programs, Silber 
argued, the state should offer education 
vouchers that could be used to defray 
the high costs of private tuition. The 
bottom line: enrollment at BU’s 
program had dropped dramatically 
during the decade, and Silber and 
Howell feared a competitor would put 
the nursing school out of business. This 
may well have proved prophetic when 
the university closed its nursing 
program in 1988. 

Howell arranged several meetings 
during 1986 between BU and UMass 
officials to discuss the expansion. In 
May, when the regents were 
considering whether to approve 
UMass/Boston’s proposed nursing 
program, Howell circulated a five-page 
paper urging his colleagues to reject the 
new program, in part because it would 
“make the continued existence of the 
Boston University School of Nursing 
impossible.” At that meeting, Howell 
also requested and was granted a one- 
month extension before the regents 
made the final decision. 

Although the board finally did 
approve the UMass program in June, 
the series of delays caused UMass to 
miss the April deadline for state 
funding, forcing the school to wait until 
the following year for the money 
needed to get the program up and 
running. And, oddly enough, some of 
the money that would have been 
awarded to UMass ($240,000) — had it 
applied in time — went to pay for 
advanced nursing-training scholarships 
at private universities, including BU. 

After several UMass officials 
protested Howell's lobbying efforts, the 
state Ethics Commission in September 
voted to open an investigation into 
vyhether Howell acted improperly. But 
be he matter could be investigated, 
the ature intervened. 

In .vovember, House Speaker 
George Keverian filed legislation to 
alter the state ethics law to, in effect, 
protect Howell from any probe. The bill 
sailed through the House and Senate. 
Governor Dukakis vetoed the measure, 
but the House overrode the veto 117-29, 
and then Bulger, in a highly unusual 
move, personally cast the deciding vote 
in the Senate’s two-thirds-majority 
override. 

— Rob French 
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LONESOME 


Silber’s muscular 
inside game 


by Jon Keller 


Stromboli has nothing on him. 
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BU grabbed the armory at a fire-sale price. 


Continued from page 1 

to remove a key impediment to BU’s 
manifest destiny on Commonwealth 
Avenue by acquiring the 10-acre 
Commonwealth Armory site. 

As brazen inside political moves go, 
this was a beaut. When Kevin White, 
then mayor of Boston, first proposed 
selling the armory to BU in,1969, the 
property was valued at $2.3 million. In 
1982, two independent appraisers set the 
value at $8.5 million, while a third 
appraiser set it at $4.6 million. 

The armory bill slipped through a 
largely unwitting legislature after 
greasing by former state representative 
James G. Collins of Charlestown — a BU 
lobbyist — and Silber himself gave the 
property to BU for $2.5 million. 

“It tells you something about a matter 
when they choose to slip it through at 
midnight on the final day of the session,” 
says State Senator David Locke, one of 
four upper-chamber members who voted 
against the bill. “Education and politics 
have acommon thread — they're both 
about getting things done, knowing how 
to sell an issue. Sometimes it has merit. 
Sometimes it has no merit, and that’s 
when you resort to political connections. 
Silber knows how to make the system 
work to his advantage.” 

In this season of discontent with 


governmental insiders, Silber’s recent 
efforts to position himself as the 
consummate outsider make political 
sense. (He didn’t return Phoenix phone 
calls requesting comment for this article.) 
But for anyone familiar with Silber and 
BU’s well-documented track record as 
aggressive and effective players on 
Beacon Hill and Capitol Hill, his self- 
proclaimed political independence is a 
bit of an eyebrow-raiser. 


PLAYING THE POWER GAME 

In style and execution, the political 
technique of John Silber is an archetype 
of the inside player. 

First of all, he’s a stand-up guy. Long 
after all others had deserted scandal- 
plagued former House speaker Jim 
Wright, Silber, his old Texas pal, hung 
with him, staunchly defending him in 
public. “I don’t like to see fine men 
driven from public office,” Silber said in 
a Channel 56 interview. And years of 
public speculation about the cozy 
relationship between Silber and White 
didn’t deter the BU president from hiring 
the former mayor as a communications 
professor shortly after he left office in 
1984. 

And in a world still ruled by old boys 
and their younger protégés, Silber is 
most definitely a guy’s guy, able to come 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Silber was loyal to Kevin. 


down out of the ivory tower and talk 
turkey in the no-nonsense vernacular of 
the State House. “Talk about down to 
earth,” recalls one legislative leader who 
met with Silber recently. “The mouth on 
that man. It was like talking to a 
longshoreman.” Adds former state 
representative James Collins of Amherst: 
“He's able to speak about issues which a 
lot of folks consider egghead stuff in a 
way which catches the attention of 
political leaders.” 

Silber’s famous for not suffering fools 
gladly, but when it comes to dealing with 
pols, he’s more than capable of going _ 
with the flow. Last March, when Silber 
toyed with the idea of becoming a 
Republican, he told the Globe, “I'm 
afraid the Democratic party is going the 
way of the Labor Party in England.” But 
during a recent round of calls to feel out 
Democratic legislators about his possible 
candidacy, Silber, according to liberal 
Representative Christopher Hodgkins, 
told the lawmaker that media portrayals 
of him as a conservative were 
“goddamned lies.” Recalls Hodgkins: 
“He claimed he was a rather moderate- 
to-center Democrat.” 

But in playing winning political 
baseball, it’s not who you are that counts 
— it's whom you know. And in true 
See SILBER, page 12 
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OWBOYS? 


Flynn’s vision: 
Near-sighted or far-sighted? 


by Maureen Dezell 


Meredi th: the A-word won't hurt. 


he notion of Boston mayor Ray 
é Flynn as gubernatorial candidate 
has always made a number of 
state Democratic insiders snicker. 

Local political wisdom holds a few 
truths dear. One is that Boston politicians 
don’t win statewide races. (Maurice 
Tobin was the last sitting Boston mayor 
elected governor, in 1944.) Two more are 
that this particular Boston politician — 
State House-bashing, anti-abortion, pro- 
taxes, political loner Ray Flynn — is a 
grandstander and an irritator 
(particularly to some longtime 
institutional players in the statewide 
Democratic arena), and that his hybrid 
ideology will thwart him in a statewide 
run. 

But as the gubernatorial contest got off 
to its official start last week, more and 
more Democrats were taking a deep 
breath and reassessing the conventional 
wisdom about Flynn. 

Joe Kennedy’s retreat from the 
governor's race has opened a wide berth 
for a populist, charismatic candidate to 
enter what so far has been a dull and 
detached contest fought somewhere at 
the center of the political spectrum. 
Moreover, as the state’s credit rating hit 
rock bottom, Moody’s Investors Service 
gave the city of Boston an A bond rating 
and an official pat on the back for doing 
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The mayor spun downtown goid into neighborhood largesse. 


a good job in tough fiscal times. 
Although many Democrats are wary of 
Flynn’s peculiar brand of 
progressive/anti-abortion politics and 
his refusal to play by standard political 
rules, they’re hard-pressed to deny that 
his politics and persona have proven 
popular and successful in the last six 
years. And they're beginning to 
acknowledge that more than one 
political career has been ruined by 
underestimating the electoral appeal of 
Ray Flynn. 


A populist’s success 

Flynn has a model for his potential 
gubernatorial campaign in his first race 
for mayor of Boston. In 1982 then city 
councilor Ray Flynn, the former anti- 
busing activist turned affordable- 
housing activist (known to some of his 
detractors as “Eight-to-One Ray” 
because of his consistent lone votes on 
the council), announced he was running 
for mayor. Kevin White was still thinking 
of campaigning for a fifth mayoral term 
at the time. He didn’t. But candidates 
considered far brighter, more 
experienced, and more formidable than 
Flynn opposed him and dramatically 
outspent him in the next year’s 
preliminary mayoral race. 

Flynn put together a grassroots 


political base of left-leaning activists and 
lunch-bucket Democrats. He 
campaigned against downtown 
development that didn’t spin off benefits 
to the city’s neighborhoods; against 
inaccessible city government; against 
political cronyism; against unchecked 
city spending — against everything he 
thought the White administration stood 
for. Flynn won a surprise victory in the 
September preliminary when he slipped 
past the favored David Finnegan to gain 
one of two spots on the final ballot. He 
then went on to beat black activist and 
Rainbow Coalition founder Mel King. 

Flynn’s ability to marry the interests of 
left-wing activists and his fellow, 
traditionally conservative, blue-collar 
Bostonians under the rubric of 
neighborhood-based populism was the 
hallmark of that campaign. And it’s 
provided the philosophical 
underpinnings for some of his key 
accomplishments as mayor. He has 
managed, for instance, to funnel some of 
the profits the city reaped during 
downtown Boston’s ‘80s development 
boom into neighborhoods long neglected 
under White. And he’s widely credited 
with dramatically improving race 
relations in the city. 

At the same time he set about 
implementing significant social policy, 


Flynn hired managers to clean up the 
fiscal mess the White administration had 
left behind. That.clean-up won the Flynn 
administration the respect and support of 
many Boston business leaders, a number 
of whom have become allies and political 
supporters of the mayor. 

Although he’s found some unlikely 
friends in the private sector, Flynn hasn’t 
courted or curried favor with many on 
Beacon Hill. Despite the fact that he’s a 
former state representative, he’s tended 
in recent years to become one of the 
legislature’s most vocal critics. Because 
he’s energetic, and a Shameless press 
hound, what Boston’s mayor has to say 
regularly gets printed and broadcasted. 
Asa result, he’s irked a number of 
political insiders and made enemies at 
the State House. 

Many Democratic Party activists like to 
think Flynn’s touchy relationship with 
the Great and General Court will hurt 
him if he enters the gubernatorial 
contest. But as one Democratic Party 
insider noted, “The legislature is likely to 
be at its nadir of popularity at election 
time next year. Anyone who thinks not 
getting along with the legislature is going 
to hurt Flynn if he gets into this race is 
kidding themselves,” 

The Democratic issue that threatens a 
potential Flynn candidacy the most is the 
mayor's stance on abortion, which he 
staunchly opposes. Pro-choice 
Democrats have overlooked or excused 
the mayor's position while he’s been 
chief executive of the city, in part because 
he has held to his promise not to let his 
personal beliefs interfere with funding of 
or access to abortion at city-owned or 
city-run facilities like Boston City 
Hospital. 

. As governor, though, Flynn would 
have the final say over abortion 
legislation. It’s for that reason that 
Democratic activists like Mass Choice are 
adamantly opposed to his candidacy. 
And it's for that reason, too, that many 
doubt he will be able to put together the 
kind of broad-based coalition he would 
need to win a Democratic race. 

Key populist political activists like 
Judy Meredith, though, say that Flynn’s 
solid Democratic political values will win 
over many who disagree with him on the 
abortion issue. “This is the only issue 
among those that affect low-income 

people that Ray Flynn is not 100 percent 
right on,” says Meredith, known on 
Beacon Hill as the “poor people's 
lobbyist.” “I am 100 percent with Ray 
Flynn. . . . know the votes in the 
legislature, and I’m convinced we can 
keep a piece of shit [anti-abortion 
legislation] off his desk.” 

Meredith and others are convinced 
that state budget cuts and the 
legislature's inability to enact a revenue 
package will hurt so many people in the 
coming months that Flynn’s now- 
isolated call for taxes will be heeded. In a 
field of timid middle-of-the-road 
candidates afraid to stray too far from the 
kind of politics that have created the 
state’s messy status quo, Flynn could 

‘stand out as the sole candidate looking 
out for the needs of the needy. 

If the pro-choice vote in next year’s 
Democratic primary splits among Evelyn 
Murphy, Frank Bellotti, and John Silber 
(who staked out his pro-Roe v. Wade 
stance by firing a pre-emptive strike in an 
op-ed piece in last week’s New York 
Times), a Flynn candidacy could be 
bolstered even more. 


Troubles at home 

To win, Flynn will have to shape and 
articulate a vision for the commonwealth 
that not only distinguishes him from the 
politics and policies of the present but 
that also embraces the many social, 
political, and economic constituencies in 
the state. 

The Ray Flynn who ran in 1983 would 
have little trouble doing that. Lately, 
however, the mayor has presided over 
some major policy failures that indicate 
he may be losing sight of the needs and 
goals of some of his local constituents. 

In a drive last fall to reform the Boston 
Public Schools, the Flynn administration 
pushed hard for a ballot question that 
would have paved the way for the mayor 
to appoint the school committee. The 
administration’s position on the school 
committee had merit — but it was arrived 
at and held to despite significant 
opposition from parents and minority 
leaders. Flynn never clearly articulated 
his reasons for wanting to appoint the 
school board. And it was partially for that 
reason that voters handed him only a 
razor-thin victory on the measure. 


See FLYNN, page 20 
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MUSIC SEEN 
Music Scene ts Live 
National Television Taping 
featuring some of Boston's 

Hottest Local Bands 
Callforinfo 18% 
Friday, Jan. 5 + 8 p.m. 
18 SPIKE RAVEN 
N.E. ROCKS - BUTLER 
Friday, Jan 12 « 8 p.m. 


THE HOOTERS 
Wed., Jan. 17 + 8p.m. 


18+ DEL FUEGOS 
THE IMMORTALS 
Thursday, Jan. 18 « 8 p.m. 


VOIVOD 
SOUND GARDEN 
FAITH NO MORE 


Sunday, Jan. 21 + ALL AGES 
7 p.m. show 


MIGHTY LEMON DROPS 
THE OCEAN BLUE 
JOHN WESLEY HARDING 
(Jan. 25 only) 

Wed., Jan. 24 +7 p.m. ALL AGES 
Thursday, Jan. 25 + 8 p.m. 21+ 


Last area a 


European Tt 
THINK TREE 
Fri., Jan. 26 + Doors at 10:00 p.m. 


Saturday, Jan 27 « 2 shows 
7:30 p.m. & 9:30 p.m. 


MARSHALL CRENSHAW 
BROTHERS KENDALL 
Wed., Jan. 31 + 8 p.m. 


» 


CAMPER VAN 
BEETHOVEN 


Thurs., Feb. 1 «8 p.m. 18+ 
Fri., Feb. 2+ 8 p.m. 21+ 


As seen on Letterman 
PAULA POUNDSTONE 
, Feb. 3 « 2 shows 
7:30 p.m. & 9:30 p.m. 


MARILLION 
FLIES ON FIRE 
Wed., Feb. 7+ 8 p.m. 


PHISH 
WIDEPREAD PANIC 
Fri.., Feb. 16 + 8 p.m. 


MAX CREEK 
Thurs., Feb. 22 + 8 p.m. 
Benefit for Pro-Choice 
SONIC YOUTH 
Plus Special Guests 


Sun., March 11+ 3 p.m. 18+ 
8p.m. 21+ 


Tickets available at Box 
Office and at all »c~ctQQsre, 
locations. 931-2002 Must be 

21. Positive |.D. Box Office 
open M-F 12-6, Sat. 3-6. 
967 Commonwealth Ave., 

Boston « 254-2052 
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TALKING POLITICS 


Litmus tests in the Fifth Middlesex 


by Rob French 


in the new year must have 

been as joyous as anti- 
cipating a root canal. Nineteen 
ninety is an election year, and for 
a large number of Beacon‘ Hill 
veterans, it’s going to be painful. 
Each month that passes with no 
movement toward resolution of 
the state’s fiscal and _ political 
crises loads another bullet in the 
voters’ anti-incumbent machine 
gun. The fiscal mess will certainly 
be a key issue in the coming 
year’s races, and many legislators 
expect to take a beating at the 
polis because of it. This year will 
also see the state’s first post- 
Webster election season, and 
many politicians would just as 
soon hide under the covers as go 
out and defend their abortion- 
rights positions — whether for or 
against — to an increasingly 
polarized, radicalized electorate. 
No one really knows how the 
budget crisis and abortion will 
shape 1990's election results, and 
if there’s one thing politicians 
fear, it’s the unknown. 

But with Senate President Wil- 
liam Bulger’s announcement last 
Tuesday that he will allow a 
special election this spring to 
replace Senator Carol Amick (D- 
Bedford), who resigned last fall, 
political observers around the 
state will have an opportunity to 
see how the major issues will 
play out in November. Unless 
new candidates emerge in the 
next week or two, the race for the 
Fifth Middlesex Senate seat will 
feature a Democratic primary 
probably in March (the Senate 
has yet to set the exact date) 
between Representative Peter 
Trombley, the anti-abortion con- 
servative from Waltham, and the 
progressive, pro-choice Weston 
selectman Joseph Mullin. The 
winner will face Representative 
Lucile “Cile” Hicks, a popular 
pro-choice, fiscally conservative 
Republican from Wayiand one 
month from the primary. From 
the looks of their preliminary 
campaign strategies, the three 
candidates will be pushing all 
this year’s hot buttons — abor- 
tion, taxes, the fiscal crisis, and 


b or many legislators, ringing 


outsiders versus incumbents. 

The district's political diversity 
makes it an ideal testing ground. 
Waltham, the district’s only city, 
is a_ traditional Democratic 
stronghold, with registered De- 
mocrats outnumbering Re- 
publicans five to one. District- 
wide, Democrats outnumber Re- 
publicans, 28,500 to 13,700, with 
36,400 Independents. But in 
towns like-Bedford, Carlisle, Lin- 
coln, and Wayland, Republican 
registration is not far behind 
Democratic, and in Weston the 
GOP holds more votes. In the 
1988 presidential election, Bed- 
ford, Carlisle, Chelmsford, and 
Weston all went for George Bush. 
Even in Waltham, as the town’s 
manufacturing base is replaced 
with high-tech workers and 
service-sector employees, the oid 
union-built Democratic 
hegemony is crumbling; in 1988 
Michael Dukakis only narrowly 
beat George Bush, 12,600 to 
10,800. 

Towns like Lincoln and Con- 
cord, on the other hand, are good 
examples of the affluent, liberal 
suburbs that were a key compo- 
nent of the progressive coalition 
that brought Dukakis to power, 
and they are still home to a good 
number of liberal activists. As a 
whole, the district is moderate to 
liberal on social issues, according 
to the liberal Amick, and places 
great emphasis on traditionally 
progressive issues such as abor- 
tion rights, education, and the 
environment. During the tax de- 
bates last year, Amick says, she 
received as many calls in favor of 
taxes as she did against them. 

All contestants and observers 
agree that organization — the 
ability to get out the vote — will 
be crucial to winning this spring. 
None of the three candidates is 
well known throughout the dis- 
trict, and the compressed election 
period leaves little time to de- 
velop name recognition and to 
educate voters about the issues. 
Turnout at special elections is 
notoriously low — usually be- 
tween five and 10 percent of the 
voters in the primary and 25 and 
50 percent in the general — and 
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“Another quandary for Cunha and Mass Choice 


those who do vote tend to be 
activists and party loyalists. “A 
special election is a different kind 
of race,” says GOP consultant 
Charlie Manning. ‘You need to 
get voters one by one.” 

The Republican Party is ex- 
pected to put a lot of resources 
into turning out the vote for 
Hicks. In this, the highly touted 
year of Republican opportunity, a 
Senate win for Hicks could 
provide the momentum for 
further GOP gains around the 
state in November, but a defeat 
for a_ well-respected, well- 
financed Republican could burst 
that bubble in a hurry. “They 
have a lot at stake in this race,” 
Hicks says of state party leaders. 
“It’s their necks that are on the 
line. They'll probably get blamed 
if I don’t win.” 

The state Democratic Party has 
also vowed to pay special atten- 
tion to this race once a sole 
Democrat emerges victorious. But 
other than each candidate's per- 
sonal organization and whatever 
help the two state and local 
parties can provide, the only 
other group that appears ready to 
turn out a significant number of 
votes in this race is Mass Choice. 
The pro-choice group is 
particularly strong in the district, 
and observers say it could play a 
pivotal role in a low-turnout 
election. 

Still, the presence of two viable 
pro-choice candidates poses a 
dilemma for Mass Choice. Most 
of its rank-and-file volunteers are 
liberal, activist Democrats, and 
would naturally prefer Mullin to 
the Republican Hicks. But Hicks 
has long been a faithful activist 
for Mass Choice, organizing Way- 
land and the region. In October 
the Wayland branch of the group 
raised $10,000 — an amount 
unheard of for a town of 12,000 
residents. 

Joyce Cunha, associate director 
for Mass Choice, says the or- 
ganization generally decides to 
remain neutral when two pro- 
choice candidates face off but 
might well make an exception 
here. Amick’s seat is one of four 
Senate seats being vacated by 


pro-choice candidates. Pro- 
choice forces are believed to hold 
a slim, one-vote majority in the 
Senate, and Cunha says her 
group probably cannot afford to 
sit on the sidelines in any of those 
races. Besides, if anyone has 
earned an endorsement from the 
group, it’s Hicks. “Cile is not just 
a-vote on this issue, she’s a 
leader,” Cunha says. “If we lose 
Hicks, it’s a real loss. It would be 
very difficult for us [not to 
endorse her].” 

Here’s a look at the upcoming 
bouts. 


The primary 

Trombley is the initial favorite 
in the primary, simply because he 
holds the organizational advan- 
tage. A five-term incumbent in 
the House, Trombley has a strong 
base in Waltham, which holds 
roughly one-third of the district’s 
voters, and his organization was 
put through its paces in a primary 
challenge last year. Trombley has 
also held a city-council seat since 
1971, in addition to his House 
seat, lest anyone doubt his elec- 
tability. 

A conservative Democrat (he is 
pro death penalty, anti gay rights, 
anti-abortion, and voted against 
the universal-health-care bill), 
Trombley clearly thinks his 
toughest opponent will be Hicks 
in the general election and is 
gearing his campaign according- 
ly. He plans to try to outflank 
Hicks on the right and cash in on 
the public’s anti-tax mood. “Her 
anti-tax record is not as good as 
mine,” Trombley says. 

In a recent discussion of his 
campaign strategy, Trombley 
conspicuously omitted any plans 
for beating Mullin. But Trombley 
could be vulnerable this time 
around. Last year he faced a very 
close challenge in the primary for 
his rep’s seat and also nearly lost 
his city-council seat to a De- 
mocratic challenger. His name 
recognition isn’t high outside 
Waltham, and all observers agree 
that winning that city is not 
necessary to taking the district. 

Moreover, Mullin should prove 

See POLITICS, page 24 
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The staid ‘90s? 





rediction pieces about a 
P forthcoming decade are 
seldom worth much. Trite 
but true: no one can foretell the 
future, especially 10 years in 
advance. However, there are 
some current trends that are sure 
to influence our politics signifi- 
cantly no matter what events 
transpire. Here are five trends 
worth watching as the ‘90s unfold. 
®@ The Sun Belt will continue to 
gain power at the expense of the 
Frost Belt. After the 1990 census, 
the Sun Belt will gain about 15 
congressional seats — and elec- 
toral votes — at the expense of 
the rest of the country. California 
will likely gain seven seats, 
Florida four, and Texas three, 
with New York, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan the 
big losers. 
This continued shift of power 


to the South and West will have ¢ 


three effects. First, Sun Belt issues 
such as water supply and immi- 
gration will receive more atten- 
tion than they do now. Second, 
the population shift will strength- 
en the Republicans’ demographic 
advantage in the Electoral Col- 
lege since the states gaining 
population tend to be more Re- 
publican in presidential elections 
than do the states losing voters. 
To counter that advantage, it will 
be imperative for Democratic 
presidential nominees in the 
1990s to carry California’s pro- 
jected 54 electoral votes (270 are 
needed to win). Third, it means 
that despite the collapse of the 
Iron Curtain, Congress will have 
much more difficulty cutting de- 
fense spending than is anti- 
cipated today. Most of the major 
defense bases and industries in 
the country are located in the Sun 
Belt; the four states that receive 
the most defense dollars are 
California, Texas, Florida, and 
Virginia. Congressmen are un- 
likely to want to move quickly to 
cut jobs in their own districts. 
This also explains why the De- 
mocrats are unlikely to play a 
leading role in efforts to disman- 
tle the Defense establishment. 
Whereas the Sun Belt tends to 
vote Republican in presidential 
elections, it is still strongly De- 
mocratic when it comes to other 
offices, and Democrats in that 
region — like most officeholders 
— are likely to put their local 
interests ahead of the country’s. 
® The suburbs will continue to 
gain power at the expense of the 
cities. Population dropped in 
most major American cities in the 
1980s, a trend that should con- 
tinue in the next decade. Since 
urban voters are more likely to be 
Democrats than suburban voters 
are, that’s another bad trend for 
the Democrats. Despite the atten- 
tion paid in 1988 to the so-called 
Reagan Democrats (the working- 
class, mostly urban Democrats 
who'd voted for Reagan in 1980 
and were supposed to be the 
swing voters in the election), it 
was in the suburbs that Bush beat 
Dukakis decisively, leading to his 
election victory. Dukakis, in fact, 
won back a majority of: the 
Reagan Democrats. 

The continued suburbaniza- 
tion of American politics can be 
seen in this administration’s em- 
phasis on issues like crime, the 
environment, and ethics — all 
topics dear to suburban voters. 
The elevation of suburban prob- 
lems to national status will ac- 
celerate in the ‘90s. Moreover, 
since suburban voters tend to 


by Steven Stark 





participate more heavily in 
primaries than other voters, they 
will continue to have a dispropor- 
tionate influence in selecting 
their parties’ nominees. 

®@ The atomization of the elec- 
torate will continue. As cable 
television has reduced the in- 
fluence of the networks (a na- 
tional unifying force), the elec- 
torate has atomized, too: The 
result has been a diminution of 
interest in national causes and 
issues in favor of local, regional, 
and personal concerns. Such a 
trend is typical in American life 
(the country was founded, after 
all, by people seeking to escape 
strong central authorities), 
especially when times are good 
and voters don’t need the federal 
government to get them out of a 
depression, war, or disaster. 

This trend means that voter 
participation, at least in presiden- 
tial elections, is likely to continue 
its decline. Rather than a sign of 
malaise, as some commentators 
maintain, this development is 
actually a sign of health. 
Americans tend to avoid politics 
unless they’re upset about some- 
thing, and right now most voters 
are satisfied with the direction of 
the country. This general lack of 
interest also means that political 
allegiances will be weak; neither 
party will command an. ideo- 
logical majority. Political 
stalemates will be frequent; a 
development that will be derided 
by commentators but would have 
been welcomed by the Founding 
Fathers, who planned the gov- 
ernment to work through a 
mechanism of checks and 
balances. Barring a series of 
calamities, the ‘90s should also 
see a series of closer elections, 
more like the race of 1988 than 
those of 1984 or 1980. That is 
good news for the Democrats on 
the presidential level and for the 
Republicans on the congressional 
level. 

In this’ atmosphere, politics 
itself will be less important; 
Americans will have the .luxury 
of paying more attention to cul- 
tural and economic concerns. 
News from Washington will be 
less important than it has been 
for the past 50 years, as will news 
from political capitals worldwide. 
In the new, unified Europe, the 
centers of action will no longer be 
London, Paris, and Rome, but 
economic centers like Milan, Am- 


sterdam, and Brussels. Of course, ' 
if a political or economic disaster; 


occurs, all bets are off. 

® There will continue to be a 
dearth of political talent. There is 
a sense among voters today that 
our political leaders aren’t as 
good as those of a generation ago. 
This isn’t nostalgia; the voters are 
right. Lloyd Bentsen had a point 
when he said that Dan Quayle 
was no Jack Kennedy. 

One primary reason for this 
trend is that few baby boomers 
went into politics. Working one’s 
way up through the system was 
considered to be selling out (so 
was going into business); the 
initial careers of choice were 
things like public-interest law, 
journalism, teaching, or consult- 
ing. The baby boomers haven't 
had the impact on politics that 
many thought they would simply 
because so few of them have 
pursued it. 

With so many baby boomers 

having opted out of politics — 
and business — America hasn't 
had the talent in those fields of 
previous generations — or of 
other countries, for that matter. 
(That’s one main reason Europe 
and Japan are doing better 
economically than we are.) This 
will continue. Since Democrats 
have traditionally been thought 
to be weak on defense and 
patriotism, they face the. addi- 
tional problem of having to field 
presidential. candidates ‘ who 
didn’t duck service in Vietnam. 
That disqualifies a lot of the 
generation. Add to that the new 
ethical standards being applied 
by the press corps (remember 
that marijuana smoking killed 
the Doug Ginsburg nomination), 
and you can see that the baby- 
boom generation's roster of pol- 
itical talent has been severely 
depleted. 
@ The public will tend to opt for 
can-do insiders. Unless there is a 
calamity, the days of the crusad- 
ing outsider in American politics, 
like Jimmy Carter or George 
McGovern, are over. Protest 
politics is dead. One can learn a 
lot about political trends by 
looking at presidents’ back- 
grounds. If one had been told in 
1945 that the next three presi- 
dents would be the Allied com- 
mander, a two-term senator from 
Massachusetts whose father had 
been a high government official, 
and the majority leader of the 
Senate, one would have surmised 
that future voters would be feel- 
ing good about government and 
the direction of the country. If 
one had been told in 1969 that the 
next three presidents would be a 
mediocre Michigan congressman, 
a one-term governor of Georgia, 
and a former Democratic actor 
who had switched parties several 
years earlier, one would have 
guessed that the public mood — 
and events — would be turning 
ugly. 

Despite a lot of anti-govern- 
ment rhetoric; we are now in 
another era of good feeling and 
our leaders are likely to reflect 
that. At a time when ideological 
divisions are few and voters trust 
institutions again, the electorate 
is likely to turn to leaders like 
George Bush, not Jack Kemp; 
Dick Thornburgh, not Ed Meese; 
Doug Wilder, not Jesse Jackson; 
Bill Bradley, not Gary Hart. It 
may not be exciting, but the 
middle will control American 
politics in the 1990s. At least until 
something else comes along. O 
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KEEP SOMEONE 
WARM THIS WEVTER! 
A CLOTHING DRIVE 
FOR THE HOMELESS. 


Drop off one piece of 
clothing at the CIT! 
Club before the 
concert and enter 
tO win cassettes, 
C.D.'s, anda 
chance to meet 
the the after the 
show. You must have 
tickets to the showto 
be eligible for the 
drawing 

































































DONT GET STOPPED 
DEAD IN YOUR TRACKS. 


Of the 56 largest cities in America, 
Boston has the second-highest pedestrian fatality level. 
Let's not become number one. 


Walk smart. 


Boston Police PES. Program. Francis M. Roache, Commissioner. Raymond L. Flynn, Mayor © Michael S. Dukakis, Governor 
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by Mark Leibovich 


t is just a few weeks into the 
I ill-fated 1989 Patriots season, 

but callers to The Sports 
Huddle are already looking for 
blood. The blood they want 
belongs to Tony Eason, the 
quarterback designated by Patri- 
ots Coach Raymond Berry to lead 
the team, who was benched after 
a couple of lackluster perform- 
ances and a tidal wave of fan 
torment. Early in September, an 
Eason supporter called the radio 
show pleading for clemency for 
Eason and seeking a little sym- 
pathy from the show's ring- 
leader, Eddie Andelman. Per- 
haps, he suggested, Eason might 
respond to a more supportive 
atmosphere. Andelman would 
have none of it. 

“Eason’s soft,” he snapped, 
“he’s finished here.” When Eason 
was later released, on October 31, 
and run out of town for good 
(only to be picked up by the 
hapless New York Jets), it was 
Andelman who led the cheers. 

Even now, after Tony Eason’s 
exile from Boston, Andelman 
hasn't forgiven him. “Eason had 
so many chances to prove he was 
tough, it drove me crazy,” he 
says, eating a dish named for him 
at Kowloon, the Route 1 shrine 
that supports his Chinese food 
addiction. “If I were Tony Eason, 
I’d want to show John Hannah in 
an alley what it’s like to wear a 
skirt.” The reference is to the 
former Patriot offensive 
lineman’s suggestion that Eason 
would be better suited in female 
attire. “Eason just didn’t have it,” 
Andelman insists. 

After 20 years, there’s little 
question that the 53-year-old 
baron of Boston sports talk still 
has it. Andelman’s drive-time 
show, from 4 to 7 p.m. on 
WHDH, and the Sunday-night 
Sports Huddle (which he hosts 
with Jim McCarthy and Mark 


Witkin) have both topped ratings 
charts for years. The phones ring 
off the hook, the voices are loud, 
and more than a few local team 
executives cringe at the very 
mention of Eddie Andelman, the 
way any state legislator who 
favors a tax increase would 
grimace at a reference to Jerry 
Williams. 

There’s no better indicator that 
Andelman is on top of his game 
than the reports a few weeks ago 
that the Bruins were ambivalent 
about granting their radio rights 
to WHDH because of 
Andelman’s well-known distaste 
for hockey. And last year, 
Andelman’s track record for 
artfully rubbing high-level Red 
Sox officials the wrong way 
contributed to the station’s loss of 
that radio contract. Unlike Eason, 
Andelman is still a player in 
Boston. 

Through the years, the Andel- 
man phenomenon has baffled 
more than a few observers. 
Beyond his sharp and outlandish 
sense of humor, people wonder, 
how could a fat obnoxious loud- 
mouth with no particular sports 
expertise stay on top for so long? 
A common theory is that he’s a 
master showman, a guy who 
could just as well be doing a 
stand-up routine as a sports 
program. 

Yet a close look at the man 
reveals that the Eddie on the air is 
just an extension of the real Eddie 
— a man who stubbornly ad- 
heres to his own prejudices and 
beliefs, and who wears his in- 
securities on his sleeve. And he 


places that self squarely in the 


middle of his show. Andelman’s 
views on the people and institu- 
tions he’s supported or railed 
against through the years derive 
from the values he either respects 
or detests. So it’s no wonder that 
Andelman so despised Eason, 


whom he considered spineless 
and weak — twa. qualities 
Andelman learned to abhor very 
early on. 

Andelman describes his child- 
hood on Dorchester’s Gleason 
Street as a “toned-down West 
Side Story,” complete with turf 
wars, anti-Semitism, and a high 
premium placed on machismo. 
He was a sensitive, ugly Jewish 
kid lacking in the essential tools 
of the street. “I had to fend for 
myself,” he says, “and it wasn’t 
all that easy for me. I was getting 
into trouble all the time.” 
Andelman’s father achieved suc- 
cess as a developer and moved 
the family to Brookline when 
Eddie was 12. But the rough-and- 
tumble sensibilities of his 
Dorchester childhood still govern 
a good part of his world order. He 
knows when he’s been done a 
bad turn, and he says he’s not one 
to back down from a good fight. 

Indeed, back in the late ‘70s, 
when former Boston Globe col- 
umnist Dave Farrell launched an 
all-out print blitz against 
Andelman and his fellow owners 
of New England Harness 
Raceway over their bus*ness 
dealings, Andelman responded 
with a raid of his own. By his 
account, he “straightened out” 
Farrell at Pier 4, where Farrell 
was a regular for lunch. 

“I'd never met the guy in my 
life,’ Andelman recalls. “He was 
writing all this stuff about me, 
and he never called me once. | 
gave him my number, and told 
him if he wrote one more thing 
about me without calling me first, 
‘ll come down here and kick 
your fuckin’ ass.’ I never had a 
problem with Farrell again.” For 
his part, Farrell doesn’t recall the 
incident. 

“I had a fruitcake Patriots 
player threaten me in_ public 
once, many years ago,” he says. 


“He asked me if I wanted to step 
outside. I said, ‘Sure, I'll step 
outside.’ We stepped into an 
alley, and I kicked him in the 
fuckin’ balls and put him out for 
two weeks.” 

A host of long-time Patriots 
observers have no recollection of 
the incident. And a quick look at 
the flabby and myopic Andelman 
raised immediate suspicion about 
its veracity. (“Eddie was even in 
worse shape years ago,” notes 
Pats general manager Pat 
Sullivan after a good laugh.) But 
true or false, Andelman went out 
of his way to tell the story, a 
gesture indicative of someone 


_who’s struggled to prove his 


mettle, who wears a chip on his 
shoulder as a badge of honor. “If 
I have trouble with somebody,” 
he says, “I’ve never been afraid to 
straighten it out. I’ve been around 
the block a few times.” 


The Dorchester code 
If Eddie Andelman ... knew 
anything, I’d be out rasslin’ cows 
somewhere. 
— former Red Sox 
skipper Don Zimmer 


Zimmer (a/k/a The Gerbil) has 
always been a nice guy, a lousy 
manager, and too good a target to 
pass up. Like Howie Carr, whom 
he admires, Andelman knows a 
good foil when he sees one. 
“What would Don Zimmer be 
doing if he weren't a baseball 
manager?” a caller asked in the 
midst of the anti-Zimmer zeit- 
geist of the late ‘70s. Andelman 
didn’t miss a beat. “He'd be a 
meat packer.” 

While in Boston Zimmer lis- 
tened to The Sports Huddle all 
the time but unfortunately had a 
knack for taking people like 
Andelman much too seriously. 
For example, when Zimmer, a 
dog-racing fanatic, made a fuss 
after Wonderland Park refused to 
grant him: and his wife, Soot, a 
clubhouse table on their wedding 
anniversary, Andelman mocked 
Zimmer as “the ultimate roman- 


tic’ for his choice of intimate . 


hideaway. “That one really got 
under his skin,”” Andelman says. 
Zimmer became so incensed at 
one point, Andelman recalls, that 


he assailed a WHDH executive at 
a Bosox club luncheon and in- 
sisted that The Sports Huddle 
never refer to him by name again. 
Unfazed, Andelman assigned 
Zimmer the code name Chiang 
Kai Shek and continued his 
assault. 

Zimmer has gone on to achieve 
near-cult status in Chicago, and 
this year he managed the Cubs to 
a rare division title. But the 
specter of Eddie Andelman still 
stalks him. “Just this year, when 
the Cubs lost [in the playoffs],” 
notes Andelman, “he said, ‘I 
hope Eddie Andelman’s happy, 
the Cubs lost.’” And indeed 
Andelman was. Because as soon 
as Zimmer's team won the Na- 
tional League East, Andelman bet 
against them in the League 
Championship Series versus the 
Giants. 

The anti-Zimmer crusade was 
perhaps Andelman’s most nota- 
ble run of on-air spite. But 
Zimmer has plenty of company. 
Former Celtics owner John Y. 
Brown, for example, incurred a 
vintage Andelman public grudge. 
The Kentucky Fried Chicken 
magnate is blamed for the team’s 
catastrophic failures of the late 


‘70s. (In 1979 he sold his share of - 


the team and headed back to 
Kentucky to run for governor.) At 
the top of the show each week 
during Brown’s reign, The Sports 
Huddle gave Brown's wife, for- 
mer Miss America Phyllis George 
Brown, a new last name. At one 
point her name was Phyllis 
George Brown Khomeini Hagler 
Chamberlain McAdoo. 

Even after Brown skipped 
town, Andelman kept the heat 
on. He campaigned over the 
airwaves for Brown's gubernato- 
rial opponent, Louie Nunn. He 
contributed money to Nunn’s 
campaign and solicited contribu- 
tions from his listeners. During 
the election campaign, Nunn 
came on The Sports Huddle and 
was shocked by the anti-Brown 
fervor of Andelman’s audience. 
The Nunn campaign tried to 
convince Andelman to do radio 
spots for him in Kentucky, but at 
that point Andelman drew the 
line. 

“He [Brown] had a total dis- 












regard for this city and a system- 
atic way of telling everyone that 
there was no genius to Red 
[Auerbach],” says Andelman, 
who to this day bears plenty of ill 
will toward the former owner. “It 
made me sick.” 

Andelman even holds grudges 
that took root during his school 
days. For years he has been 
adamant about not attending his 
high-school reunions. “There 
was this one homeroom monitor 
who turned me in for smoking,” 
he recalls, shaking his head as if 
the incident had happened yes- 
terday. “I was suspended for a 
week, and my mother had to 
come into school. You have no 
idea what that did to her. And I 
have to see this asshole? If I ever 
went, I would probably deck the 
guy. 
“I try to be the best possible 
friend,” he says. And indeed, 
there is no shortage of people 
who vouch for his loyalty, gen- 
erosity, and compassion. But, as 
he himself notes, “I’m a shit 
enemy, too. If someone does me 
wrong, they won't get a second 
chance. It’s the Dorchester code.” 

Andelman not only nurses his 
own grudges but holds dear 
those of others as well. When 
asked, for example, to explain his 
lavish praise for Red Auerbach, 
he launches into a favorite anec- 
dote. The two went out for 
Chinese food, and Auerbach did 
all the ordering. Andelman — a 
professed “shrimp-with-lobster- 
sauce man” — complained that 
Auerbach ordered nothing that 
he liked. Auerbach pouted 
through the rest of dinner and 
didn’t speak to Andelman for 
several months afterward. 
“That's classic Red,” Andelman 
says, smiling. “How can you not 
love the guy.” 


Money talks 

Last month, Rickey Hen- 
derson, Mark Langston, and 
Kirby Puckett ushered in the 
latest chapter of fiscal lunacy in 
sports. Langston signed a $16 
million contract over five years 
with the California Angels; Hen- 
derson netted $12 million over 
four years from the Oakland A’s; 
Puckett re-signed with the Twins 
for $9 million over three years. 
Noted baseball plebeians like 
Pascual Perez (a three-year, $5.7 
million contract with the 
Yankees) and Walt Terrell ($3.6 
million over three years with the 
Pirates) hit the jackpot as well. In 
the words of Sports Illustrated's 
Peter Gammons, “Free agency is 
back, and the time has come 
when utility infielders dtive Rolls 
Royces and the superstars fly in 
private jets.” 


The era of piggery among 


agents and players is indeed alive 
and well, and more than a few of 
Andelman’s callers are outraged. 
“I can understand the fans being 
upset,” says Andelman. “A lot of 
them are struggling to put their 
kids through school ... and pay 
the bills. Jealousy’s a big part of 
it.” 

But though Andelman sym- 
pathizes with these callers, he in 
no way shares their anger. “Why 
should I be jealous? They [the 
athletes] are out to do the best 
that they can for themselves, and 
I'm all for it,” he declares. 
“They’re entertainers. . .. I’m not 
jealous of the rock stars making 
$15 million a year, or whatever 
they make. They [the athletes] 
are entitled to their share of the 
market.... More power to 
them.” 

In fact, according to Andelman, 
what's wrong with free agency is 
that it doesn’t go far enough. 
“What we have today in most 
sports is partial free agency,” he 
explains. “There should be total 
free agency with no restrictions.” 
Andelman also opposes the draft- 
ing of college players; he believes 
that every athlete should be able 
to make the best deal for himself 
with whatever team he wants, 
whenever he wants. 

This unusual advocaty of 
laissez-faire capitalism in the 
sports world — which puts him at 


odds with many of his listeners 
— reflects Andelman’s long- 
standing belief in the importance 
of the almighty dollar. Although 
he won't say what he’s worth, he 
notes that his “sigrature is good 
for a million dollars in every bank 
in Boston.” He votes Republican 
and says he’s obsessive about 
making a savings-account de- 
posit each week. 

In his first semester as an 
undergraduate at Boston Univer- 
sity, in the ‘50s, Andelman recalls 
watching several older Korean 
War veterans who were students 
at the school scraping and saving 
to support their families. The 
Korean GI bill had expired that 
year, and the veterans were no 
longer guaranteed a free educa- 
tion. “That made a huge im- 
pression on me,” he says. “I 
didn’t want to be in the same 
position as these guys. I said to 
myself, “You better train yourself 
to get into the business world and 
get ready to compete.’ I went to 
grad school.” 

While working toward an MBA 
degree at Northeastern, 
Andelman says, he maze a small 
fortune in insurance and real 
estate. He was in his early 20s at 
the time and hated the cold. To 
escape it, he says, “I flew down to 
Florida every weekend.” Not a 
bad set-up for a kid who “grew 
up dreaming of having a swim- 
ming pool.” 

Today the swimming pool is 
only a small part of Andelman’s 
self-proclaimed “dream house,” 
in Lynnfield. It also includes a 
sauna, whirlpool, and basketball 
court. In a Globe column last 
May, Jack Craig reported that 
WHDH pays Andelman an esti- 
mated $700,000 over three years. 
(Andelman himself refuses to 
divulge his earnings but con- 
cedes, “I’m a happy puppy.”) He 
has substantial property holdings 
locally, as well as in Nevada and 
Florida. And he fantasizes about 
building “the Andelman family 
compound” somewhere in the 
Boston area to house the families 
of his three sons when the boys 
get older. 

Andelman wears his success 
proudly: he drives an El Dorado 
and volunteers that he eats out 
about five times a week. But he 
deeply resents the implication 
that he’s selfish and driven by 
greed. He points to his and his 
wife, Judi’s, work for children’s 
charities such as The Jimmy Fund 
and Santa’s Kitchen. “If you can 
find me one person, or three 
people,” Andelman concludes 
briskly, “who volunteer more 
days, more nights, and more time 
to charity than I do, other than 
the full-timers, I'll kiss your ass in 
front of Filene’s Basement at 
noon and give you an hour to 
draw a crowd.” 


Protecting the nest 

Roger Clemens’s fall from local 
grace was dramatic. In autumn of 
1988, the big righty was the 
sainted hero pitching the Red Sox 
to the division championship. In 
the winter, he became public- 
enemy number one after two 
clumsy interviews with Channel 
5's Mike Lynch and Mike Dowl- 
ing respectively. In the first Q&A, 
which took place around the time 
his buddy Bruce Hurst was sign- 
ing with San Diego, Clemens 
issued a strange complaint about 
the “obstacles there in Boston.” 
His grievance, he later claimed, 
concerned the Red Sox, not the 
city. His specific points of conten- 
tion were hard to decipher, but he 
made one cryptic reference to the 
players’. having to carry their own 
bags on the road that stuck in 
everyone’s mind. 

The fans and media were in a 
frenzy. “I can’t believe the kind of 
life these guys lead to begin 
with,” Cheri Giffin, a fan from 
Randolph told the Boston Herald 
a few days after the interview, 
“and to be bleep and moaning 
about it cuts me to the quick.” 
Wrote Tim Horgan in his Herald 
column, “After listening to Roger 
Rocket mouth off on Ch. 5 the 

See SPORTING, page 22 
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Best Nightciub 
—- Bauston Magazine 


LT With Special Guests: 


TEMPLE onhom 


D A HOrResS 


TOYS 


In an exciusive 7,500 seat 
arrangement at the 


Boston Garden 
Friday, Feb. 2 
7:30 PM ° $18.50 


Tickets available at the Boston 
Garden Box Office, all Ticketron 
locations or charge by calling 
Teletron 1-800-382-8080, 

in Boston call 720-3434. 


Wed. dan. 10° Op.a. 
THE W. RS 
also 
BIG TOWN 
Thurs., Jan. .m. 
Ans tedionnie Asountic inenete Connert 


for Fearless Hearts. A Charity for 
Homeless Children 





Special reception available for 
show only. Ticket price 925.00” 


.. Jan. 12¢8 & 1lp.m. 


ROOMFUL OF BLUES 


Wed., Jan. 17 ¢ 8 p.m. 


February 11 


CENTRUM : 
7:30 PM = $19.50 


Tickets available at the Cen- 
trum Box Office, all Ticketmas- 
ter locations or mre 4 


charge by phone pen 2S 
at (617) 931-2000. —e1#180".:000 





Thurs., Jan. 18 ¢ 9p.m. 
Record Release Party 


VOW OF SILENCE 








CENTRUM 


Tickets avaiable at the Centrum Box Office, all Tickstmas- 
ter locations or charge by phone at 617-831-2000. 


ais rom via (617) 931 2000 


Sun., Jan. 21 ¢ 9 p.m. 
Russia's First Lady of Jazz 


Tues., Jan. 23 ¢ 9 p.m. 
An Extraordinary Blend of Israeli, 
Spanish, & American Th 
Singer, 


Fri., Jan. 26 © 8 p.m. 


SHELLY THUNDER 


Tues., Jan. 30 ¢9p.m. 
From Ire’ 


MAURA O'CONNEL 


Weds., Jan. 31 ¢ 8 & 11p.m. 


BLIND PIG 


Fri., Feb. 2° 8 & 11 p.m. 


POUSETTE 
DART BAND 
Thurs., Feb. 8 ¢ 8 & 11p.m. 

Rockabilly nd 
ROBERT GORDON 

-weFri., Feb. 9¢ 8 & 11 p.m. 

#1 on the Jazz charts 


ACS 





February 14 ¢ 7:30 pm « $18.50 
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Ka muinis est 


25 NECCO ST 


frcseut 


CUBE E 


THE HISTORY 

OF AMERICAN 
MUSIC IN 3 
E-2 PIECES 


Sat., Feb. 3 ¢ 8PM 
$18 tn advance * $20 day of show 


TickeTS AVAILABLE AT BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 


» - _, 
BOX OFFICE AND rexel ZZasren roy eee sete ts one 


CALL-FOR-TIX (617) 931-2000 


GREAT NORTHEAST PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 






All Seats Reserved ° Tickets $16.50 & $18.50 
Available at Box Office & all TICKETRON locations 
Out of Town Ticket Agency- Harvard Square 
(Lowell show only) 

TO CHARGE BY PHONE CALL 1-800-382-8080 







Silber 


Continued from page 6 

Texas style, when it comes to 
political connections, John Silber 
thinks big and settles for nothing 
but the best. 

So, Silber solicits the aid of 
heavy-hitters like Wright, who 
received an honorary BU degree 
in 1982 and later gave Silber 250 
copies of his infamous book, 
Reflections of a Public Man, to 
distribute to (in Silber’s own 
words) “people who would sup- 
port him.” Like US Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy, who carried the 
ball in the Senate on $19 million 
worth of federal economic-de- 
velopment-authority grants for 
BU’s Metcalf Center, a 14-build- 
ing science-and-engineering 
complex. Like White, and Bulger, 
and former House ‘Speaker 
Thomas McGee, who cleared the 
track for the armory bill on the 
House side. Like the highly re- 
garded Washington-based lobby- 
ing firm of Cassidy and As- 
sociates, which pocketed a cool 
$1,026,774 in just two years dur- 
ing the mid 1980s for services 
rendered to BU in Boston and 
Washington. 

After all, while going right to 
the top may be costlier and more 
difficult, it tends also to be more 
discreet — and more effective. 
“Part of the success of BU in these 
efforts is it’s done so quietly,” 
says former state senator George 
Bachrach, another of the four 
senators who voted against the 
armory sale. “Silber is sophisti- 
cated and has been playing the 
inside piece adroitly.” And that 
deftness, suggests Beacon Hill 
lobbyist Dennis Newman, “may 
explain why you don’t hear many 
stories” about Silber’s inside 
power game. 

But some tales do tend to get 
out, each one illuminating a 
different aspect of Silber’s politi- 
cal persona. There’s the story of 
James Howell, the BU trustee for 
whom the legislature rewrote 
state ethics law rather than sub- 
ject him to legal backlash over his 





Silber hung tough with old pal Wright. 


zealous BU advocacy. (See side- 
bar.) 


PUTTING THE PETAL TO 
THE METAL IN CHELSEA 
The still-unfolding story of 
BU’s 10-year contract to manage 
the downtrodden Chelsea Public 
Schools is another case study of 
Silber’s technique. The Chelsea 
project was a reversal on the 
usual BU-Beacon Hill relation- 
ship; this time, it was legislative 
leadership — in the person of 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee chairman Richard Voke, of 
Chelsea — who came, hat in 
hand, to Silber seeking favors — 
specifically, salvation for his 
city’s desperate school system. 

And in true Texas-power- 
politics fashion, Silber rode his 
advantage hard: With Bulger on 
the Senate side and Voke in the 
House set to push hard for 
legislative approval of the 
Chelsea takeover, BU had little 
interest in seeing its pet project 
pawed over by critics. 

“My general concerns about 
the thing were enough to con- 
vince them that they absolutely 
didn’t want their bi!i coming 
anywhere near my committee,” 
says Senator Richard Kraus, co- 
chairman of the Committee on 
Education. “Kind of ironic, con- 
sidering it’s probably one of the 
most important education bills 
ever to come up here.” 

So the Chelsea bill came 
through the Local-Affairs Com- 
mittee, complete with testimony 
at a public hearing by Silber and, 
in a rare appearance of this sort, 
Bulger. The bill — which, in 
addition to BU’s advocacy, en- 
joyed broad philosophical sup- 
port within the legislature — 
emerged unscathed by the stren- 
uous: objections of unions con- 
cerned about ceding excessive 
management rights and by bilin- 
gual-education groups worried 
about being rendered irrelevant. 
“The moment I realized we were 
in a David-and-Goliath situation 
was when he sent all the legis- 
lators invitations to a luncheon 
with Bush and Mitterand,” recalls 





Kathy Kelley, a lobbyist for the 
Massachusetts Federation of 
Teachers. 

If the message from the legis- 
lature to Silber was “have it your 
way,” his response was to ask for 
it all. Included in the home-rule 
petition that authorized BU’s 
takeover of the Chelsea schools 
was a sentence that exempted 
from scrutiny by the state inspec- 
tor general certain records related 
to BU’s management contract. In 
testimony before the legislature’s 
Local-Affairs Committee, F. 
Daniel Ahern Jr., a spokesman for 
the IG’s office, termed the 
provision “unprecedented” and 
suggested it was “inappropriate 
for any contractor providing 
services to a municipality to 
dictate to the municipality and to 
the General Court special limita- 
tions on the investigative jurisdic- 
tion of a watchdog agency like 
the Inspector General.” 

But maybe that’s just John 
Silber displaying yet another 
classic trait of the successful 
political player — a long mem- 
orv. For it was the very same IG’s 
otfice that for years has given 
Silber such a huge pain in the 
saddle over the Commonwealth 
Armory deal; first, by unsuc- 
cessfully lobbying Governor 
King to veto the bill before 
leaving office; later, in 1986, by 
urisuccessfully lobbying Dukakis 
to kill a bill that would have 
allowed BU more opportunity to 
profit from commercial activity 
on the armory site. 

Thus far, protestations of vir- 
ginity to the contrary, Silber’s 
skill at the inside political game 
has earned him a reputation as 
one of Beacon Hill’s cleverest 
players. But the broader political 
commitments demanded by the 
gubernatorial race are a far cry 
from the. surgical strikes of 
Silber’s political past. On a big 
stage like this, one puppet don’t 
make no show. Or as Jim Collins, 
the former Amherst rep puts it, 
“The issue is whether the 
philosopher king can move for- 
ward and be the democratic 
governor.” 0 
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Are your attitudes 
about mental illness 
still in the dark ages? 


Our notions about mental 
illness have a long, dark 
history. Age-old fears, 
resentments and scorn still 
poison our perceptions. 
Sadly, these 
misunderstandings keep us 
form seeing seeing mental 
illness for what it really is: a 
distressing medical disease. 
A disease that afflicts over 
35 million Americans. 

But the stigma of mental 
illness keeps most of those 
afflicted from seeking help. 
Which is tragic. Because 
today there's more hope than 
ever before. In recent years, 
medical science has begun to 
unlock many of the 
mysterics of mental illness 
and discovered new drugs 
and better therapies to treat 
it. 

In fact, today, 2 out of 3 
people who get help go on to 
lead productive lives. For an 
informative booklet about 
mental illness, contact the 
American Mental Health 
Fund. 

Learn to see the sickness. 


American Mentul Health 
Fund 
P.O. Box 17700, 
Washington, DC 20041. 
Or call, toll-free: 
1-800-433-5959 


f: d 
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iiducation 


LSAT GMAT GRE 


Small Interactive Classes 
Free Introductory Class 
Call: 232-9299 


(2 ee TEST PREP ‘SERVI CES 


iantipdinats College of At 
Professional and Continuing Education 
621 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 


Courses and Workshops in art, crafts 
design, media & performing arts, art history 
and art education. 


Spring classes start January 16th 


Call now for a brochure 
617°731°0275 


Massachusetts College of Art is a state supported college 
offering BFAMFA, and MSAE programs. 


sol ¢an learn what most do in 2 years! Our 
ram is an accelerated skill development 
me a petiect ion recent grads or others looking to get.on 
it track quickly - without compromising quality. . 


multi-faceted program includes: 


* experiential hands-on learning 

¢ development of job specific skills 
¢ instruction by industry experts 

® outplacement services 

* state-of-the-art learning facility 


Classes begin January 29, 1990 


If you have a minimum of an Associate’s degree and 
would like to enter — highly challenging area of Finance, 
.contact Patricia E. Tra ram 9" er, Boston 
University, Corporate Educa bon J on gy ade ng Road, 
Tyngsboro, MA 01879; 508-649- 


Practical Philosophy 


F | wm his introductory course in practical philosophy is based 
on the great teachings of past and present. Presented in 
12 weekly classes, the course is of particular interest to those 
seeking answers to the simple and fundamental questions of 
life. What is its purpose? What are its underlying principles? 
Why was I brought into being? 

The lectures and discussions are designed to help the 
individual better realize his own potential and understand his 
own nature. Students are asked neither to accept nor reject any 
of the ideas, however appealing, but rather to test them for 
themselves in the light of their own experience. 

Among the topics discussed are wisdom, truth, con- 
sciousness, the nature and function of the mind, and the force 
of attention. 

You may join an introductory series of 12 weekly lec- 
tures. Classes begin at 7:15 pm and end at about 9:30 pm. 
Tuition is $85. You may register by mail, or from 6:45 pm on 
the first night of attendance. 


For more information or a free brochure call 617-647-1234. 


Winter term begins the week of January 8th in three locations: 


Mondays or Wednesdays 28 Worcester Lane, Waltham 
Tuesdays ‘45 Washington Street, Braintree 
151 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


The Philosophy Foundation 28 Worcester Lane, Waltham, MA 02154 











HARVARD 


EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Repent as “one of the best kept secrets in New England,” the Harvard 
Extension School has historically provided credit and noncredit instruction 
to more than 300,000 women and men since its founding eighty years ago. 


For the best in adult higher education, enroll this spring in the Harvard 
Extension School, serving nearly 14,000 students of all ages annually. 
* open enroliment 
* reasonable tuition rates 
* graduate certificate programs 
* excellent Harvard-affiliated teaching faculty 
* undergraduate/graduate degree programs 
* convenient evening classes in Harvard Yard 
* parking permits available 


Registration tor spring term classes began 
December 11; classes begin January 29. To 
request an Extension School course catalogue 


call 495-7928 or pick up a catalogue 
24 hours per day at 20 Garden Street, 


[_] Please send the 1989-90 Harvard Extension Schoo! course catalogue. 
(Allow 2-3 weeks for delivery.) 


name 
address 


Statle_.. Zip 


WEEE. “HaRVARD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SCHOOL 
<> Dept. 770, 20 GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 





And the right place, if Ye 





Copley Square, Boston, is our new off-campus 
location at the Snowden International School 
on Newbury Street. (You can also take evening 


courses in Braintree, Hingham, and West 


Roxbury, and courses on Saturday mornings 
in Boston at our Harbor Campus and Downtown 
Center.) Most classes meet once a week, and 


tuition is affordable. 


Don’t wait! Send inthe coupon or give us a call! 


Please send me information. I'm, Call now! 
interested in 617929-7900 
0 evening courses at the Snowden 

School in Boston . 


0 evening courses in suburban locations 

©) Saturday morning courses at the 
Harbor Campus 

0 Saturday morning courses at the 


Downtown Center bit F er 
Return to: acca 4 
a a Division of Continuing Education 
University of Masszchusetts at 
SOA aa ; —_+—+_——— Boston, MA02125-3393 
Address 
eer torr - ———_—_—— bec <r ne ramadan 


A Commonwealth of Learning 
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WEX REX COLLECTIBLES 
Cultural 


.4. NOTHING 
MOUNTS 


Worcester Centrum ¢ Feb 14. || $4 


413 
737-5 152 


CONCERTS 4 Bruins vs. Moscow-Jan. 9 
Fs *Richard Marx—Feb. 14 
: *Red Sox—All Games 


Springfield Civic Center * Jan 9 whe : 1-508-532-6407 immediate Delivery THE TEARS 
TRASH BROADWAY 


CARTNEY SPORTING EVENTS | THRUST «-MOSTACL : 
Me 16 ils are , i nae : Oo s pa, tl . PR Be —— 
Worcester Centrum ¢ Feb 8 & 9 RED SOX ‘f in —_ \ ba | THE BAGS 
N : N 4 unday rough riday for} nea 2 5 | 
DAY Tieton ae jodges.| hep yourself and your neghbertond a THE TITANICS » BULKHEAD 
: | 
BILLY JOEL OPE. G secre Guoes ioe wore guioey © When you're out walking “ot jogging. stay JONES VERY 


“‘that’s not far away. alert. Keep your mind on your surroundings KING MOON RAZOR 
Know who's in front and who's behind you. 


pacccaphbs, ie N.Y. Giant's mre “Skee || Sc cia 
Play off i oh eum ons eagles opie tie S e) The H S| D) E 
WHITESNAKE Tickets Boston Police JOHNNY & 


Worcester Centrum ¢ Feb 11 Nei 
2 Seem THE JUKES 
Habe erg rye 


247-4345 THE BREAKDOWN 
RELEASE « LOYAL 4 
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And ah 
Neighborhiced Crime oe 
now and you can help me 





MINISTRY 


KMFDN 


Festival Schedule 
* 


@ 16 Jan Tu 


The Laszlo Gardony Trio 


ala h 20 Jan Sat 
are proud to sponsor et 
a Charles Hotel and Water Music Inc. The Gary Burton Quintet 


ae | oer 
presentation of * 19 Jar Martin Luther King Jr 


oe hits Charile peeens IBRAHIMA’S 


5 yeans of eS ee WORLD BEAT 


N\ + \ Live WFNX Jazz Brunch with Jeff Turton 
%: Ipc = 6 SIE SAIC RE OR SOc ee iene eo ra 1 EPs BARE tere t 
/ @ 23 Jan Tue = a r cor SO L ae 7G en Ear 


4_~—1-, 


The Jay Brandford Sepiet 184 


@ 24 Jan Wed through 28 Jan Sun OV E Ry KI al E 


Betty Carter and her Trio 
3 W1@) 510) 5110) 
ch Aes valde POWERMAD 


The Stan Getz 


—— 
lan Tue 
A five-week Celebration pee ) 
ive-wee / The Olga atelsirelemeler-lacsi Sao BOOM 
@ 31 Jan Wed through 3 Feb Sat (Out Go The Lights) 
The George Coleman Quartet PAT TRAV E RS 
* 3 Feb Sat fe ts STREET KID 
The Herbie Hancock VALKYRIE » ONE HORSE OPERA 
i fare) 
e CES | | ee Sree | Se | eae, 


@4 Feb Sun a a 
The Artemis ‘Ensemble: bsfoldel-Jas 


@6 Feb Tue t MI EAT 


Deborah Henson-Conant: Jazz Harp 
@ 7 Feb Wed through 10 Feb Sat x 0 Pp U P Pe ETS 


The Cedar Walton Ron Carter 
Billy Higgins Trio E =:LEVENTH DREAM DAY 


@11 Feb Sun ‘ 
The Jim Hail Ron Carter Duo 


| a 


ES oo i T 
= To == ne J , n 
* 11 Feb Sun a a 


Carmen McRae | Das BROWN 
Se FE. FREDDIE 


@ 13 Feb Tue 


The Harper Brothers Wife G R FE G @) R 


14 Feb Wed & LLOYD PARKS 
A Valentine from Rebecca Parris & WE THE PEOPLE 


@ 15 Feb Thu and 16 Feb Fri 9 & | ! 98: 50/10 
The Frank Morgan Quartet. om oer x i ae ie ror 
@ 17 Feb Sat 94! lar i 


Jerry Gonzalez nil the Fort Apache Band TH E rau) LU ° : 


Eddie Palmieri 


* 18 Feb Sun ! 


The New Black | == Te] [2k 
with Butch Thompson 
* 18 Feb Sun 


The McCoy Tyner 


lot Te Mt =F-Jale 
i | PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING © Ticke 
For tickets and information call available at STRAWBERRIES Records & Tapes 


a | Tic ketron * Teletron 720-3434 * Co encbins 
fi rolalersla dp 4 (617 876-7777 im 497-1118 * Out of Town and The Channel Box 
Office * For further info: 451-1050 
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It’s 
Okemo 
Mountain, 
Vermont--- 
The best bet for 
vacationers insofar 
as national resorts 


that go aly LO [ 


you.99 SKI Magazine. @@As an 
intermediate’s playground, Okemo 
can have few peers...with more 
snowmaking, new trails, new lifts---and 
| new life.99 Skiing Magazine. @@If you're 





looking for a ski area without 30 minute lift 
lines and unconcerned employees, look no further 
than Okemo Mountain.99 Ski Resorts Magazine. 

Ce Skiing at Okemo 1s out of this world. Okemo is even 
better than it says. On a scale of 1 to 10, I'd have to give 
Okemo an 11.99 Frank Sousa, i i Union. ee It’s big, 
it’s close, and it has become one of New England's hottest ski 
resorts.99 Michael O'Connor, Boston Herald. €@Okemo remains in 
touch with its roots, understanding that serving the needs of the 
individual skier is paramount to a successful operation.99 Bob 
Kievra, Marlboro Enterprise. @€ Because of the wide dispersion of 
lifts it is hard for Okemo to be crowded.99 Tommy Hine, Hart- 
ord Courant. ©€Okemo’s layout is what a mountain ought to be. 
Trails are designed the way skiers would lay them out.99 Morris- 
town Record. ®@ Tops nationwide for liftside lodging.99 Glamour. 











Let us send you a mountain of information on Okemo. Call (802) 228-5571 for lodging, 
(802) 228-4041 for general information. Or write Okemo, 426 Mountain Rd., Ludlow, VT 05149. 


OKEMO MOUNTAIN A LUDLOW, VERMONT 
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The Nora Theatre Company 


is delighted to bring back its critically acclaimed production of one of the “Beet of 
OR YOUR 
Morning's At Seven LIFE. ! 
by Paul Osborn Oli csies (ciel oh ae of gloml of ale( =| When you give to the WOODWARSS MOTOR INN 


deruary 4, 6, 6, 11, 12, 16, 20, 25, 38, 27 of 620 pm | Red Cross, you take ona great 
) pm ibility: saving Lincoln, New Hampshire 03251 
thousands of lives. Maybe SUPER SKI & STAY FACILITIES 
estieaboes All rat sibs neg ~ Soest Giay * 80 Units ® 5 Miles to Loon 
CS wie je 3 
' . thru Thursday 12/04/89-3/30/90. (Not * Restaurant * 7 Miles to Cannon 
American valid holiday weeks.) © Lounge © Racquetball 
Red ( ‘ross RATES * Indoor Pool ¢ Game Room 
2 per room $45.00 | * Sauna * Guest Laundry 
. 3 per room $37.00 | ° Jacuzzi * Color TV 
4 per room $33.00 | ° Exercise Equipment ¢ In-Room Phones 
Rat lude: Lod Skiing (at Loon Mt., : 
Breton Woods Cannon Mi. or Waterville Valle 1800-635 89 68 


MAP Plan available. Tax and Gratuity not ‘“é 
included. Indoor Pool rooms $10.00 extra daily. or 603-745-8141 AAA 


e Eelin 2 Coes are) 
itaileritiaand His Ree your Health and Counselitg 


| needs turn to our special section in 
School Urban Eye/Lifestyle 


FEATURING: 
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Drawings from 


the Museum 
Boymans-van e Psychotherapy 


Beuningen, e Group Therapy 
Rotterdam e Family Planning 

e Stress Management 
Rembrandt was not only a e General Health 


great artist. He was also a 
great teacher. Compare the 


it dideneas ok The Phoenix 
Sales a gest Rosai? Health & Counseling 
ivespedatitnat Section 

‘> “a Jee 
Ray ar 28, 1990 For your mind 
‘Tuesday-Sunday tem -500 pe. and for your body 


ae -\ 
Arthur M. Sackler Museum 
Harvard University 
485 Broadway, Cambridge Ker \ 


617-495-9400 


SPORTSWORLD 


NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST SPORTS MEMORABILIA SHOPPE!!! 


At Sportsworid we carry the largest selection of 
Boston Red Sox Memorabilia anywhere to be found! 


COMPLETE SETSeAUTOGRAPHS i 5 © YEARBOOKS ¢ T-SHIRTS 
eSCORECARDS *ROOKIE CARDS | eGAME USED EQUIPMENT. 
PLUS ALL YOUR | eBINDERS ¢ SHEETS : 
COLLECTING SUPPLIES , eCARD CASES¢BALL HOLDERS 
oPOSTERS : ePRICE GUIDES °ETC. 


BASEBALL = FOOTBALL = HOCKEY = BASKETBALL - 


Sportsworld has over a half million cards in stock daily 


Stop by Sportsworid and visit the finest and largest sports memoribilia store you will ever see. 
OPEN DAY ALWAYS BUYING 


x10 SPORTSWORLD) “==. 


429 Broadway "Everett, MA 02149 = (617) 387-7220 





INCLUDES 
SHOW DON'T TELL 
THE PASS 
SUPERCONDUCTOR 


RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 
“Mother's Milk” 


BILLY JOEL. @ 
GREATEST HITS 
VOLUME I & VOLUME II 
eae aa eae 


BOSTON, Kenmore Sq. 522 Comm. Ave__(617)262-4610 
BOSTON, Downtown Crossing, Wash. St___(617)482-5257 
BOSTON, No. Station, Causeway St__ (617) 523-5945 
BROCKTON,714 Crescent St_________. (508)580-5858 
BROCKTON, 21 Torrey St... ==> =~ —S—CSCS«A( 5108) 580-8993 
BURLINGTON, 34 Cambridge St __ (617)273-3044 
BURLINGTON, Burlington Village _______ (617)273-0022 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 30 JFK St——_— (617)354-6232 
CAMBRIDGE, 750 Memorial Drive._____ (6 17)492-7850 
CANTON, Cobbs Corner. (6 17)821-5710 
DEDHAM, Dedham Plaza, Rte. 1________ (617)329-5808 
FRAMINGHAM, 60 Worcester Rd____._ (508) 879-7310 
LEOMINSTER, Searstown Mali_______. (508)537-6894 
LYNN, Brookside Sq. «(6 17) 581-5430 
MEDFORD, 25 Revere Beach Pkwy.____— (6 17)395-8200 
PEABODY, 7 Syivan St (508)532-5750 
QUINCY, President's Piaza__. == (6:17) 472-1153 
RANDOLPH, Randolph Shopping Ctr____ (6 17) 986-8096 
RAYNHAM, River Run Plaza —_—-. (508)597-4992 
. SAUGUS, Rte. 1, 405 Broadway (617) 231-0424 
SHREWSBURY, Rte. 9, White City Plaza _(508)757-3443 
WATERTOWN, Watertown Mali__._——s ss: (617)923-9808 
, WORCESTER, 10 Front St. _ (508)755-4783 


SALE STARTS JANUARY 4th. 


TOM PETTY 222 
HEARTBREAKERS 


BOOK OF DAYS (air 
including: % 
Should God Forget 


Entertain Me/Torch 


Gar 


CS 


| Boys INHEAT 
Tar othe Boot ar Gr Be Gn A Dream 


Rickie Lee Jones 
Flying Cowboys 


ERIC CLAPTON 
JOURNEYMAN 


Featuring: PRETENDING * BEFORE YOU ACCUSE ME 


Every compact 
disc in stock 
now on sale! 


. All Classical, 


Jazz, Country, 
Rock, Rap, 
new releases 
on sale! 
Thousands of 
titles to 
choose from! 


RECORDS - TAPES -CDs - VIDEOS 


Wherever You Are...We Are! With A Convenient Location Near You! ee oe 





— 
cml 
~ 
¥ 


MOUNTAIN 


ulat 


* 


CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
AND SKI BONUS COUPONS | 
603-466-3326 


NA Q BROCHURE 


ADDRESS ___ | O KIDS PROGRAMS 


O COLLEGE RATES 
CITY. S 


SEND TO: WILDCAT, PO BOX R, JACKSON,NH 03846 





Get the Owners Manual 
For Your Mind 


eh un = One of the most stimulat- 
167 weeks on a _ 2 ingand challenging books 
the national | f : =2== — ever written, DIANETICS 
Z will give you a new look at 
best seller lists. your life and your 
potentials. 


Wi 


AANA 
NTT LULL 


What gets in the way 
of clear thinking? 
See page 61 


\ 


DIANETICS contains 
discoveries about the 
mind that have been 
compared to the discov- 
— , =z ery of the wheel or fire. 
Can aches and pains = = T 2d Fe 5 . Millions have read 
be caused by the mind? — oe DIANETICS and use 
See page 127 a ew BRE its principles to live 
| — ~ happierand more con- 
Pa fident lives. 

How can youincrease : 
your potentialfor 4 

success?“ 3 

See page 57° > ~ am 
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Buy it, Read it, Use it. 
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Wilt 


WANALANNTAN 
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your COMPLETE bookstore 
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TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 


FLORIDA 


Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 


rrom 249 
Frome 
FROM°e 
rrom209 
FROM’ 


eS ee hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates 
vary with departure date, length of stay and hotel selected. 


SPRING TRAINING IN FLORIDA! 
STAY IN WINTERHAVEN or ORLANDO 
CHOOSE FROM 4 WEEKS! 
MAR 3-10,10-17,17-24, 24-31 


Includes: Roundtrip jet 
_ transfers or car, 7 nights hotel, 
3 es Red Sox game tickets, 4 day _ 
hed pass to Disney World if you stay 
, in Orlando. 


S p.p. 
dbl. 
from occ 


FREE! = — 
Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 

CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE ES. . . American, Eastern, 
Continental, United, Pan Am El Al, Delta 
TWA, Northwest, USAir, British Air, 
tas, Air Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, 
wissAir, Air India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, 
Aer Lingus, Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 


39 John F. Penney St. 
Harvard 


can 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON-2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 
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JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Flynn 


Continued from page 7 

Despite the administration’s 
embarrassing near-defeat on the 
ballot question, Flynn and his 
policy advisers insisted on claim- 
ing a decisive victory for the 
notion of an appointed school 
committee and on forging ahead 
with their plans. (Recently, in the 
face of dwindling support for the 
appointed committee, Flynn has 
indicated a willingness to com- 
promise on the issue.) 

The administration's policy of- 
fice, which led the ballot-ques- 
tion campaign, also caused a 
furor, this time among local civil- 
rights activists, in its attempt late 
last fall to interfere with the 
selection of an executive director 
for the Boston Fair Housing 
Commission. The quasi-indepen- 
dent commission, ordered under 
a recent court ruling to step up 
local fair-housing enforcement, 
went through a legally man- 
dated, open, months-long pro- 
cess (one in which mayoral aides 
participated) and eventually 
picked former area director of the 
US Equal Opportunity Employ- 
ment Commission (EEOC) 
Thomas L. Saltonstall as its ex- 
ecutive director in late October. 

Saltonstall won widespread re- 
spect among local civil-rights 
activists during his EEOC tenure 
in the early 1980s, when he 
instituted anti-workplace-dis- 
crimination policies and _pro- 
grams that forced a number of 
key Boston-area employers to 
pursue aggressively the hiring 
and promotion of minorities and 
women. He seemed like a superb 
choice to head the commission, 
which a federal court last year 
ordered to beef up its monitoring 
and enforcement responsibilities 
in the city. 


Finnegan underestimated Flynn’‘s appeal. 


The administration, though, 
objected to the choice of Salton- 
stall, arguing that the commission 
head — chosen through an open 
applicatiOn and selection process 
— ought to be a minority. In a 
ham-handed move that tried to 
circumvent the commission’s le- 
gally independent hiring process, 
Flynn proposed putting a black 


man, Theodore Landsmark, the’ 


director of the city’s Office of Jobs 
and Community Services, in the 
Fair Housing job. He then an- 
nounced he wanted to merge the 
agency with four other human- 
rights departments as part of 
what he called a budget- cunting 
measure.’ 

Even as civil-rights groups 
were protesting that the Fair 
Housing Commission was being 
squeezed rather than bolstered 
and expanded, Flynn policy aide 
David Cortiella was busy telling 
reporters that the administration 
had problems with Saltonstall’s 
appointment because he is white 
and lives in Belmont. 

Flynn and Saltonstall eyentu- 
ally made peace, and the mayor 
asked the former EEOC director 
to take the job. Saltonstall, 
though, withdrew his candidacy 
for what he said were personal 
reasons (the city doesn’t offer the 
kind of disability policy he needs 
to cover medical care for an old 
back injury). But the flap prompt- 
ed the resignation of Miguel Satut, 
chairman of the Fair Housing 
Commission. And it touched off 
widespread anger in the civil- 
rights community over the ad- 
ministration’s cavalier handling of 
the commission, and what some 
maintain is its lack of commitment 
to fair-housing policy. 

“Tom was backed by every 
major civil-rights group in the 
city,” says Leonard Zakim, ex- 
ecutive director of the New Eng- 
land Regional Office of the Anti- 
Defamation League and co-chair- 





man of the Greater Boston Civil 
Rights Coalition. ‘He is.ar inde- 
pendent advocate and an en- 
forcer. The color issue is not the 
reason they didn’t want him. 
They didn’t want him because 
they aren’t ready to enforce fair 
housing. They don’t have their 
house in order.” 

The school-ballot-question 
controversy and the Fair Housing 
Commission flap were sure signs 
of an administration that hasn’t 
carefully evaluated its own edu- 
cation and housing policies re- 
cently or put programs or cam- 
paigns in place to enact them. 
They both revealed scattershot 
approaches to critical public poli- 
cies and a sense that when it 
comes to issues of education and 
housing, the administration 
thinks it knows best — regardless 
of what its constituents want or 
think. 

Whether or not Flynn decides 
to take on a gubernatorial race, 
he'll have to sit back, listen to 
constituents, and assess where he 
intends to go with education and 
housing, which have been two 
cornerstones of his mayoral pol- 
icy. If he does run, he'll have to 
sort out how his personal views 
on abortion will affect the 
women of the state, and to justify 
those views, not simply insist he 
has a right to have them. He'll 
also have to determine how he'll 
explain the need for a tax hike to 
a public that’s angry at politicians 
and hurting from the common- 
wealth’s rapidly escalating cost of 
living. 

The determined, populist Ray 
Flynn could run a serious, signifi- 
cant campaign for governor. But 
if his is going to be a voice that 
rises above the political fray, it 
can’t be the sometimes distorted 
one that’s resounded frequently 
in recent months in the city. It 
will have to be not only loud but 
clear. 0 




















PALLAS ATHENE 


WOMEN ARTISTS * WOMEN ARTISANS 





oi fe) 8) 2 
3 ii 3 
CRAFTED 
Ceramics 
Fiber 
Soft Sculpture 
Blown Glass 


Painting 
Mixed Media 


617-455-0708 


call for details on our 


. NEW STORE PROGRAMS 


¢ FREQUENT BUYER PROGRAM 
* COLLEGE STUDENT DISCOUNTS 
¢ USED CD/CONSIGNMENT PROGRAM 





The mountain 
the whole family 
will love to ski! 


Over $2 million dollars in 
improvements 

New 5000’ high speed 
detachable quad chair 








3 new ski trails 
New expanded base lodge 
95% snowmaking 


Come in 
and check out 
our huge 
CD collection 
featuring: 


e ROCK 
¢ CLASSICAL 


; a — | Ranked 8th in Ski Magazine 


° JAZZ survey in ski school pro- 


UNTR grams & family programs in 
* CO Y North America. 


In the year ahead, 
PALLAS ATHENE _ 
will be exhibiting the work 
of many new artists. 
To make room for the new 
work,we are having a 


SKI 100KM X-C, TOO! 








| 


No charge 
for special orders 
we have 
audio equipment 
and accassories 


PSIA-Certified Ski School - Hobbit/Pippin 
Ski School - Cafeteria - Lounge - Nursery - 
Equipment Rentals - Sport Thoma Ski Shop 


Ski*¥=3- 
304 Chestnut Street BrettonWoods 
Needham Resort 


Mon.-Sat 1lam-9pm 
Sun. 1-5 pm 


free parking in rear 





January 8-14 
Mon.-Sat. 10am-6pm 
Sun 12-5 pm 
224 Washington Street 
617-739-1324 
Brookline Village 





Rt. 302 - Box SW + Bretton Woods, New Hampshire 03575 


SKI INFORMATION 603-278-5000 
LODGING RESERVATIONS 603-278-1000 
REAL ESTATE OFFICE 603-278-1200 











Dia. (17)hoA-P-T-O-P-S 


All Zenith, Toshiba, NEC and Sharp Demonstration models on sale 
| PRODUCTIVITY SOFTWARE | SUPPLIES 









¢ Act Contact Management ¢ T1600 Battery Packs $59” 
Software $265” © Ink Jet Cartridges $8” 
e External 5.25 inch Disk Drive - @ Laplink Ill $89 © Box of 10 3.5inch DSDD 
$139% ¢ Battery Watch $29 7 


@ Box of 10.3.5 inch DSHD 
$25” 


We take the time to help you choose what's best for you. 
Our staff will install any additional options you may need. 


¢ Authorized Service Center * Highly Qualified Service Technicians © System Consultants on Staff 
¢ Convenient Leasing © 30 Day Return Upgrade Policy  * Many; Many models on display 
¢ Call today to arrange for an on site demonstration appointment 


L-A-P-T-O-P-S§ etc. 


New England's Authori La d Portable C ters. 
sey 168 oooie capped On = py Ao leptaie or s76-0615 ig 


All prices quoted are cash/check only 
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TICKETWSRLD 


Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees, 
dale lalcolaame)mial-m@) o\-1ce mm. aa a Pe Amn felelehu seh aejalekia: 
Patriots, Jets,& Giants 
ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 


WORCESTER CENTRUM 
Paul McCartney 2/8 « 2/9 
Whitesnake 2/11 ¢ Richard Marx 2/14 
Miami Sound Machine 3/12 


The Cult 2/2 


Aerosmith - 1/12 
Whitesnake - 2/9 
Miami Sound Machine 3/9 


All NFL Playoffs & Superbowl 
ral All College Bowl Games es) 
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Richardson Mall Hartford CT 06103 
5 M-F 9:30-5:30 
942 Main Street (203) 249-1000 MA 2:30-5:30, 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


BOSTON 
ROCKS 


Wednesday, January 10 


SAVAGE 
GARDEN 


with special quests BAD JUJU 
BOB MELOON & THE 
BIG ARGUMENT ¢ KAIROS 


50 FREE PIZZA! srtesy of Sorento's 


best ine node aos 


25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 451491905 






The Ph.D. Program in 
Gerontology 


y; 
fy _ 
This new doctoral program offers 
advanced interdisciplinary study in 
aging and social policy. By bringing 
together theories, concepts, and 
research methods from several 
social sciences, it provides a frame- 
work for assessing critical social 
questions and tools for considering 
new responses. 
The program seeks highly qualified 
students of diverse backgrounds. It 
will prepare its graduates to expand 
































the frontiers of gerontological know!l- 
edge through research, teaching, or 
policy development—and to play 

leadership roles in our aging society. 


now" 600 ia 
cal 529 oe Ys Vi 
or write: Uy Yy 


Office of New Student Services 
University of Massachusetts at Boston 
Boston, MA 02125-3393 











Please note: the application deadline is February 1. 
GRE scores are required. 





A Commonwealth of Learning 
















At home with the Fabulous Judi 


Sporting 
Continued from page 11 

other night, all I can say is, so 
what? I don’t know what the Sox 
could possibly do to make him 
more cantankerous than he 
already is. But it would certainly 
help all parties concerned if he 
knew what the hell. he was 
talking about.”" °° 

Clemens. tried his hand at 
damage control in the second 
interview but provided only 
more cannon fodder when he 
warned the media “that some- 
one’s gonna get hurt.” He 
claimed his comments had been 
“misinterpretated” [sic], but the 
situation was hopeless. He was 
booed feverishly on opening day. 

Not surprisingly, many calls to 
Andelman’s show ran against the 
star. Yet despite public opinion, 
Andelman remained Clemens’s 
staunchest supporter — partly for 
baseball reasons: if the Red Sox 
win a World Series in our life- 
time, he noted, it will be because 
of Roger Clemens. But there was 
more to it than that. It was clear 
that Andelman was picking up 
something in Clemens’s muddled 
proclamations that struck a re- 
sponsive chord inside himself. 

That something came out dur- 
ing a Clemens appearance on 
Andelman’s show after he'd 
signed a three-year, $7.5 million 
contract with the Red Sox. He 
spoke of himself as a family- 
oriented worrier and _ told 
Andelman that he couldn’t go out 
and pitch unless he knew his 
family could watch the game in a 
safe and comfortable environ- 
ment. Andelman was impressed. 
He told Clemens he had com- 
plete respect for his priorities and 
wished him all the luck in the 
world. 

When it comes to worrying 
about families, it turned out, 
Andelman and Clemens are kin- 
dred spirits, sharing the same 
fears and suspicions. “I could be 
out with the kids at a Celtics 
game and have a total stranger 
come up to me and say, ‘You 
fuckin’ Jew prick.’ Sure, it pisses 
me off.” He says he receives 
death threats occasionally, and 
mail with drawings of grave- 
stones bearing his kids’ names. 
“Those kinds of threats go on all 
the time with public figures,” he 
says. ‘There are a.lot of serial 





killers out there. You've got to be 
careful.” 

“Eddie protects the things he is 
close to,” says former Sports 
Illustrated writer, current National 
editor, and long-time friend Frank 
Deford. “Eddie has a keen sense 
of who he is and where he comes 
from,” adds Channel 7 general 
manager Sy Yanoff, a friend and 
fellow. Dorchester mative. “He 
identifies “himself very closely 
with what he belongs to.” 

Andelman holds to. the -tra- 
ditional notion that family comes 
first. His father imstilléd in him 
fierce familial pride, which~ is 
why he deeply resents a few of 
his cousins’ changing their last 
name to Allen. “My whole life 
revolves around my family,” he 
adds. “I know it sounds corny, 
but nothing else comes close.” 

Indeed, his voice softens when 
he talks about his wife and three 
boys. He’s been married 20 years 
to the woman listeners know as 
“The Fabulous Judi” (a takeoff of 
the famous lady wrestler The 
Fabulous Moohlah). Andelman 
had a long and wild bachelor- 
hood (“I was a_ two-fisted 
drinker,” he says) before getting 
married. The two met, says his 
wife, through fellow Sports Hud- 
dler Mark Witkin (whom she had 
dated earlier), and she says she 


was won over by an introductory 


letter of self-recommendation. 
And he describes his three chil- 
dren, David, 19, Michael, 17, and 
Daniel, 14, as his greatest ac- 
complishments. “I expect a lot 
from my boys, but they've 
always produced for me. They’ve 
never been involved with drugs 
or anything like that. Because 
they know if they do, it will be 
Daddy who locks them up in 
jail.” He’s deeply depressed 
about the not-so-distant day 
when they'll move out of the 
house for good. 

As in his Dorchester days, 
Andelman’s still proprietary 
about his own turf. His friends 
describe him as “protective” and 
“suspicious.” According to Judi, 
he can’t stand it when anyone 
from outside the household parks 
in their driveway. His unlisted 
phone number is privileged in- 
formation. And his kids accuse 
him of being overprotective. He 
and Judi must know where they 
are at all times. “The world’s a 
little dangerous,” he says. 

Andelman’s closeness to his 


" 
| 
| 


family is only one example of the 
pride he takes in those institu- 
tions he belongs to or identifies 
with. On air he makes frequent 
references to his Judaism (as 
when he told professional-wres- 
tling promoter Vince McMahon 
last Juneabout. his — wrestling: 
protégé “The Masked Rabbi”; he’ 
wears a mask, he said, because he 
is ashamed for his congregation), 

And despite his oftentimes 
demeaning criticism, his love for 
the home teams. is beyond qties- 
tion: He cried when John Havliz 


cek retired and when. Darryl ~ 


Stingley was. injured. On the 
fateful night that Mookie Wil- 
son‘s grounder rolled through Bill 
Buckner’s legs, he stayed on the 
air until 5 a.m. lending aid and 
comfort to his emotionally dis- 
traught callers. 

True, if the local teams disap- 
point, he'll beat them to a pulp on 
the air. But it’s strictly a family 


_ matter. If a New Yorker calls to 


throw in his two cents, Andelman 
protects his nest. New York and 
its inhabitants — the smug, 
loathsome bully down the block 
— have always triggered a special 
Andelman wrath. He encourages 
his listeners to give lost New 
York motorists the wrong direc- 
tions. 

So more than a few folks were 
puzzled by Andelman’s flirtation 
last. May with an offer from 
WABC, in New York, to do a 
Sunday-night sports show. To his 
Boston radio kingdom, the 
thought of Andelman holding 
court with a bunch of Gotham 
City listeners was akin to erecting 
a tall, green wall in left field of 
Yankee Stadium. But Andelman, 
who still hopes to do a New York 
program one day, insists that he’d 
go as an occupying army, preach- 
ing his Boston gospel to conquer 
the Big Apple in the name of the 
Red Sox, Patriots, Celtics, and (to 
a lesser degree) Bruins. You have 
to believe Andelman — it’s just 
not in his DNA to assimilate. 

“What Eddie loves, he cares 
deeply about,” says Deford. 
“He’s very much aware of being 
from Boston, and if anyone puts 
the city down, he'll take it 
personally. The teams are an 
extension of that love. He’s aware 
of the fact that he’s an Andelman. 
And if anyone says anything 
anti-Semitic within five miles of 
him, he'll hear it and he'll never 
forget it.” 0 
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The Care 

Echo & The Bunnymen 
Pixies 

The Charch 

The English Beat 

The Cure 


How Soon Is Now? 
Jast Like Heaven 

I Melt With You 

She Sells Sanctuary 
Sanday Bloody Sanday 
Love Shack 

It's The Ead Of The World As We Know It 
In Between Days 

Once Ina A Lifetime 

Blae Monday 

Radio Free Europe 

Bad 

Dear God 

Ia Your Eyes 

London Calling 

Barning Down The House 
Trae Faith 

Pride 

Love Cats 

Uncertain Smile 
Ranaing Up That Hill 
Roam 

I Will Follow 

Inside Oat 

Rise 

Birthday 

A Night Like This 

Fall On Me 

Fast Car 

Everyday fs Halloween 
Mandinka 

New Year's Day 

Let's Go To Bed 

Monkey Gone To Heaven 
Pretty In Pink 

South Central Rain 

With You 

Age Of Consent 

Save It For Later 

Close To Me 

Mayor Of Simpleton 
Blister In The San 
E=MC 

Temptation 

Why Can't I Be You 
Tarning Japanese 

Alex Chilton 

Mad World 

The One Thing 

Pretty Persuasion 

Slave To Love 

Swamp Thing 

Rock The Casbah 

Whole Of The Moon 
That's When I Reach For My Revolver 
Blood & Roses 
Avalon 

Bittersweet 

Closer To Fine 

I Stil! Haven't Found What I'm Looking For 
Ladlabye 

Bigmouth Strikes Again 
So Alive 

Red Rain 

Kingdom Of Rain 

More Than This 

Perfect Kiss 

Precioas 

Private Idaho 

The Killing Moon 

This Corrosion 

With Or Withoat Yoa 
Cities In Dust 
Clampdown 

Bring On The Dancing Horses 
Infected 

Jast Can't Get Enough 
Doa't Change 
Saedehead 

Two Hearts Beat As One 
Fescination Street 

Lips Like Sugar 

Gigantic 

Under The Milkyway 

I Coafess 

Love Song 

Senses Working Overtime 
Sledgehammer 

Need You Tonight 
Abort 

Beds Are Barning 

Birth, School, Work, Death 
White Wedding 

Don't You Forget Aboat Me 
Ghost In You 
Devil Inside 
Raptare 
Back On The Chain Gang 
She Blinded Me With Science 


Cat People 
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HOMELESS VETERANS NEED YOUR HELP. 
The New England Shelter For Homeless Veterans 


is a facility run by veterans, for veterans, as part of the Vietnam Veterans Workshop. 
Funding is desperately needed to help this shelter serve as a beacon of hope and pride 
for the over 1,000 homeless veterans in New England. They deserve our support. 


For more information on how you can help, call 617-241-6645 
THE New ENGLAND SHELTER FoR HOMELESS VETERANS 
17 Court Street ¢ Boston, Massachusetts 
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CompLimeNTARY HORS, D’OUEVRES < 


Axis, 
13 Lanspowne Street, 262-2437 
THE HOLIDAYS ARE OVER! LET’S CELEBRATE WITH THE STAFF OF ... 


(ry <6 


PARACHUTE SE 





JOIN THE FIGHT... 


..for accurate and balanced media coverage 
of Israel and the Middle East. 


The Committee for Accuracy in 
Middle East Reporting in America 
counters propaganda and media bias through public 
education, monitoring activities and direct response. 
1. When a newspaper distorts -or lies- about events in 
the Mideast, what can a reader do? 
2. When a network misrepresents a story by using 
inflammatory film clips and omits key information, 
what can a viewer do? 
3. When a radio talk-show host levels relentless 
one-sided attacks against Israel, what can a listener do? 


TAKE ACTION. 
Call 789-3672 for information and join CAMERA today. 


e Please join CAMERA today to oppose 
biased media coverage of Israel. 
_ Charter Member 
Patron ae 
Sponsor 
Regular 
Student or Senior 


| NAME 


t ADDRESS 
1 CITY 
STATE ____ ZIP 


! PHONE oS . 
| . Mail to: CAMERA + P.O. Box 428 Boston,MA 02258 iw” 
! Camera is a tax-deductible, non-profit educational organization. Call us at 789-3672 | 





Politics 


Continued from page 8 

to be a formidable challenger, 
perhaps more so than Trombley 
realizes. Although he doesn’t 
have a strong track record of 
electability, he would be the clear 
favorite of the liberal activists, 
who tend to dominate primaries 
and special elections. Pro-choice, 
progressive party faithful are not 
going to be _ receptive to 
Trombley’s Archie Bunker ap- 
peal. 

And if Mullin has his way, the 

primary will be a referendum on 
abortion. “It’s going to be the 
focal point of my campaign,” he 
says. The district is 66 percent 
pro-choice, and the Mass Choice 
turnout at the polls could be the 
deciding factor. 

Mullin is also expected to win 
Amick’s support and the help of 
many of her former fieldworkers. 
Amick, who resigned in Novem- 
ber to take over as head of the 
new Low Level Radioactive 
Waste Management Board, says 
she is waiting to hear from the 
state Ethics Commission on how 
much she can participate in the 
election but plans to make an 
endorsement. She says Mullin 
more closely represents her val- 
ues, as well as those of most 
members of the town Demo- 
cratic Committees around the 
district. 

Mullin also intends to use his 
outsider status to his advantage. 
“I'm a newcomer,” he says. “The 


other two are part of the system 


and the establishment. They're 
saying their advantage is their 
record. I’m saying their disadvan- 
tage is their record.”’ Mullin will 
play up his small-business man 
experience — he owns a travel 
agency — and try to tap into the 
little-guy sympathies. 

Mullin is also likely to hit 
Trombley for his waning party 
affinity. Had Bulger Téfused):tq 
call a special election, Trombley 
was considering running as an 
Independent in the regular elec- 
tion this fall, hoping to let Mullin 
and Hicks carve up the-left while 
he courted the right. That kind of 
diminished party loyalty doesn’t 
warm the hearts of diehard De- 
mocratic activists, the types who 
vote in primaries and- special 
elections. 

Perhaps sensing this vulner- 
ability, Trombley is rumored to 
be considering. sitting out during 
the special election and run- 
ning only in the general election 
this fall. (There will be two elec- 
tions this year. By statute, gen- 
eral elections must always be 
held on schedule, regardless of 
when a special election takes 
place.) Trombley knows he will 
fare better in the fall, when 
the traditional, more conservative 
Democratic voters, who tend 
not to.show up during special 
elections, make their presence 
felt. 


The general 

If Trombley faces Hicks, abor- 
tion will remain a major issue, 
and probably tip the balance in 
favor of Hicks. Trombley has the 
edge in name .recognition, be- 
cause Hicks’s current representa- 
tive district overlaps the Senate 
district only in Wayland. 

The fiscal mess and. taxes will 
be less of an issue in this*match- 
up. Both Trombley and Hicks are 
fiscally conservative. Both voted 
against the temporary-income- 
tax-hike approved in July and the 
failed attempt to hike the capital- 
gains tax in December. Whether 
Trombley can be successful play- 
ing to the anti-tax fever and 
beating Hicks on the right 
(Trombley will stress that he is 
the only pro-death-penalty can- 
didate in a pro-death-penalty 
district) is doubtful. “I don’t think 
that will sell in the district,” 
Amick says. “The people are 
more sophisticated than that.” 
And Hicks says she'll throw the 


issue right back at Trombley, 
asking why he voted for “back- 
breaking” Democratic budgets in 
previous years. 

Both Trombley and Mullin will 
try to use Hicks’s tenure as 
minority whip from 1987 to 1988 
against her, arguing that she toed 
the party line instead of voting 
her conscience. This could score 
points among the more liberal 
voters. Progressive activists have 
been dismayed at Hicks’s voting 
record since she joined the lead- 
ership team, and her approval 
ratings from liberal organizations 
like the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society and CPPAX (Citizens for 
Participation in Political Action) 
have dropped in recent years. 

If Mullin wins the primary, 
abortion will be less of an issue, 
though Mullin says he'll argue 
that Hicks’s support of other 
Republican leaders, such as 


- Steven Pierce or George Bush, 


diminishes her pro-choice 
credentials. But choice leaders 
aren't buying that line, and voters 
probably won't, either. Again, 
Mullin will use the public’s 
animosity toward Beacon Hill to 
his advantage, trying to paint 
Hicks as “part of the problem.” 

Hicks will try to portray Mullin 
as one of the old boys of De- 
mocratic politics by tying him to 
Dukakis. “I run against the way 
the state’s been managed,” Hicks 
says. Mullin, she adds, “would 
just be more of the same.” True, 
Mullin is a progressive Democrat, 
but having never held an office 
other than that of selectman, it’s 
going to be hard to depict him as 
a good old boy. And Mullin’s not 
a party-line Democrat. He sup- 
ports gay rights and opposes the 
death penalty, but says he would 
have voted against the capital- 
gains tax and the universal- 
health-care bill. 

In the end, the winning can- 
didate will claim a mandate, for 
his or her side pro-choice or 
anti-abortion, Democrat or Re- 
publican, incumbent or 
challenger'—— which may or may 
not exist. As always, the election 
results will be mixed and subject 
to varying interpretations. But 
because all bets are off for next 
November, every political 
aspirant and observer around the 
commonwealth will be taking a 
keen interest in this race as one 
preliminary indicator of how the 
chips might fall. O 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 

chooses to discount the Drug 
Enforcement Agency’s calmer as- 
sessment of the ice problem and 
instead quotes a dire warning 
from a truly reliable source: 
drug-war minister Bill Bennett’s 
office. 

It really doesn’t matter how 
prevalent ice is, I guess, In times 
of combat. the trick is to try to 
spot the enemy behind every 
tree. 

Then there is the sheer volume 
of reportage from the battle zone. 
In a December Harper's piece 
assailing the war on drugs, Lewis 
Lapham noted that between 
August 1 and September 13, the 
three major television networks, 
along with the New York Times 
and the Washington Post, pro- 
duced 347 stories, “from the 
frontiers of the apocalypse — 
crack in the cities, cocaine in the 
suburbs, customs. agents seizing 
pickup trucks on the Mexican 
border, smugglers named Julio 
arriving every hour on the hour 
at Key West.” 

The impaet.of all this — the 
sensational tale of the nine-year- 
old dealer, our peek into the life 
of that drug-running pervert Nor- 
iega, the near-hysterical warn- 
ings about ice, and the media 
fascination with any and all drug 
stories — should be pretty ob- 
vious. We are infused with such a 
sense of revulsion and outrage 

See QUOTE, page 26 

















America’s #1 | i 
STOP SMOKING PROGRAM - 


“We Quit 
| SOREN with 
“IT smoked for 20 years... 


Thousands of © : and I quit with CigArrest!”’ 


people have already quit — 
with CigArrest. YOU CAN, TOO! it's 
America's #1 Stop Smoking Program. 
CigArrest is an EASY, INEXPENSIVE and 
GUARANTEED method to quit smoking 


regardless of how many times you ve 
already tried and failed. 




































“I'm not smoking and | didn’t 
gee think anybody could to that!” 
mn JE. Carroll 





ITS EASY! 

The proven CigArrest plan helps youto _— ,, 

overcome both the PHYSICAL and . | thought | was,gonna go nuts 7 

PSYCHOLOGICAL addiction to wanting a cigarette. | never did. 

cigarettes so you can AVOID It was just wonderful” 

WITHDRAWAL and WEIGHT GAIN. Betty Bryant - 
IT WORKS! aS 





! “Pick up that phone, like | did 
and call that toll-free number.” 
Jerrell R. Davis | 


The CigArrest Program is designed to 
work in as little as 7 days! 


IT’S GGARANTEED! 
CigArrest guarantees that you will stop 
| smoking, or YOUR MONEY BACK! THERE 
IS NO RISK! Just a proven program 
that will teach you NOT TO SMOKE! “No way did! wantto gain weight 
— and, in fact, | lost 2 pounds.” ! 
Mary Lawrence @ 





For faster service, | 


use yourcredit card mamy | 0 o DIRECT HEALTH PRODUCTS | 
. A P.O. Box 4444, : 
and call toll-free i | Carlsbad CA 92008 | 


I 00: Abe 7800. ! C) RUSH me my CigArrest Stop Smoking Program for 
$19.95 plus $4.00 postage and handling. 
abcde Enclosed$_....--===~=~=—S——S——SSSCCaatliforniiaa. Residents add 7% sales tax. 


CHARGE IT! Please check one: VISA 0) MasterCard 0 
Make check or money order payable to More Direct Health Products. 
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Continued from page 24 

that none of us would dare 
remain a conscientious objector 
in this crusade. And when our 
commander-in-chief brandishes 
a captured bag of crack that had 
practically infiltrated the sacred 
grounds of the White House, our 
response is nearly automatic: if 
Uncle Sam wants us, goddamnit, 
we are ready. 

But wait. There are a few hardy 
Wayne Morses out there who are 
not willing to affix their names to 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
And they are slowly beginning to 
make their voices heard above 
the din. (To his credit, Harvey 
Silverglate has used his column 
in this paper to rail against the 


drug war's infringements on our . & 


constitutional rights.) 

In a January 1 Newsweek 
viewpoint piece calling for the 
legalization of drugs, Washington 
lawyer Rufus King (a man who 
looks as though he’s old enough 
to remember Prohibition) took 
some of the starch out of the drug 
warriors by asserting that ‘we 
have been unsuccessfully fight- 
ing the ‘war’ that Bush chose to 
redeclare for seven decades.” 
And then he dared muddle the 
issue with the facts. According to 
1988 National Institute of Drug 
Abuse data, American hospitals 
reported 3308 cocaine-related 
deaths and 2480 heroin- and 
morphine-related fatalities that 
year. But for the same period, the 
vices that the government has 
declared a truce with, smoking 
and alcohol, killed 390,000 and 
100,000 Americans respectively. 

In his Harper's piece, head- 
lined A POLITICAL OPIATE, 
Lapham notes that in declaring 
war on drugs, Bush has dipped 
back into his bag of shopworn 
but effective political tricks. ‘He 
had exploited exactly the same 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


ropaganda minister Bennett 


device in his election campaign 
by transforming the image of 
Willie Horton, a black convict 
who committed violent crimes 
after being released on furlough 
from a Massachusetts prison, into 
a metaphor for all the world’s 
wickedness. I can imagine his 
speechwriters explaining to him 
that the war on drugs was 
nothing more than Willie Horton 


writ large.” What is most fright- 
ening in Lapham’s piece is his 
mention of an ABC/ Washington 
Post poll that indicates just how 
successful the Bush-Bennett 
propaganda has been. Fifty-five 
percent of the respondents 
favored mandatory drug testing 
for all Americans; 82 percent 
favored using the military to fight 
drugs; 52 percent were willing to 


have their homes searched; and 
get this one — 83 percent favored 


snitching on drug users, even if 


their targets were family mem- 
bers. (We’ve seen our own ver- 
sion of these attitudes in Boston, 
where there appears to be wide- 
spread support for the police’s 
search-on-sight tactics.) Am I 
wrong or do these poll numbers 
reflect a martial-law mentality? 


And in times of war, there’s no 
room for the unpatriotic. Back on 
October 2, Jefferson Morley had a 
piece in the New Republic in 
which he announced — with 
pride — that he had smoked the 
dreaded crack and emerged alive, 
unaddicted, and sane. The article 
didn’t glamorize or romanticize 
crack but nevertheless provoked 
charges of treason from Bennett, 
who snorted (no pun intended), 
“This kind of garbage isn’t very 
helpful.” That elicited a TRB 
column from Michael Kinsley, 
who ‘defended Morley. “This is 
what it must have been like to say 
in 1943 that the Japanese were 
human beings,” he wrote, adding 
that “the war on drugs shouldn’t 
require the sacrifice of simple 
honesty in the name of 
promulgating the correct at- 
titude.” 

It also shouldn't require the 


. subservient aid and comfort of 


the media. It’s okay to write 
about the human suffering 
caused by drugs. Drug use is bad 
and destructive and needs to be 
effectively attacked. But by rely- 
ing on the kind of images, stories, 
and fears that play into the hands 
of the drug-war propagandists, 
the press is letting them off the 
hook. Letting them escape 
without explaining their slacken- 
ing commitment to education, 
social services, and urban re- 
vitalization — the true remedies 
for the inner-city drug crisis. 
Letting them escape without ex- 
plaining the political cynicism of 
making drugs a metaphor for 
everything that ails our society. 
Letting them escape without ex- 
plaining why they are seizing on 
the drug war to make dangerous 
and unprecedented inroads into 
our private lives. 

Every time we write about a 
nine-year-old crack dealer, we 
also need to be asking these 
larger questions as well. Or the 
day may soon arrive when it will 
just be too late to ask. O 


COLLEGE STUDENTS! 


Get a great figure for a great figure! 


Our state-of-the art Nautilus Strength/Fitness Center 
is Greater Boston's best fitness deal! Nautilus is the finest 
in fast, effective, total body conditioning, requiring only 30 minutes, 


2-3 times per week. Whether you're an athlete seeki 


to improve 


your sport or a non-athlete just wanting to look and feel your 
best, our Nautilus Strength/fitness Center will work for you. 


STUDENT SPECIAL* 


Member now through June 1, 1990 - $90.00 


Membership plus unlimited Nautilus use - $165.00 
*special must be paid in full-student ID required 


Greater Boston's most complete fitness facilities includes: 6 
handball/racquetball courts, 4 squash courts, olympic pool, 
New England's largest indoor track, 3 basketball courts, 

universal gym, sauna and much more. 


The Nautilus Center is open 7 days a week 
Join Now-Membership is limited! 


Stop by or call today for more information’ 


Winter Hours: 
Monday -Friday 5:45am-10pm 
Saturday 7:45am-8pm 
Sunday 8:45am-5pm 


Greater Boston YMCA 


Central Branch 


316 Huntington Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 02115 - 


* 617-536-7809 








»\ THE ICE HOUSE. 


America’s 
Figure Skating 


Visit us at 473 Washington St., 


Wellesley, MA 02181 
Mon-Thurs 12:00-6:00 
Fri 12:00-7:00 Sat 10:00-4:00 


617-237-6707 
Se 


Boston Mayor 
Raymond L. Flynn 
Parks Commissioner 
Lawrence A. Dwyer 
officially open 
Boston's Ice tog ig Program 


pm 
Saturday, joan 6, 1990 
Public Garden Lagoon 
Music, skating exhibitions, refreshments 
Sponsored by 
The Four Seasons Hotel 
The Hampshire House 
The Ritz-Carlton Boston 
WM)JX FM 


sexe Joa —— 
ay m to 10pm 
Weshense ite lam to 10pm 


X 24 hour ice condi- 
tion hotline: 931-1067 
at information 
cal 


+ As 
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Sharpening 


$1.00 OFF 


Don't fall, IMPROVE! 
Professional sharpening for all 
types of skating. 


Hockey, Figure, and Pond skating. 
Two “Custom Radius” machines give 


sharp, long lasting edges. 


Reg.....$5.00 first time 
$3.00 thereafter 


Minutes from Public Gardens. 


<i COMMUNITY 


cone Supply, Inc. 


ICE SKATING 
CLASSES 
Children & Adults 
M.D.C. Rinks 


> Cleveland Circle 
: Hyde Park-Dedham 
¢ Jamatca Plain 


965-4460 
BAY STATE 
SKATING 
SCHOOL 


Beacon gh ATE BOS7, Wn 


Hill 
aha mon 1 


SKATE RENTAL WHEN YOU MENTION 
THIS AD ¢ GOOD THRU 2/1/90 


WE ALSO SELL AND SHARPEN ICE SKATES 


135 CHARLES ST. SOUTH M-SAT. 11-6 
BOSTON, MA 021 ee SUN 11-4 


HOCKEYTOWN USA 


coat aelon 01906 
617-233-3666 or 617-233-3667 


e Home of the North Shore Skating Club « 
Winter and Summer 


¢ Rentals for Ice or Street Hockey * Youth Hockey Leagues 

© Senior No Check Leagues © Over 30 Leagues (Ice and Street) 
© Street Hockey Leagues ¢ Hockey Clinics 

© Stick Ac (M-F 10-2 pm) ¢ Learn to Skate Clinics 


¢ Figure Skating 
Now Open-"New Outdoor Street Hockey Rink" 
Play Under The Lights 


New Leagues Starting in March 
Rental Time Now Available 


We catia Whah the Fut Weare MASKA 


GRETZKY 


STANLEY CUP 
CHAMPS 
CALGARY 


SLOhoH MO) \MOy‘V 01D) od) Eviol-niticar tile ere) (erell] 14 oll Ware ae hte 2-4 


OPEN BEFORE & AFTER BRUINS & CELTICS GAMES- MON-SAT 10-5PM 


j 
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IS ARMED & GENEROUS 
AND HEADING FOR THE 
Le ia 


we © 
$4 
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THE WAAF ROCKBUS 
will be showcased this weekend at the 
1990 World Of Wheels in the Bayside Expo. 


Stop by and say hito the Untamed Gang 
at the Rockbus and pick up a WAAF prize 
patch. Wear if at the show and win cash 
if you're spotted! Lots of other great Rock- 
bus stuff will be given away as well! 


Tune in Boston’s Untamed Radio 107.3 FM to win free tickets 
for the WORLD OF WHEELS! 














Boston's Finest of Brand Name 
Ladies’ and Men's Leather Clothing 
At Lowest Prices. Also featuring a 

complete line of leather accessories. 


| Designers 
Leather Outlet 


ey’ Fine Leather Clothing & Accessories 
367 WESTERN AVE. 
BRIGHTON, MA 


TEL. 617-782-6030 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 
opposite Star Market 





ItS cooler 
than the Bahamas. 


Why sweat in the Caribbean when you can cruise the slopes of Okemo? Midweek 
lift tickets are 50% off for college students, so it's cheaper than the Bahamas, too. 
Call (802) 228-5571 for lodging, (802)228-4041 for general information. 

Okemo Mountain . So cool it's hot. 


OKEMO MOUNTAIN A LUDLOW VERMONT 
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stuffing velopes-at home. 
Nogaperence. Send self ad- 


dressed s 

to: P.O. Box 200. Detroit, 

Mi 48227 a 

PROFESSIONAL 

EMPLOYMENT 
ENTRY LEVEL 

SALES 

If you're seeking recent col- 

lege Graduates for r en- 

try level positions call 
17-1234 and place | a /— 


wanted ad in nee 
AUTHORITY". 


LIGHTING TECH 
Special Events company 
ey oo ing Technician 

A Class 2 Driver's 
Liscence to handle 
tour. Must be to travel 
> to 2 weeks ata . flex- 

le a must. Call 
Mr. James at 444 


MUSIC/ 7STEREO 


PAWN BROKER seeks 


experience 
p~ i Salary com. w/ exp & 


"CALL 445-6506 
Hass lg & = -— 

gg 
women. are 


RESTA AURANT MGR 


ply to DE! Box 789 Westford 
MA, 01886 


THEATRE 
TELE 
pe 
articula’ 
Ameri 


merican Repertory Theatre 
telemarketing dept. P/T 
eves, hrs, sal plus comm. 
495-2668. 


MARKETING | 
i ter 





IT’S P TIME! 
Everything need to plan 
the ect party can 

be found in 


A 
FTER HOURS 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


_eoiemaaaecetenaaES 
GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


AT A A A AR ORNS AAI sR 
ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 
Place your job venyen be in New 
England's largest weekly. 

267-1234 
ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $600/$1000 


per week. Flexible hours 
617-284-8694 


LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


Broadcasting entry level 
TV COMMERCIALS 
Real people, no experie 
neccessary. All ages and ali 
types needed. For ..info, 
13- 3548-8100 ext 9254. 


Hourly flyer distribution for 
dance studio. Weeks of.1/1, 
1/8 and 1/15. Call 899-9348. - 


IF YOU HAVE HIGH 
CHOLESTORAL 


EARN $1300! 

MTRA is currently age : 

healthy men between 
ages of 18 & 55 to aan Moe 
in @ metabolic study starting 
Jan 17. This study consists 
of early morning outpa- 
tient visits + 8 ey 
stays at our faci Call 
more info wkdays 9-5 
617-522-0303 
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award-winning knitwear 
. 4 


company 


wanted" co 
Brookline end Ratmnane Sq. 
David 734-9700 


MAGAZINE AD SALES 
Wanted: experienced 
salesperson(s . for success- 
ful music/entertainment 
guide. Ambition, presen- 
tation, dete 
skills & trans a must. High- 
pressure situation. Com- 


ences req. int- 
ment call Mr. Hill, C7 -7625, 
Mon thru Fri, 10-3. 

P/T DEVELOPMENT 


DIRECT! 
National, G8 dedi- 
—_ to economic justice 
SOhrs 
Responsi : Create and 
phn eer go -raising 
stra ategy. targeted at medium 
sized foundations and indi- 
vidual donors. Qualifi- 

2yrs 


Center , 5 Park 
ton Ma 02108; 

ply Mon-Fri. 
SALES/MANAGEMENT 


openning. 
three experienced As | 
who can staff 
a een ni tr 
benefits, ownership 
person. Call 617-849- 


SHOESHINERS 
6-12/hr downtown routes, 


flexible hrs will train 
523-9442 or 523- : 


or ‘ 
eves/wknds call 522-1907 


Tis the season! 
--Wanted In Florida-- 


SCORTS & DANCERS 
‘un, y await you in 

Florida. Call locally, 

617-576-8825 


ee 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 
WALTHAM, Reliable F for 


lite eonee tt cookning, 
in exchan ‘ee room 
board 647-5701 


MARKETING 
RIGHTS 


Direct Mail Busine$$! 
Retain 70%! No Effort! 
Exclusive Territory* 


For info: (714) 476-5561 








CRUISE SHIP 
RoomBoard/Benefits 
714-641-SHIP 


or . 
BeEva-SoS 
ete 





‘Transcriptionists 


Looking for the perfect 
hire shouldn't have to 


be a chore... 


Not if you let the Boston Phoenix 

Help Wanted Classifieds tackle the 
job. The Boston Phoenix is the right 
place to advertise your job openings, 


because it's read by thousands of 
young-minded, active individuals 
looking to move up or into exciting 
new careers. 

CALL 267-1234 


Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


Ler 


RESIDENTIAL 
PROGRAMS’: - 
COORDINATOR 


Mid-management position to 
oversee four residential programs 
for MR adults. Experience with 
MR residential services, Staff 
supervision, B-mod * 
and ISP. required. 

Salary $23,000 plus excellent 
benefits including health, dental, 
life insurances and pension plan. 
Knowledge of DMR licensing 
procedures helpful. 


Send resume only -to: 
Personnel, 
Walnut St.Center, Inc., 
300 Somerville Ave.., 
Somerville, MA. 02143 
AA/EOE 





Are You Interested in Health & Medicine? 


ire the Star! 


AT WORDSMITH 
Full Time/Permanent Part Time 
Learn Medical Transcription 


Word Processing Operators 


You 


To be the star of a law firm, you should 
be a lawyer. To be the star in a 
hospital, you should be a doctor. To be» 
the star of Wordsmith, you should be-a 
word processor or a transcriptionist 
and be ready for the the challenge of 
learning medical transcription. We're a ~ 
‘growing. Cambridge service bureau 
seeking bright, energetic individuals 
with a typing speed of at least 65 wpm. 
Know! of IBM PC helpful but we 
will train. talented people: Full time or 
part time, days/afternoons/eve- 
nings/nights. Good pay and con- 
genial atmosphere. Free parking and 
easy access to the Red Line. Call 
354-4050 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


___WORDSMITH__ 
186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge _ 
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BOUTS STATES 

















CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


522-0303 


“RESTAURANTS: 


WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PIZZA), 
CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITH THE 
FRESHEST INGREDIENTS AND SERVED IN A CASUAL 


CONTEMPORARY ATMOSPHERE 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


9 AM-5 PMOR SEND RESUME TO: 


_BEL CANTO RESTAURANTS 
P10. BOX 553 
SOMERVILLE, MA 02143 


Wonien ages 21-35 
.. needed for one day 
blood sampling study. 
(Taxi Provided). 


For further informa- 
tion please leave 
message at 


855-2179 


eee 


If you have high Cholesterol 
| Earn $1300! 

| MTRA is currently seeking healthy men between the a s of 
1 18 and 55 to participate in'a metabolic study starting 


| 17th. This study consists of daily early morning outpafient visits 
| plus 8 overnight stays at our facility. 


Call for more information weekdays 9am to 5 pm 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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DAUGHTERS OF 
ALCOHOLIC FATHERS 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. 
FOR HARVARD. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL > 
RESEARCH PROJECT. 


$200-$250  _ 
FOR 2 1 /2 DAY STUDY 


MUST BE HEALTHY 
AND BETWEEN 
21-25 YEARS OLD 


FORMORE 
INFORMATION 
CALL 855 - 2248 


Walnut Street 
Center, Inc, 


HUMAN SERVICES 
CAREER 


We are looking for people to work 
in our community based 
residences, apartments and 
vocational training. program for 
adults with MR. 


- Residential Programs Coordinator $23,000 
» Weekend Managers/Assistants $15,500 
+ Residential Manager $18,500 
* Relief Workers $7/hour 


’ Enjoy excellent benefits, great working 


environment, extensive training and 
career development. Some part time 
positions also. available. 


Call 776-1448 


‘or send resume and letter to 
Personnel 
Walnut St. Center, Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 
AA EOE MF/H/V 
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INTERESTED IN COMPUTERS AND COMMUNICATIONS? | © 


HERE'S YOUR CHANCE 


General Videotex Corporation has an opening for a highly 
motivated person to join our Customer 
General Videotex is one of the leading providers of online 


services worldwide with its widely acclai 
As a CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE you will 


be responsible for: 


¢ Member relationships 











ill 
HHH 


® Processing new accounts 


* Handling documentation and member 


correspondence 


* Trouble shooting 
Requirements 


¢ Computer knowledge helpful, but not necessary; 


we will train 


© Excellent inte 
* Ability for bas prch 


creative solutions 
© Sense of humor 


This is an outstanding op 
company. seep: is $8.00 


| skills 
lems and develop 


ay to work in a small and friendly 
er hour. GREAT BENEFITS. 


jay through Friday, normal business hours. 


For further details and an interview, please call Kevin Plankey at 
491-3393, or send your resume and cove 
bs pon Corporation, Three Blackstone Street, Cambridge, MA 


100+ 





rvice Department. 
product DELPHI. 


r letter to General 


BREAK!! 






) DON’T BE LEFT OUT IN oF 
THE COLD OVER WINTER 
¥e 


Students « Teacher ¢ Others 
Stay warm and eam $6-$14hr. 


OPENINGS ~ 


Personnel Pool, one of the nation's 
largest temporary help services, can 


place you in one of the following 
positions: 


¢ Sales Assistance 


» Advertising Assistance 


REGISTER NOW 


Call Our 
COLLEGE 
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renov 
93 & T. $700. 324-8557 


SOMERVILLE, Davis + 
3BR, $675; 2BR, $700. 
Owner, 625-7297 lv msg 


a Teele Sq, 
walk to ee: kitch. 
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An H&R Block Company 
Temporary Help Since 1946 
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HOUSEMATES _ 


+, NON- 


BROOKLINE, Ci Crn, sunny 
luxurious rms in beautiful 
11rm victorian condo, flex 
lease, $450-$550, 734-4529 


BUNKER HILL seek 4th rmt 
. pa. T 


é 
3 
= 
“8 
pag 


/dryer No 
sec'y dp, $320+. No 
smokers/pets. 242-3136 
CAMBRIDGE, prof F 27+ for 
ey 2BRhse nr Fresh 
Sabino sa7-b445 
smkg, imo 547-6445 
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A /mo inci nthe, 


*Customer service § -Cashiering : 
+ Mailroom Assistance 


482-9982 













ROOMMATES 


hdwd firs, 2 porches, 


/) ; 
Thomas work 273-2151, 
home 262-9870. 


BELMONT 2 grads & 2 cats 
sk M/F to shr Kagel ba 
fir 


smoking, no pets, rent 
$600/mo inci util. Avi Jan 15. 
Call Jay 266-1380 

















CAMBRIDGE, F 26 w/ cat 
sks 1M/F 22+ to shr 2br apt 
nr T MIT iaund 
$375+ avail 2/1 


anit bons M/F to shr 
or short term 


Same sects 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter 
Sean ane wr a in 


3Fam No smoking or 
Rent $425+ ae ean 
661-2680 for 


- 


off st near Inman & 
Harv is 354-2867 
vont furn vi Negi? 
rmt a 

No M racists. 






Le 
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CHELSEA/Pratville, beaut- SOUTH END, sks M/F gay 
iful vict, on T, Irg rm, priv or straight non-smoker, to 


entrance, walk in closet, 
EZ prkng $400+. 262-2959 — 


clean, quiet, on Sis . furn 
ae WALTHAM, 2Fs sk ard F, 


COPLEY, M/F for ig rm in 21-26 to shr 3brm apt, 1st fir 
3BR apt, nofee or sec dep! 2 fam hse, prkg, easy acc to 
$555 pool, ac, dw, pkg 126, Mass Pike, Riverside T, 
avail/Kerry 85: aval ASAP, $355+ utils, 


DORCHESTER, Jones Hill, 
2rms avi in 4br apt in vict 
hse, optional garage, - tg hse, garage, yrd, 
par ge er) te . furnshd, grt location, 
h 523 aft 9pm , aval Feb 1 926-4767 


$300/mo + 1 util musician ROOMS 
sos )6 TO RENT 


WATERTOWN, 1 huge brm 


avi in 6BR spy heap 
hsehoid. Washer/dryer. 
$365/mo me all util. Avi 2/1. 
Call 277-3819 


MEDFORD, Irg frnshd rm, 
shr bath. All utils included. 
$85/week. 395-0139 


+ 
1/2 sme ht incl. 247-2693 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F/1M_ sk 
M/F nonsmk to shr 4BDR 
hse. Nr T, avi 10/1. $350+. 
Diane or Mike, 739-0561 
day/522-4596 eve. 








Tea ee 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 3 SUBLETS 
a rman M/F roomates 
y apt near T avi 


"1 $225+ util 522-6583 


1/1/90 $225+ util $22-6583_ BACK BAY, tbr apt avi 1/1, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, L & G 








mansion nr Pond, T, and Good for two. Chris ome 
stores. Shr 10 BR ; 262-2041 $685/mo 
3bths, w/d, d/d. w oar BAY nr Mass/Boyistn, 

Cer. St br & loft, qt, clean, mod AC; 





roo pool, lux dy 24h 
on, Oy, gent [ ea eee 
neg, 536-2723 no fee 


BOSTON, 1F, nonsmkr, shr 
1brm in 2brm apt, $250/mo, 
close to T, indry in bidg, 
25+, nonsmokr, for 3BR, 1 277-3625 

BOSTON, no fee, ocean 
avi now. 662-1578 view brand new 


MEDFORD Se for sunny, utils, a/c, 
roomy 3BR. No smok- + 




















lagipere. $300+util. PT) “ apt 
shr w/1, across fr pond 

NEWTON, 3F sk f 24-27 ; , $395/mo., cable 

4BR apt on Bus, T, . tv 499- 

Near stores. Off st prkg. No 






smoke, 3. +. Avi 
rooms. 1/15-3/1 reasonable 
1700. 064-8143 I ioat! 492-0904 


SOMERVILLE, 1F 286+ to shr 








pughtr. May. 2rms (3rd fi) in musical 
fire deck, 2othe $326+ ute — Bziea “ig nich i 
oe enae fae 02 Sas Call bath, — ; 












ienaly «sm irg rm * 
rien —communa f 
nee $275+ avail immed '0F 2-4 mos, $325+ util 
8258379 sg 
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SOMERVILLE, nr Davis, ige 

sunny ‘forrespF avinow 1. 2BR 
pl et A> a ha for 1 of 2 . wd firs, 





pat tan 

room € ‘student type, pret, 
b ; 

walk to T,$212/mo, calieves 16R in SRM s 

628-9059 
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SOUTH END. Gr place. si nite 

duplex 1F to she w/ W cou- 

pe bth THAM F to shr 2bdrm 
upetiiey. Qolarians: an, Sat tom ares 

oe. tae icat,. smkrs »  $95-8a34 ‘ F 
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‘Budweiser 


iON RO) ste) 1 @) peo 4 ae | 
Jan. 5, 6 & 7 © Bayside Exposition Center 






See the World’s Biggest 
: MONSTER SHOPPING 
Meet Emilio from KART! Meet Sam from 
“Days Of Our Lives’, “Quantum Leap’”’, 

_ BILLY HUFSEY SCOTT BAKULA (Sun. only)! 



















e See SUPERWINCH, a 
wheel-standing Pickup Truck 


e Enjoy laugh-a-minute 
LIVE COMEDY SHOWS! 
e Register for the 
ADAP/AUTO PALACE 
MYSTERY CAR CUBE 
CONTEST presented by 
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Meet 
MICHAELANGELO pesca aes i is 
from the Teenage _—_— * See CHRISTINE, a 58 Plymouth Top | [-4a):{al aly 
or Turtles, Sportsman ‘‘Shoebox Dragster’! 
a. ” e See the automotive parts SWAP Meet ROBOCOP... 
MEET and radio-controlled part man, part 

- MODEL STOCK CAR RACES! machine. . .all COP! 
e Enter your model car in the HOT ROD 

MAGAZINE MODEL CAR REGIONALS presented by AMT! 


e Register to WIN A TRIP TO THE U.S. GRAND PRIX 5 
in Phoenix, airfare provided by USAir 


SEE “CYCLERAMAY” wrivcrcycies, scooters & ATV's! 


Presale Discount Tickets at: 




















SHOW HOURS: Bhi Ri 
Budweiser FRIDAY 5-Tip PARTS 
om | AUTO 








SAT. & SUN. Tla-Tip 
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For the record 


by Caroline Knapp 


The Record Finder 

Whether the future of recorded music lies in compact discs or dig- 
ital audio tape is still unclear, but one thing is certain about its pre- 
sent: vinyl platters are increasingly difficult to find. In fact, about 60 
percent fewer LPs were shipped by the major labels over the first six 
months of 1989 than in the previous year. It’s not surprising, then, 
that most artists available in album format don’t stray too far from 
the mainstream. 

Where does that leave the turntable devotee with a taste for 
slightly obscure music? With two options: you can cross your fingers 
and comb through the bins of local used-record stores, or you can 
subscribe to a newsletter like the Record Finder. The six-year-old 
publication, produced in Richmond, Virginia, by used-disc retailer 
Walter Smith, gives the record-seeker the opportunity to browse 
through a huge collection of oldies, oddities, and current discs or, 
for a small fee, submit a “want list” of records — and come away 
satisfied most of the time. “I’d say our success rate is about 98 per- 
cent,” Smith says. 

Clearly, some of the Record Finder's 75,000 subscribers take their 
hobby more seriously than others; one need only read the letters 
page, which is filled with fierce anti-CD-player sentiment, to see 
that. But even the casual collector can benefit from this service; as 
Smith says, “CDs are never going to totally replace all the good 
material from the past, and there’s so much good stuff out there.” 

The Record Finder Costs $10 for a one-year subscription (12 
issues). Write to Record Finder Publications, 8754 Landmark Road, 
Richmond, Virginia 23228, or call (804) 266-1154. 

=_— TG 
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LIFESTYLE BOSTON 


‘OUT THERE’ 


Testin 
anxie 


‘OBJECT LESSON’ 
Testing 
space 
heaters 


Miss 
Manners’s 


new 
etiquette 


gui 
WEEK 


at a glance 


January 5-11 
1/7 those of you who can’t let go of 
the Christmas season should note that it is 
Three Kings Day, a religious festival known 
as “Dia de los Tres Reyes” in Latin 
America. The holiday commemorates the 
arrival of the Three Wise Men to Jerusalem 
ffinally!), where they paid homage to the 
infant Jesus. Puerto Rican folklorist and 
poet Jack Agueros explains the origins of 
the celebration and offers some relevant 
readings at 4:30 p.m. in the Trident 
Booksellers and Café, 338 Newbury St., 
Boston. The event is sponsored by the 
Writers League of Boston, and there is a $2 
admission fee. Call 267-8688. 


1/9 One of the most popular televi- 
sion shows in France is Apostrophes, a 
weekly discussion of current books. The 
French Library is presenting an installment 
of the show on a wide screen [in French, 
without subtitles) at 6 p.m. at 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. There is really no 
equivalent on popular American TV, where 
cultural discourse rarely reaches higher 
than interviews with movie starlets on the 
Today show. Perhaps as a concession to 
American sensibilities, the program 
screened tonight concerns books about 
movies. Guests include director Jean-Luc 
Godard, who plugs his book Jean-Luc 
Godard by Jean-luc Godard. Reservations 
are required; admission is $3 for adults or 
$1.50 for students and seniors. Call 266- 
4351. 


1/10 Kenneth Gloss, owner of the 
Brattle Book Shop, in Boston, talks about 
“Treasures in Your Attic: Old and Rare 
Books” at noon in the Children’s Resource 
Center of the Boston Public Library, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Gloss invites you to bring your 
dusty books, magazines, and ephemera 
for free appraisals. “Ephemera” is a term 
for the junk in your attic that is not in any- 
one else's aitic. For example, back issues 
of National Geographic do not qualify. 
— BS 
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Contributors: 


David Barber 
Timothy Gower 
Lamar B. Graham 
Caroline Knapp 
Marianne McEvoy 
Don Rubin 
Don Steinberg 
Bob Sullivan 


REPORT 


New Year’s 
resolutions 
The average New Year's 
resolution lasts 2.6 days. But 
those futile resolutions are as 
much a part of the holidays as 
the eggnog-induced five pounds 
everyone gains in December. 
Here's how several of Boston's 
most virtuous resolved to punish 
themselves this post-holiday 
season. 

Diet until T lose this beer gut. 

Buy my parrot more of the 
special food that he likes. 

Squelch the urge to trip small 
children in playgrounds. 

Give up my furtive, grocery- 
store-lime reading of the 
National Enquirer. 

Quit my job. 

Learn to be polysyllabic. 

Eat more high-fat foods, 
especially ice cream. 

Stop lying in my journal and 
accept the fact that my life is just 
not all that interesting. 

Launch a campaign toward the 
establishment of a 24-hour 
Vbree’s Company cabie channel. 

Stop falling down whole 
flights of stairs. 

Switch from briefs to boxers; I 
heard briefs make you sterile. 

Try not to be so nice to people 
and concentrate more on 
business. 

Remove Doritos as my major 
dictary staple. 

Get involved with a noble 
cause (or a noble gas?). 

Become brutally computer 
literate. 

Stop confusing Cindy Brady 
with Madonna. 

Get married before I change 
my mind 

Learn the ‘womaniy art of 
embroidery 

Convert to CDs 

Get into total Atlian shape 

Make lots of money while 
retaining my principles and my 
integrity 

Re-grow my  insidiously 
receding hairline 

Act more my age 

Become a hetter lover n 
talking intergalactic, edge-oi-the- 


iniverse here 
— Tracy Solomon 
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Priorities, priorities 


FOR BETTER 
ek ame sek oe | 


Important changes 
noted and 

Harvard Square dining: better. It used to be 
Maven’s Kosher Court, the ill-fated, mediocre, not- 
quite-a-deli deli operated by a group of lawyers-cum- 
not-very-good-restaurateurs on Winthrop Street. 
Now, thanks to the recent opening of the Spaghetti 
Club, it’s a decent place to get decent Italian food at 
decent prices — a rarity in Harvard Square in general 
and at that location in particular. Operated by the 
same folks who dish up pricy, chic Italian food at the 
pricy, chic Ciao Bella, on Newbury Street, the. 
Spaghetti Club is lively, casual, fun, and considerably 
less expensive than its Back Bay counterpart. They 
serve an especially mean veal chop with wild- 

_mushroom sauce. And, of course, there’s lots of 
properly cooked and well-sauced spaghetti. 
Welcome to town. 

South End sipping: better. Walter Clay, the tall, 
gentle, and extremely wine-wise sommelier who 
developed the eclectic wine list at Rocco’s, has 
switched habitats. Clay is now advising the wine- 
wary and chatting up the wine-fluent at Hamersley’s 
Bistro, on Tremont Street. A most welcome addition 
— and, no doubt, a wonderful marriage. Clay has a 
rare sensitivity to the relationship between wine and 
food. Combine his guidance with Hamersley’s 
wonderful bistro fare, and chances are you won't go 
wrong. 


SSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSHSSSSSSESESESSESETESEEEEE 


PAUL SANCES 


Overheard at the Trident Booksellers 
and Café, 338 Newbury Street 
Customer (to waitress with short brown hair): You 
looked different the last time I saw you. 


Waitress: Well, I had a blond mohawk for a while. But I 
work out at the gym every day, and it was too hard to 
keep up. 

— Robin Vaughan 
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Fresh face on the boutique scene 


Corner Tore 


Meaux 

: Anyone in the throes of post-holiday-shopping burnout 
is unlikely to find much pleasure in the prospect of a foray’ 
into your average local department store. So a fresh face 
on the boutique scene is a sight for sore eyes, especially if 
the shop plies wares of the locally designed, natural-fiber, 
and handmade variety. 

Meaux is a recent addition to the Porter Square area. 
Owner Maureen O'Grady sells mostly her own lusciously 
simple women’s-clothing designs (plus assorted belts and 
jewelry, which are not her creations). Choice fabrics are 
silk shantung and wool, with cotton jersey and linen 
making an appearance for warm-weather wardrobes. Her 
designs are broadly conceived versions of classics: 
upholstery fabric makes a straight jacket offbeat, a:T-shirt 
looks casually elegant in washed silk shantung, another 
shirt gets big fabric-covered buttons and an off-center 
back vent. This writer was completely seduced by the 
“cocktail skirt,” which comes in either black or white silk 
shantung and can be attractively accompanied by a variety 
of matching tops. The skirt is about knee length, with a 
wide waist and two generous, long peplums. Prices for 
O’Grady's creations are roughly between $70 and $130 
(with a few exceptions) and are comparable to those of 
department stores or Newbury Street. Plus, O'Grady 
designs and creates custom work. It’s enough to keep up 
your shopping momentum in January’s inhospitable clime. 

Meaux ts at 1798 Mass Ave in Cambridge. The shop is 

. open from 10 a.m. to G.p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, and from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. on 
Thursday. Call 87-MEAUX. 

— Ketura Perselilin 
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Ene MEANING OF LIFE 


Elle Decor 


Fashion’s lush photography and outrageous 
costumes do not necessarily a home-design 
magazine make. Fortunately, the editors of Elle 
magazine’s new glossy home spinoff, Elle Decor, 
just published in preview and scheduled for a 
launch in March, realize the last thing most city- 
apartment dwellers need is yet another eyeful of 
Society at Home in opulent Southwestern ranches 
or Céte d’Azur retreats with infinite, well-tended 
vistas. So they’ve done their best to spare us that 
sort of stargazing, at least in this issue. 

At the same time, Elle may have put its trendy , 
finger on two basics that many interior-design 
magazines have not. First, readers of these 
magazines do not want just to read about famous 
people, they also want more-pragmatic features. 
Elle Decor is good on this account: the preview 
issue has stories‘on (deluxe) storage schemes and 
the basic (deluxe) kitchen utensils. And second, 
these readers can digest actual information about 
design, not just the pretty pictures. For them, there 
are some interesting pieces about design notables, 
including architects Aldo Rossi and Hugh Newell 

‘Jacobsen. 

Unfortunately, there’s not a tremendous amount 
besides that, except more of the same, plus some 
design-idea sound bites and gorgeous, heavily 
graphic two-page spreads. Perhaps because this is a 
tryout issue, there’s a lot of overlap between the 
features and the front-of-the-book and back-of-the- 
book items. The question that remains is the 
magazine’s audience. Most likely it will be folks 
who can afford what the magazine’s selling but 
aren’t hip enough to like it, or the other way around 
(in which case, at least the recipes look good). 
Either way, Elle sells plenty of advertising copy, and 
the’ rest of us hope that indeed a picture is worth a 
thousand words. 





— Ketura Persellin 
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by Caroline Knapp 





The lessons of history: facts are for forgetting. 


xam day. I am brimming with confidence. I 
& have never felt so absolutely sufé.of myself 
in my life. , 

I take a seat in the back of the auditorium and 
uncap my pen with a flourish. I glance around the 
room, observe my fellow students, and feel smug. 
Some of them seem edgy and insecure. They bite 
their nails. They chew the ends of their pens. They 
pore over notes and textbooks in a hushed, last- 
minute pre-exam frenzy. They are not nearly so 
sure as I am, I see. Not nearly so confident. 

But I know. I know it for a fact: I am going to 
bomb this test. 

We are seated at appropriate cheat-proof inter- 
vals in Boston University’s Morse Auditorium, 
about 150 real students and me, for the final exam 
for History 151, BU’s introductory class on early- 
American history. I have not taken an American- 
history exam since the academic year 1975-1976, 
my junior year of high school. I have also not stud- 
ied for this exam, the idea being, as I explained to 
a somewhat bemused Professor Alan Taylor 
before I showed up, to find out exactly how much 
one retains from the (allegedly) important parts of 
one’s formal education. 

I do know a few things, though: for one, as they 
say, I know that what you don’t use you tend to 
lose — and indeed, this adage seems more than 
reinforced by the fact that my entire understanding 
of American history has boiled down over the 
years to the most embarrassingly bare essentials. 
Pilgrims came. First they had Thanksgiving, then 
they had a tea party, then they had a revolution. 
Later, we had a Civil War. And so on. 

I also know that I used to be good at history — 
or, at least, I used to be good at taking exams. I 
even had my mother dredge up my report cards 
from 11th grade, and I got solid A’s in history. Mrs. 
Bloomfield, my then-teacher, called my work “out- 
standing.” So there. 

But as the teaching assistants begin to pass out 
the familiar stuff of finals — the blue books, the 
test itself — I realize something else: I'm not sure I 
ever really liked American history. I think I'd like it 
now, I certainly like the idea of knowing more 
about it; but back then I excelled in it not because 
I had any real passion for the material but because 
I was a good girl, the kind of student who did 
what was expected and knew how to please the 
appropriate people: parents, teachers, future col- 
lege-admissions officers. 1 was obnoxiously con- 
scientious, the kind of student who never, ever 


Boo, history | 


Footloose and failing the final 


failed to write a paper on time, or failed to read 
the books I was supposed to read, or — God for- 
bid — failed a test. 

So at precisely 9 a.m., when the blue books land 
on the little triangular desk that attaches to the arm 
of my auditorium seat, I become even more sure, 
even more confident: I am not only going to bomb 
this exam; I am going to bomb it with relish. 

And I don’t even have to try hard. When the 
exam arrives, I read the first set of instructions. 

“IDENTIFICATIONS. Write a one-paragraph 
answer to identify the significance (importance) of 
10 of the following 14 items. Your answer should 
place each item in its historical context (place and 
time).” 

I scan the list, looking for something familiar. 
The first item is “Anaconda Strategy.” Huh? Next: 
“Black Codes (1865).” Hmmm. We have one hour 
to complete this section of the exam, and each 
answer is worth 10 points. My confidence brims 
anew. I don’t seem to remember a thing. 

After about five minutes of searching the list, I 
decide to free-associate, the idea being that some 
hidden pool of knowledge may lurk within and 
that the process might unearth some buried 
American History Facts. About 10 minutes later, 
the first page in my blue book looks like this: 

Anaconda Strategy: Snakes; snakes with plans; 
no idea. 

Black Codes (1865): Dress codes; zip codes; 
Morse code; pie a la mode; no idea. 

Thaddeus Stevens: Important historical figure; I 
forget why. 

Lecompton Constitution: French people wrote a 
constitution in Little Compton, Rhode Island? No 
idea. 

Pushmataha (Choctaw Chieftain): No idea. 
Probably a Choctaw chieftain. Sounds like a kind 
of motorcycle. 

James K. Polk: President? Or was that another 
Polk? Forget. 

American Colonization Society: No idea. 

Thomas Skidmore: Named a college in upstate 
New York after him. No idea who or why. 

Dred Scott Decision: Frequent item in New York 
Times crossword puzzles. Forget what it was. 

Lydia Sigourney: Weaver namesake? 

Millennianism: A grand idea from historical 
times. 

New York Draft Riots: Riots that took place after 
a draft. Don’t remember. 

See HISTORY, page 9 
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OBJECT 


"emember what they taught you in 
oe elementary school, about the 

early Puritans, long church ser- 
mons, and winters such as this? How they 
sat on hard wooden benches in drafty 
churches and suffered through hours of 
fire-and-brimstone sermons by men 
named Cotton and Increase. How good 
Puritans, on Sunday mornings in the dead 
of winter, trudged off to church packing a 
heart full of fear and repentance and a tin 
box full of hot coals. A contrite heart 
could keep a soul plenty warm in the 
Hereafter, but only a good box could 
keep your tootsies warm in the here-and- 
now. 

At least that’s what my teachers taught 
me. 
If you thought the lesson in that story 
was something about Puritan piety and 
how the early settlers welcomed hardship 
in the name of worship, well, you missed 
the point. The lesson was about some- 
thing much less lofty but far more practi- 
cal: portable space heaters. If you can’t 
take the chill out of a whole building, 
then for God’s sake, warm up your little 
pew. 

A winter fit for neither Clarence 
Birdseye nor beast is perfect for a portable 
heater. The reason is simple: it’s damned 
cold out, and your gas or oil burner is 
working overtime to keep your digits from 
turning blue. Every time a thermostat gets 
nudged up half a degree, every time a 
burner kicks on, an oil or gas company 
smiles and a checkbook groans. 

Now, to turn down the thermostat and 
still stay warm — aye, there's the rub. But 
that’s what you do with a space heater. 
Turn down the heat in your home to, say, 
between 55 and 60 degrees, and use the 
heater to warm only the room you plan to 
be in. 

How much will you save? Depends, of 
course, on your home: its size, age, and 
insulation, things like that. But an electric 
space heater will cost two to three dollars 
a day to run, and that’s got to be less than 
what you're paying to keep your whole 
place at 70 degrees. 

Kerosene space heaters cost about half 
as much to operate, but these are crude 
and dangerous devices. Their surfaces 
become far too hot, they may spill fuel 
and start fires if knocked over, they belch 
colorless fumes that pollute the air and 
leave grime on everything. You'd be bet- 
ter off with some hot coals in a tin box. 
Massachusetts, in fact, has outlawed 
portable kerosene space heaters. Must 
have been one of the legislature’s better 
days 

So you walk into Lechmere, find the 
portable-heater section somewhere 
between baby strollers and air purifiers, 
and stare at the shelves for 10 minutes, 
dumfounded. There are convection 
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A cold, hard look 
at space heaters 


by Mike Bailey 
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Take the chill out of your room and a few bucks off of your fuel bill. 


heaters. Radiant heaters. Quartz heaters. 
Baseboard heaters. Oil-filled radiators. 
Oscillating heater-fans. Ceramic-disc fur- 
naces. Names like Heattech, Alladin, 
Toastmaster, Patton, Holmes. A DeLonghi 
Biturbo, made in Italy, which sounds as if 
it should have red paint, leather seats, and 
a speeding ticket in the glove compart- 
ment. The prices start at 20 bills and run 
as high as $190. 

Don’t lose your head. Comparing all 
this boxed heat is a lot easier than. it 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 
From All Of Us. . . 


seems. 

Most portable heaters work on 1500 
watts of power. That’s the most that 
Underwriters Laboratories, the quasi-gov- 
ernment agency that approves appliances, 
will allow. 

Now here’s the key: 1500 watts of heat 
is 1500 watts of heat, no matter what type 
of contraption the heat comes from. And 
“no matter how much you pay,” says 
Anast Giokas, vice-president of marketing 
for Holmes Air, of Holliston. 









If that’s the case, why the different 
models? Why, if Holmes Air makes oscil- 
lating heater-fans, does it also make oil- 
filled electric radiators? It’s marketing 
based in customer perceptions, according 
to Giokas: “People for a century have 
always thought a radiator gives more heat. 
Nonetheless, an oil-filled radiator doesn’t 
give any more heat.” 

The Pelonis company used an advertis- 
ing blitz when it came out with its ceram- 
ic-disc furnace, in 1988. The Pelonis, 
which now sells for about $130, was 
advertised as one macho little heater. In 
fact, it wasn't a “heater”; it was a “fur- 
nace.” But the Pelonis, which uses ceram- 
ic discs instead of wire coils as heating 
elements, is still just a 1500-watt heater, 
cranking out no more warmth than all the 
others, Giokas says. 

Consumer Reports put the Pelonis 
through its paces in a 15-by-16-foot bed- 
room where the central heat was set at 50 
degrees. It was a flop. “Though the 
Pelonis was set for 70 degrees, it put out 
an inappropriately small stream of heat, 
and room temperature dropped steadily, 
leveling off at a chilly 63 degrees,” the 
magazine reported in March 1988. In 
other words, the Pelonis works no better 
than heaters that sell for a fraction of the 
cost. 

Although all 1500-watt heaters produce 
the same amount of warmth, choosing 
one is not as simple as looking for the 
lowest price, for not all 1500-watt heaters 
are created equal. 

Some are convection heaters. That 
means they simply warm the air around 
them and depend on the natural move- 
ment of air to spread the warmth. Most 
electric radiators and baseboards are con- 
vection heaters. They'll do well in keeping 
a room warm.,Electric radiators start at 
about $100; baseboards start at about half 
that. Convection heaters, with the excep- 
tion of radiators, stay pretty cool to the 
touch, so you won't burn yourself on one. 
But they can stretch the notion of portabil- 
ity. The radiator models tend to be heavy; 
and though most are on wheels, that 
won't help you get them up a flight of 
stairs. The baseboard models are between 
four and six feet long, and they’re fairly 
unwieldy. 

Some are radiant heaters. They use 
reflectors to beam heat in one direction. 
They warm an area more quickly than 
convection heaters, but often not as even- 
ly. Quartz heaters are radiants, and they're 
especially good for spot heating — say, 
keeping you warm while you work on a 
car in a cold garage. They start at about 
$60. Radiant heaters are portable, but they 
also get quite hot — hot enough to burn 
should you step back from the hood and 
into the heater 


See HEATERS, page 9 






Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8& 





Jim Atwood, Southwest Corridor Access Coordinator in 
Jamaica Plain, and Assistant Access Coordinator, Eunice 
Fernandes; Minerva Sprogis, Blackstone Access Center 





BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


Best wishes in the New Year from ail of us at BNN-TV, the 
Boston Neighborhood Network, Cable Channels 3 and 8. 


We're the cable television organization whose motto is: 
“Don’t Just Watch Television. Make It.” 


Here’s a toast to another year of creative programming 
from our BNN-TV access producers for Boston TV viewers 
in 93,000 cabied homes. 


Best wishes from the management and staff of the non- 
profit Boston Community Access And Programming 
Foundation which operated BNN-TV and provides 
community access to cable television in Boston. 


They are: 

Hubert Jessup, General Manager; Curtis Henderson, Jr., 
Access Director; Brian O’Sullivan, Van Technician; Herb 
Price, Program Scheduler; Patience Ruhe, Membership 
Chairman; Jerome Cornute, Roxbury Studio Manager. 





Coordinator in the South End; Mary Clayton Crozier, Public 
Information Director; Rob DeRosa, Chief Cabiecast 
Operator; also Cablecast Operators: Charles Rosina, Diane 
Andronica and Jim Moran. 


From Neighborhood Network News, our haif hour daily 
newscast, all about Boston: 


Charles Rasmussen, News Director; Chris Lovett, 
Anchor; Jane Morley Schneider, Education Reporter; 
Richard Levine, Sports Editor, Bruce Santhuff, Field 
Producer, and all of reporters who keep Boston’s cable 
television viewers in touch with news in the city. 


Also from our workshop teachers, who provide 
Bostonians with an opportunity to learn television 
production so that they can produce their own programs on 
our cable channels. 


They are: Joe Baltar, Henry Lopez, Laura Brown, Norman 
Gardner and Bob Glover. 
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Whirlpool Dishwasher 
Mode! DU8900XT 





© 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles « CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console * QUIET WASH™ System 


Whirlpool Electric Range 
Model RF365BXV 


¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator * Self-Cleaning Oven * Automatic 
so MEALTIMER™ Clock with Minute Timer 
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Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser apr | with Element Hold-Down Clips 
eg Ice and Water Dispenser with * Lift-Out Porcelain-Enameled 
* Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper Crushed Ice Feature ¢ Adjustable Reflector Bowls and Chrome Trim 
Rack Black/Almond Door Panel Slide-out SPILLGUARD™ Glass Shelves Rings © Lift-Up SPILLGUARD™ 
e Adjustable Button Mount Gallon i <a oreggiag son — 
Door Storage Bins * Load Lock Door che gin 
Shelf Dividers * Adjustable Snack Bin en er) Sed 
° Power Saver Switch * Adjustable isa lhc sth 
Slide-out DURAWHITE™ Freezer 
Baskets ¢ Wine Rack ¢ Pizza Rack 
¢ Deep Vegetable Crispers with 
Seals and Humidity Controls - 
e Jet-Cold™ Temperature Controlled 
Meat Pan 
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ou can call it hooey, you.can call 
Y it bunk, or you can call it astrol- 

ogy, an admittedly imperfect sci- 
ence that deals with the way the align- 
ment of planets influences events in our 
lives. 

We'll call it astrology. And no, it ain't 
perfect. The most reputable astrologers 
say their job is to explain how what's 
happening on Earth is related to what's 
happening in the heavens, and to sug- 
gest what kind of new pressures and 
shifts might be in store given the 
changes above. And for the most part, 
astrologers tend to agree that the ‘90s 
are going to be a period of enormous 
upheaval and structural shifts. As we 
begin the new decade, we're in for eco- 
nomic turmoil and political tumult. 
Environmental disaster. Possibly an 
earthquake or two. And lots of social 
change. 

That, at any rate, is what eight area 
astrologers predicted when we called 
them up and asked them to give us a 
clue about what's in store. Herewith, 
their predictions. 


Mary Jane, 
Bellingbam-based astrologer 

“You know how governments around 
the world seem really stressed out right 
now?”, Mary Jane asks. “Well, you're going 
to see a lot more of that in the '90s. 
Governments toppling.” Also, the “drug 
stuff” will get to the point “where we have 
to do something,” we'll see an overall 
increase in bombings in this country, and 
the stock market will drop, probably in 
May or June. 

The reasons are simple (sort of): Saturn 
(which represents restriction), Neptune 
(which represents illusion), and Uranus 
(which represents chaos and upset) are all 
moving into the sign of Capricorn (which 
represents worldly goods and structure). 
The presence of Saturn, therefore, signals 
the restriction of worldly goods: we'll all 
have to make do with less in the ’90s. The 
presence of Uranus indicates lots of 
change and upset in the material world: all 
those folks toppling governments in the 
'90s, for instance, will be expressing the 
wish for more worldly goods. And the 
presence of Neptune means uncertainty: 
we have a chance in the coming decade, 
Mary Jane says, “to clean up what's going 
on in the world.” Whether we'll choose to 
do that is anybody’s guess right now. Only 
Neptune knows for sure. 


Barbara Koval, 

Cambridge-based astrologer 
specializing in research on the 
relationship between astrology and 
the economy 

“What's going to happen in the "90s? 
You don’t want to know.” 

No kidding. Koval interprets the pres- 
ence of Saturn, Neptune, and Uranus in 
economic terms. Saturn will bring either a 
shrinking of the money supply or a loss of 
purchasing power. When it's combined 
with Neptune, which represents inflation, 
we're in for a period of stagflation, with 
prises rising and purchasing power deéclin- 
ing. 

What makes all this slightly less pressing 
than it could be is the presence of Uranus, 
which represents foreign money. As long 
as Uranus is with us — and as long as we 
don’t do anything stupid, like putting up 
trade barriers — we'll continue to have 
bucks from Europe and Japan flowing in. 
Nevertheless, times will be tough; banks 
will be increasingly hard hit. 

More bad news on other fronts. Pluto, a 
planet that will come into play in the mid 
1990s, represents chaos and anarchy, 
which means we'll see increases in things 
like AIDS, lawlessness, and crime. And as 
if that’s not bad enough, Pluto also repre- 
sents repression, so we may respond to 
such increases by becoming an increasing- 
ly repressive nation politically. 

Meanwhile, the upheaval in Eastern 
Europe will persist through the mid 1990s, 
as people throughout the world continue 
to “reach their limits and swing in other 
directions.” The changes there are also 
telling. Over the long haul, as we move 
toward the end of the era of materialism 
(the new era — the age of Aquarius — 
kicks in around 2050), we'll see a gradual 
rise in internationalism, a corresponding 
breakdown of boundaries, and a world in 
which people are more important than 
land. Which sounds better than it is: peri- 
ods like that, Koval says, are “incredibly 


boring — very uncreative.” 

Dorothy Whitehead, 

Groton-based astrologer who 
regularly appears on KISS-108 FM 
radio and The Good Day Show 

According to Whitehead, the big plane- 
tary influence on the events of the past 
year was the alignment of Saturn and 
Neptune in the sign of Capricorn, a combi- 
nation that rules business and politics and 
that gave us general upheaval on both lev- 
els — witness the decline of communism 
and widespread changes in the Soviet-bloc 
countries. The year 1990 won't be as spec- 
tacular in terms of change, Whitehead 
says, but the shifts in our feelings about 
materialism and capitalism should contin- 
ue, and we can expect to see ever greater 
democratization and “humanization” on 
international levels. 

President Bush, Whitehead continues, is 
going to have a tough year. The planet 
Saturn, which represents strain, difficulty, 
and challenge, will be “making aspects in 
his chart” (i.e., moving into his sign and 
influencing him) at the end of April. 
Whitehead can’t say exactly how those dif- 
ficulties will be manifested, but, she says, 
“it doesn’t look optimistic or upbeat for 
him.” 

Saturn is also moving into the US chart, 
which will mean increasing economic 
challenges and strain — we can expect 
downturns in the stock market. Financial 
troubles will be especially pronounced 


this summer. Jupiter, which represents 
ease and opportunity, has been moving 
through the part of the US chart that has to 
do with money, providing us with a kind 
of “economic Santa Claus,” or a form of 
protection against financial woe. In July of 
1990, Jupiter moves out of that part of the 
chart and so, accordingly, will its positive, 
caretaking influence. 


Bill Linn, 
director of the Metaphysics and 
Parapsychology Institute, Malden 

When we first spoke on the phone, Linn 
said we should have called a few weeks 
earlier because he’d just predicted (accu- 
rately) that the US would send troops to 
Panama. Then he said he'd give the ’90s 
some “thought and concentration” and call 
us back. Which he did, with 10 specific, 
albeit unexplained, predictions for 1990. 

1) The Northeast will witness a major 
earthquake, about 4.5 on the Richter scale, 
probably in June or July. Buildings will 
shake and there will be a major electrical 
blackout. 

2) There will be a cure for three types of 
the AIDS virus; an additional nine types 
will not be resolved. 

3) Crime and violence will increase by 
at least 15 percent. 

4) New garbage-recycling plants will be 
built, as the traditional landfill method of 
garbage disposal becomes untenable. 

5) Financial institutions in 


Massachusetts will continue to be in trou- 
ble. More banks will be taken over by out- 
of-state concerns, and, adding to our eco- 
nomic woes, several major corporations 
headquartered in Massachusetts will 
decide to leave the state. 

6) A Republican governor will be elect- 
ed in November, and Republicans will 
make significant gains in both the 
Massachusetts House and Senate. 

7) The space shuttle Discovery, original- 
ly scheduled to take off in March, will be 
delayed until April. It will be equipped 
with a space telescope that will reveal 
other galaxies in space and will indicate 
that our solar system comprises seven 
major universes. 

8) The US population by the end of 
1990 will be about 263 million, a 12.5 per- 
cent rise over 1980 figures. 

9) The seven major industrial nations 
will meet in July to discuss decreases in 
defense budgets, increases in laws elimi- 
nating air and water pollution, and energy 
alternatives. 

10) There will be three major down- 
turns in the stock market, and the Dow 
will end several hundred points lower in 
1990 than it ended in 1989. 


Joyce Levine, 

Cambridge-based astrologer 
Massachusetts, an Aquarian state, is in 

for tough times, even tougher than last 

year, Levine says. Why? Our state is being 





ruled right now by Pluto cycles, which are 
cycles of destruction and rebuilding. 
Dukakis, interestingly enough, was ruled 
by Pluto cycles during his presidential run, 
and what happened to him is in many 
ways similar to what’s happening to the 
state — a brief high followed by a long, 
steady deterioration. For the next two 

to four years, Massachusetts is in for 
increasing economic troubles, increasing 
leadership problems, increasing turmoil. 
And because Pluto is a slow-moving 
planet, our problems won't be solved 
quickly. 

Other predictions: Aquarius also rules 
the computer industry, so we can expect 
continued problems and restructuring 
among high-tech firms. The stock market 
will decline by the end of 1990 or the 
beginning of 1991. And the general tearing 
down of authoritarianism in Eastern 
Europe will continue. This is primarily 
because Eastern-bloc countries, having 
been formed in roughly the same time 
period (1947-1949), are all going through 
similar astrological cycles. For them, 
Saturn and Pluto are operating in concert 
to trigger a tearing down of power, struc- 
ture, and authority. China, formed around 
the same time, is in for more trouble in the 
coming year for similar reasons. And the 
future of the Soviet Union, which is also 
dominated right now by Pluto, is some- 
what uncertain — we won't know how far 
Gorbachev's reform efforts will go until 
around 1991. 


Stephen Palder, 
astrologer, Sunrise Astrology, Boston 

Palder says the major planetary influ- 
ences in the coming year will be Saturn 
and Neptune, which first “conjuncted,” or 
reached the same point in the Zodiac, on 
November 13 of this year. That conjunc- 
tion is a major indicator of what's to come 
in politics — Saturn represents limits, 
structure, and repression, whereas 
Neptune represents escape and dreams. 
Put them together and you get an over- 
throwing of structure and repression. 
Notably, three days after the two planets 
conjuncted, the Berlin Wall fell. 
Accordingly, Palder says, we can expect 
to see continued westernization and 
democratization in the East, and continued 
development of free-market 
economies. 

More generally, he adds, all the planets 
but Jupiter are now “bunching up in one 
part of the sky.” This, he says, indicates “a 
heaviness” of some sort. “We’re at the cusp 
of something big — something wonderful 
or terrible or unknown.” 


Dorothy Oja, 
astrologer with Mindworks, Belmont 

' “We are in the midst of a Saturn revolu- 
tion,” Oja says, which is a big deal indeed. 
Chaotic. A period of upheaval, and a time 
of reappraisal on all levels: social, politi- 
cal, and personal. The Saturn revolution, 
Oja says, will bring in a period of testing 
old structures that are outmoded or 


cd 


wrongly built. Like Steven Palder, she sees 
the’crumbling of the Berlin Wall as a “per- 
fect metaphor” for our times: “We have 
reached critical mass in terms of our con- 
sciousness and culture,” she says. “Saturn 
represents structure at the very core. It is 
our teeth and our bones, it represents 

the structures, and the problems with 
those structures, that we can no longer 
ignore.” 

Accordingly, we're in for intense pres- 
sure in the coming decade. Oja predicts 
that there will be greater numbers of catas- 
trophes, more environmental problems, 
and, as a response to fear of old structures 
falling apart, increased conservatism. But 
it’s not all bad: “Saturn is pressure,” Oja 
says, “and out of extreme physical pres- 
sure comes diamonds and gems.” In other 
words, if we take advantage of the plane- 
tary influences, we can find new ways of 
looking at and dealing with our problems 
and create better, more effective struc- 
tures. 

Oja offers more-specific predictions as 
well: between 1992 and 1993, Uranus, 
which represents awakening and revolu- 
tion, will conjunct Neptune, which repre- 
sents spirituality and enlightenment. The 
effect: a spiritual revolution, and an 
increased demand for quality. 

In 1995 Pluto will leave the sign of 
Scorpio, where it’s been since 1984, and 
enter the sign of Sagittarius. That combina- 
tion represents renaissance, philosophy, 
and spiritual energy, and will further the 


- 


“spiritual revolution.” 

In 1996 Uranus will enter the sign of 
Aquarius, which will bring advances in 
computers and electronics. And in 1997, 
Jupiter conjuncts Uranus, which will bring 
“another big burst, a splash, sudden social 
advancements.” 


Rose Adams, 
sted in the Yellow Pages as, simply, 
“Rose: Astrologer, Psychic” 

Rose spoke very slowly and she sound- 
ed a little confused. “I do feel that it’s 
going to be very educating for the New 
Age group,” she said. 

“Educating? What will be educating? In 
what ways?” 

“In many different ways.” 

“Could you be a little more specific?” 

“Well, mostly for the younger crowd. 
It’s more or less like, uh, it’s got a lot 
to do with these, you know, 
whatdoyoucallit, you know the New Age 
program.” 

“Yes?” 

“It’s going to be very educating for 
them.” 

“Huh?” 

Rose Adams cleared her throat at this 
point and confessed, “It’s hard for me to 
go by my feelings right now because I’m 
not meditating.” 

We said we understood and got off the 
phone, hoping that Rose has a better time 
of it in the 1990s than the rest of the 
world. 0 
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Speaking 
of manners 


Judith Martin’s new guide to etiquette 


by Ketura Persellin 
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up, it will be because he 

refused to wear a tie to 
dinner with my father. Fact is, he 
doesn’t own one. (Well, just 
about — his sole neckwear is 
wrinkled, maroon, and knitted.) 
Pettiness like that — my petti- 
ness, that is — is difficult to 
acknowledge. After all, why 
should I care whether he wears 
a tie? What is it, anyway, but the 
male equivalent of a necklace or 


4 f my boyfriend and I break 
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Coping with a changing — and sometimes confusing — family terrain 
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a scarf? 

For that matter, it doesn’t 
make sense to him that he has to 
stand up when my father walks 
into the room. But I’ve been 
taught that that’s what a well- 
mannered member of the civi- 
lized world does when an older 
person appears. And therein lie 
the potential grounds for our 
separation: whereas this man 
thinks that manners are the stuff 
of coercion, snobbery, and inse- 
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curity, and that affordable hous- 
ing and recycling can cure the 
ills of the planet, I am convinced 
(well, almost) that what the 
world needs now is not love but 
proper etiquette. 

The reason for my compulsive 
desire to follow the rules of 
good behavior isn’t so much 
concern about whether I am in 
the right, but rather whether oth- 
ers are doing right by me. For 
example, I knew I didn’t want to 


Home improvement Loans 


As a homeowner, now and then you might own 
up to the need for some helpful advice. Like 
how to fix a leaky faucet. What's the bright- 

est way to put in a skylight. Or how to 

go about building one heck of a 

deck. You can borrow this infor- 

mation with no money down 


at your library. 
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A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE FOR MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARIES 


go to the wedding of my moth- 
er’s college roommate’s daughter 
last summer. But if my mother 
insisted I go, was she right or 
wrong? And did my father 
(divorced and remarried) have a 
right to insist that his new wife 
be welcome at my sister’s col- 
lege graduation? 

Certainly, most people would 
contend that there is no absolute 
code dictating the answers to 
such dilemmas. Home-ec cours- 
es and etiquette/grooming work- 
shops for youngsters being a 
thing of the past, and such 
authorities as Amy Vanderbilt 
and Emily Post having been rele- 
gated to grandmothers’ book- 
shelves, the closest we get is 
Miss Manners. 

Now, until very recently this 
persona has (unjustly) missed 
being elevated into a cult figure 
of sorts. Her sense of humor and 
irony are often unsurpassed in 


the lifestyle pages of daily news-— 


papers, as is her encyclopedic 
knowledge of interpersonal rela- 
tions. Such a.compendium of 
information would do psy- 
chotherapists proud — or per- 
haps angry, since a work such as 
Miss Manners’ Guide for the 
Turn-of-the-Millennium, just 
published by Pharos Books, 
threatens to put them out of 
business. In this mostly Q&A 
709-page tome (the index alone 
comprises 29) are nuggets of 
wisdom aplenty for the worried 
of the world. 

These how-to’s for the next 
decade and beyond do more 
than assuage simple fork anxi- 
ety. (“Is the little two-pronged 
job for shrimp or olives?”) They 
address the uncertainties of 
modernity — no small feat when 
you remember that Judith Martin 
probably didn’t set out to write 
the next existentialist bible. She 
just wanted the average joe to 
understand, and be able to 
maneuver his way around, the 
complexities of a changing soci- 
ety. 

The book’s main concern is 
relationships — human and oth- 
erwise, new and just plain con- 
fusing. Here we are told how to 
cope with a changing family ter- 
rain — and in a much more pal- 
atable manner than, for example, 
the Boston Globe's pedestrian 
“Relationships in the ‘90s” series. 
“Steprelations, Former Spouses, 
and Former In-Laws” provides 
enticing and indispensable par- 
ticulars for any Gentle Reader 
with an unusual family tree. For 
these sundry friends and .ela- 
tions, Miss Manners lays down a 
law of polite communication — 
which, if you read further, 
doesn't include call waiting. 
(“Miss Manners decrees that Call 


Waiting is rude. It presumes a 
policy of last come, first served, 
and that is against all the rules of 
polite precedence.”) And in a 
time of increased diversity 
among communities, maybe we 
need to be reminded that heed- 
ing the call of idealism, be it 
through vegetarianism or civil 
disobedience, is no excuse for 
haughtiness, intolerance, or any 
other bad manners, however 
tempting they may be. 

Forget hifalutin manners; 
these are basics for sociai sur- 
vival. Never again need you 
wonder how long your presence 
is required at a “big, crashing 
bore” party (a merciful 20 min- 
utes, plus suitable departing 
words). Nor how women guests 
can escape the mandatory after- 
dinner-party KP that men rou- 
tinely avoid. Nor how to respond 
to curiosity about a third party’s 
sexual preference — or divorce 
or mortgage. (“Why, I have no 
idea, I wouldn’t dream of asking 
about anything so extremely pri- 
vate.”) 

This volume makes dandy 
stop-and-start reading. (Miss 
Manners would be appalled to 
learn that last weekend I enter- 
tained dinner guests with my 
favorite réadings from her 
book.) The prose, however intel- 
ligent, is stiff in a way that both 
amuses and confuses. What’s 
key is that Martin takes neither 
herself (always referred to in the 
third person) nor her dogma too 
seriously. Her purpose is simply 
to ease our fin-de-siécle anxiety, 
helping us with the minutiae of a 
transition in which we are 
already mired. 

And she’s counting on us. She 
wants us “to learn all this so 
that we can have a nice, fresh, 
polite new millennium. As much 
fun as she has been having 
with the last millennium, she 
would like daily life in the next 
one to be just a shade more civi- 
lized.” 

To that end, niceness counts 
more than correctness, though 
the two are inseparable: the cor- 
rect behavior makes everyone 
feel good. When the maxim “Do 
unto others as you would have . 
them do unto you” isn’t specific 
enough — for, say, reprimanding 
the dinner guest who thinks the 
dessert tray is for takeout — the 
urban self-taught sophisticate 
can refer to this nuts-and-bolts 
how-to-be-a-mensch guide. For 
my part, I just have to convince 
my boyfriend about the veracity 
of Miss Manners’s rise-to-show- 
respect dictum — that not to do 
so is “to conform to the lowest 
form of behavior present.” 
Maybe I can even get him to iron 
that tie. a} 
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History 
Continued from page 3 
Horace Greeley’s “Prayer of 20 


Millions”: Forget. 
John Brown’s raid on Harpers 


Ferry: Name of a bar in Alliston 
Forget the rest 
That complete, I turn to the 


essay portion of the exam. Ah, the 
dreaded essay. I sit and recall 
essays past, the agonizing ticking 
of the clock, the race to pack 
every fact you can dredge up onto 
the page, the delicate balance 
between the genuinely thoughtful 
responses and tota! bullshit. My 
confidence still high —- I will not 
remember a thing — I read the 
instructions: “Answer two of the 
following three essay questions.” 
Easy enough. 

I read the first one: “Discuss the 
effects of territorial expansion on 
the sectional balance of power, 
1820-1860. Your answer should 
discuss 1) the Compromise of 
1820; 2) the Mexican War; 3) the 
Wilmot Proviso; 4) the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act; 5) the Calhoun 
Doctrine.” 

I imagine what it must be like 
to be the sort of student I some- 
times envied in high school, the 
kind who neither studied nor 
cared, and who took a kind of 
perverse but genuine pride in 
such a total lack of academic bent. 
Then I turn the page of my blue 
book and write down the follow- 
ing: “Many territories expanded 
between 1820 and 1860, which 
significantly affected the balance 
of power. In 1820 there was a 
compromise. Kansas and Ne- 
braska ‘acted.’ Wilmot wrote a 
proviso, Calhoun wrote a doc- 
trine, and Mexico had a war. All 
were related to the shifting bal- 
ance of power, sectional-wise.” 

Next? 

Question two: “Discuss the 


ID i ye 1s 
Continued from page 4 

Combination heater-fans can 
heat a room evenly, especially if 
they oscillate, or they can beam 
heat in one direction. They~can 
also be used with the heating ele- 
ment off, as a cool-air fan in the 
summertime. Heater-fans are ver- 
satile, and they begin-at $20 and 
run as high as $100. Heater-fans 
are light and portable. They’re 
made of plastic, so they never get 
hot enough to burn you. 

What separates the Rolls 
Royces from the Escorts of heater- 
fans are the bells and whistles. A 
bare-bones Whole Room Heater, 
by Patton, produces 500, 1000, or 
1500 watts of heat, depending on 
the setting. It has no special safety 
features; it doesn’t oscillate to 
spread heat; it has no thermostat. 
It costs about 20 bucks. A Holmes 
Air Insta Heater Fan has 750-, 
1000-, and 1500-watt settings. It 
has a 24-hour programmable ther- 
mostat, an oscillating fan, and tip- 
over, suffocation, and heat-over- 
load safety switches. It sells for 
about $75. In between the two are 
various combinations of bells and 
whistles, and here’s what to look 
for. 

Thermostat. These sense air 
temperature and turn heating ele- 
ments on when it’s getting cold 
and off when it’s getting warm. 
Generally, the thermostats lack 
temperature indicators; you sim- 
ply turn up a dial until the heater 
is keeping the room comfortable. 
Some heaters, like disc furnaces, 
have temperature indicators, 
allowing you to set a heater for, 
say, 70 degrees, but they’re noto- 
riously unreliable. Unless a heater 
has its own thermostat, you’ll 
have to turn it on and off, which 
can be a real pain. Buy a heater 
with a thermostat. 

Oscillator. This helps distribute 
heat. The wider the arc, the better 
s 


simultaneous (and related) devel- 
opment of the ideologies of aboli- 
tion, Free Soil, and Proslavery, 
1820-1860. Compare and contrast 
the three ideologies.” 

I turn the page and write, 
“Abolition = free the slaves. Free 
Soil = sort of free the slaves. 
Prosiavery = do not free the 
slaves. All three ideologies devei- 
oped simultaneously between 
1820 and 1860. They were all 
related, ideologically speaking. 
There were similarities and differ- 
ences between them.” 

And finally, because I have lots 
of free time (about 20 minutes 
have elapsed by this time), i take 
a crack at question three: “Why 
was the period 1820-1860 in 


America known as the ‘Era of the | 


Common Man’? Discuss the accu- 


racy of that description for the | 


three races (red, black, and white) 
and the two genders of antebel- 
lum America.” 

I sit and ponder. I look at the 
students in the auditorium, hun- 
kered over their blue books 
scratching their chins, tugging at 
their hair. I remember being just 
like that — fearful, trapped in 
Exam Hell, possessed by the feei- 
ing that this, this one final, will 
have an irrevocable impact on 
one’s future. The phrases: “the 
benefit of being an adult” and 
“Boy, it’s good not to be a stu- 
dent” creep to mind. 

Then I re-read the last essay 
question — “Why was the period 
1820-1860 known as the ‘Era of 
the Common Man’? Discuss this, 
that, and the other.” I turn the 
page of my blue book and I write 
down the words “No. I don’t have 
to.” 

Moments later, I gather up my 
coat and scarf, stash my pen and 
blue books in my bag, and leave 
Morse Auditorium. Students look 
up curiously as I move past them, 
as if I am doing something outra- 
geous. But it doesn’t matter. My 
confidence is at an all-time high.) 


the distribution. It’s ‘not a’ necessi- 


ty. 

On-off switch separate from the 
thermostat. This'means you won't 
have to mess around with your 
thermostat setting — getting that 
right was_a hit-or-miss kind of 
thing to begin with — to turn off 
the heater. A convenience’ but not 
a necessity. 

Signal lights. These will remind 
you that the heater is on. 
Remember, a thermostat will be 
cycling a heater-on and off. It’s 
easy to glance at a heater on your 
way out the door,‘see a still fan 
and hear no sound, and assume 
the thing is off. Five minutes later, 
the thermostat may sense a colder 
room and.cycle the heater on 
again, and you're not saving any 
money by running a heater in an 
empty home. This is a must 

Tip-over, overheating, and suf- 
focation switches. These automati- 
cally turn the heater off if it is 
knocked over by a pet, a toddler, 
or your own clumsiness; or if the 
heater senses it or the floor 
beneath it is getting dangerously 
hot; or if a blanket, drape, or 
something else is accidentally 
dropped on the heater, suffocat- 
ing it. They all prevent burns and 
fires. 

Holmes Air’s Insta Heater Fan, 
rated best by Consumer Reports, 
also has a light and alarm that 
sound if the heater overheats, tips 
over, or suffocates. 


Five questions to ask 

LD) Does the heater put out the 
maximum 1500 watts? 

2) Does the heater have a ther- 
mostat? 

3) Does the heater have the 
safety features you need? If you 
have children or pets, is it made 
of plastic that will stay cool 
enough to touch, and does it have 
tip-over and other safety switches? 

4) If you plan to move the 
heater from room to room, is it 
light and portable? 

5) What is the heater’s warran- 
O 


ty? 
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A daytime drop-in center where all people 
affected by the AIDS virus can come for social 
and emotional support. 


140 Clarendon Street 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 


Or call us at (617) 236-1012 





RAPHIC SERVICES 


If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your printed 
material, look no further. 

With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, resumes and, of 
course, newspapers. 

You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: after 
all, your business és our business. : 


Please call us soon. We welcome Ppemenios 
the opportunity to place our GA. 
resources at your service. 


SERNNCES 


PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave @ Boston @ 617-536-5390 MI X234 
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the international 
online service with 
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DELPHI/Boston 





| exclusive online 
| discount Travel 
Chak; 


| Encyclopedia. 
Wallet-Friendly 


| Join Today for $1! 


For a limited time, 
new members can 
join DELPHI/Boston 
for just $1! 

Sign Up Online 
With your computer 
and modem, dial 
576-0862. At the 
Username prompt, 
enter JOINBOSTON. 
At the Password 


prompt, enter 
PHOENIX. 
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Travel 


Plan your vacation 
itinerary and make 
reservations 
yourself using 
EAASY Sabre.™ 
Save through the 


Education 


Conduct research 
using Grolier’s 


For just $9.95 >. ° 
per month you 
receive unlim- _~— 
ited direct-dial 
usage of all 

basic services. 


Member Services: 617°491°3393 
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Cabot Street * Beverly D BLACKBURN'S | Concord Road » Billerica 
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Jan. 12 Jan. 19 
A tribute to Pink Floyd = Sasa Treat Her Right 


Gloucester 
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A hotel as grand as 
the mountain. 
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White White World Week 
January 21 - 26 










Sugarloaf salutes Ol’ Man Winter 
with $12 lift tickets during our carnival 
week. Join us for fine lodging and the 
best skiing in years - at special prices. 



















Call for reservations 1-800-527-9879 
Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel ¢ Sugarloaf/USA ® Maine 
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by Cecil Adams 


Everybody knows O degrees in the Celsius scale is the freezing point 
of water and 100 degrees is the boiling point. On the Fabrenbeit scale, 
however, freezing is 32 degrees and botling 212. How on Earth were 
these numbers arrived at? Do O and 100 degrees Fabrenbeit mean 
anything? 

Leslie 
Montreal, Quebec 

Researchers have gone to their graves trying to figure out what old 
man Fahrenheit was up to, Leslie. Here’s the story as well as I can piece 
it together: 

Daniel Gabriel Fahrenheit (1686-1736) was a German instrument- 
maker who invented the first practical mercury thermometer. Casting 
about for a suitable scale for his device, he visited the Danish 
astronomer Ole Romer, who had devised a system of his own. As it 





turned out, it was a case of the blind leading the blind. 

Romer had decided that the boiling point of water should be 60 
degrees, which at least had the strength of numerological tradition 
behind it (60 minutes in an hour, right?). But zero was totally arbitrary, 
the main consideration apparently being that it should be colder than it 
ever got in Denmark. (Romer didn’t like using negative numbers in his 
weather logbook.) In addition to the boiling point of water, the land- 
marks on Romer’s scale were the freezing point of water, 7 1/2 degrees, 
and body temperature, 22 1/2 degrees. 

D.G., simple soul that he was, thought this cockeyed system was the 
soul of elegance. He made one useful change: to get rid of the fractions, 
he multiplied Romer’s degrees by four, giving him 30 for the freezing 
point and 90 for body temperature. Then, for reasons nobody has ever 
been able to fathom, he multiplied all the numbers by 16/15, making 32 
freezing and 96 body temperature. Boiling point for the time being he 
ignored all together. 

By and by Fahrenheit got ready to present his scale to London’s Royal 
Society, the scientific big leagues of the day. It dawned on him that it 
was going to look a little strange having the zero of his scale just sort of 
hanging off the end, so to speak. So he cooked up the explanation that 
zero was the temperature of a mix of ice, water, and ammonium chlo- 
ride. 

At some point Fahrenheit figured out that the boiling point of water 
came in at 212 degrees. Over time this replaced body temperature as 
the upper landmark on his scale. Meanwhile, as more-precise measure- 
ments were made, body temperature had to be adjusted to 98.6 
degrees. 

In short, 100 means nothing at all on the Fahrenheit scale, 96 used to 
mean something but doesn’t anymore, and 0 is-colder than it ever gets 
in Denmark. Brilliant. Lest we get too down on Fahrenheit, though, 
consider Anders Celsius, who devised the centigrade scale (0 to 100). 
Everybody agrees Celsius’s scale makes more sense than Fahrenheit's. 
Trouble is, the original Celsius scale had 100 for freezing, 0 for boiling. 
In other words, it was upside-down. (The numbers were reversed after 
Celsius’s death.) You look back at these guys, sometimes you don’t 
know whether to laugh or cry. 
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Adolf Hitler spoke of the empire be was trying to build as the Third 
Reich. What were reichs one and two? 
Wilberforce 
Blue Mounds, Wisconsin 
According to ‘a soon-to-be-published tome called The Hitler Fact 
Book by Thomas Fuchs (like I say, I get the most amazing stuff in the 
mail), “the first Reich was the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages; 
the second, the one established by Bismarck and ended by Germany’s 
defeat in 1918.” The term was a favorite of Hitler's propaganda minister, 
Joseph Goebbels. Hitler himself wasn’t that crazy about it, Fuchs notes; 
he outlawed the term at the beginning of World War II and referred to 
his realm merely as the Reich. Another Nazi term, “Thousand Year 
Reich,” supposedly has its origins in a remark by Hitler following the 
purge of June 1934, when he had many of his onetime supporters mur- 
dered. Hitler said the victims had been plotting a revolt and promised 
there would be no more such strife for a thousand years. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams delivers the 
Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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place isn’t named after the 

D.H. Lawrence couple from 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. It would 
be easy to imagine the menu for 
that place — game and aphrodisi- 
acs — though a quick look 
through the clean parts of the 
book reveals that D.H. had an 
English disinterest in the sensuali- 
ty of food. The whole book only 
fully describes one meal, and that 
in two sentences: “She had a cup 
of tea, which was rather strong, 
and very good bread and butter, 
and bottled damsons.” This a 
brunch with a neighboring farm 
wife. Even when Lady Chatterley 
and her sister go to Venice, they 
fail to note anything more than a 
quick list of a few ice creams and 
ices and slices of watermelon. 

The closest thing to a descrip- 
tion of a meal shared by Connie 
and Mellors is when they have an 
argument: “On the table was his 
plate, with potatoes and the 
remains of the chop; also bread in 
a basket, salt, and a blue mug 
with beer.” When they first con- 
trive to spend a night together, 
she wakes up, and “By and by 
came the smell of bacon, and at 
length he came upstairs with a 
huge black tray that would only 
just go through the door. He set 
the tray on the bed, and poured 
out.the tea. Connie squatted in 
her night-dress, and fell on her 
food, hungrily. He,;gat-on the one 
chair, with his.plate.on his-knees.” 
But then decency draws a veil 
over the scene, and we have no 
idea of the particulars of even the 
one breakfast. 

No poached game roasted illic- 
itly in the cottage, no bottles of 
Bordeau filched from the manori- 
al cellar. No compensatory 
smoked-salmon teas for the 
wronged husband. é 

Oh, never. mind. Wrong 
Chatterley. This no-e Chatterly’s 
has taken over the space of Tia’s, 
a seafood place, and moved into 
that treacherous territory, the 
moderate-upscale menu. Treach- 
erous because it’s hard to sustain 
culinary novelty without a large 


¢ guess by the spelling this 
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"The rewards eo cence 
well mes ightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
spicy tastes and priced so 
“modestly.” 
Boston Globe 


KN Bangkok House 


Cambridge's first and finest Thai restaurant 
Enjoy fine Thai cuisine in our warm & 
pleasant atmosphere 


Dinner: 5-10 Mon. thru Thurs., Sun 


by Robert Nadeau 


staff that costs a lot of money. 
Given that Chatterly’s offers six 
entrees under $13 (and four ham- 
burger plates from $5.95 to $6.95), 
we could view it as a middle-class 
restaurant with pretentious appe- 
tizers. Or the restaurant version of 
TV’s Who’s the Boss? with tony 
grazing for the boss and main 
dishes for the Tony Danza charac- 
ter. What happens is that the 
appetizers work, and then the 
innovation peters out and the 
standards drop on the entrees. 
The breadbasket provides some 
warning, with its delightfully 
warm and soft but utterly tasteless 
twisted rolls glazed with sesame 
seeds. But appetizers are more 


effective, especially if you've ¢ 


ordered the samosas ($4.50). 
Despite borrowing the name of 
an Indian fried turnover, these are 
shaped like mini-egg-rolls and 
filled with a chicken forcemeat 
flavored with ginger and scallion 
— like the filling of Peking ravioli. 
The dip is a Southeast Asian hot 
spicy vinegar sauce. Verdict: 
mixed up and delicious. 

The lobster ravioli ($5.95) are 
only four, but each one counts as 
two bites of crustacean flavor in a 
chewy fresh pasta. The ringer 
here was a butter sauce with what 
looked like chives but had no fla- 
vor at all. Ignore them, and it’s 
another fine appetizer, as is the 
fried calamari ($5.75), perhaps a 
little floury of coating but sweet 
and.fresh. Here the “wasabi dip” 
works, with a mild horseradish 
flavor. Crabcake fritters ($5.50) 
are shaped like tiny cupcakes, 
nicely fried and served with a 
tangy tartar sauce to which the 
menu (not I attributes some 
pineapple and I (not the menu) 
attribute some mustard. The only 
improvement I could prescribe 
would be to sauté the pepper 
dices before mixing up the fritters. 

New England clam chowder 
($2.50, $3.50) is creamy but 
unthickened, with plenty of 
clams, potatoes, and a hint of 
thyme. Our day’s soup du jour 
($2.50, $3.50) was onion gratinee. 
On this dish I demand traditional 
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".. Strikes usasasmall . ; 
miracle. It is by far the best of 
three Thai restaurants near 


HBS.” 
The Harbus News 
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flavors: a meaty broth, Swiss 
cheese, and a once-hearty bread 
on top. Chatterly’s substitutes a 
blander broth, cheese, and bread, 
but uses plenty of onions, which 
pleased a tablemate. 

Caesar salad ($3.50, $6.50) is 
made in the kitchen, and the 
dressing tasted mostly like the 
cheese. It’s often a bad sign when 
the anchovies are displayed on 
top; they ought to be ground into 
the dressing. The winter salad 
($3.95) was overdressed but load- 
ed with spinach, mushrooms, and 
shitake mushrooms. The house 
salad served with entrees was half 
the size of the above, but as nice- 
ly touched up with radicchio and 
leaf lettuce. I'd rely on it. 

The list of entrees is surprising- 
ly standard; under the French dec- 
orations we see the steak, chick- 
en, and seafood of any American 
dinner menu — plus three pasta 
platters as a nod to the 1980s. The 
kitchen’s heart is with the pastas, 
I'd guess, judging from a black- 
board special of fettuccine 
($12.50) and the smoked chicken 
and tortellini ($12.75). The latter 
also included sun-dried tomatoes, 
artichoke hearts, and shitake 
mushrooms, all awash in a 
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creamy sauce. This dish generated 


- no synergy at all; no morsel 


affected the flavor of any other, 
but since the morsels were all 
good, it was fun io eat. The lob- 
ster dish featured quite a lot of 
lobster meat over fettuccine alfre- 
do, if Alfredo will forgive us for a 
pinkish sauce. 

A plainer special on grilled 
salmon was dull and overdone, 
without any noticeable effect of 
the grill. The vegetables, however, 
had absorbed a burnt aroma, as 
though they had been through a 
bad house fire.,I couldn’t find a 
burnt carrot or bean, but they 
must have been in a pot that came 
to a bad end. 

No such problem with the same 
vegetables on the medallions of 
beef au poivre vert ($16.50), 
though I do like them cooked a 
little more. The beef was handled 
accurately. The sauce, though not 
overly peppery, did have some 
green-peppercorn flavor in a 
brown sauce. 

Chatterly’s wine list is posted as 
a mock label on real bottles of 
wine. It’s short, too. A California 
merlot, 1985 Columbia Rest ($18), 
has some fruit and some body for 
these winter nights. 

Desserts ($3.95) are familiar but 
do the job. Despite encountering 
mushy crusts, I endorse the pies: 
bourbon pecan pie has the right 
effect of whole pecans on top and 
aftertaste of praline from below; 
“Caramel apple” is a good, soft, 
warm apple pie that works with 
ice cream. The chocolate cake is a 
plain fudge cake with chocolate 
butter cream. Thé pumpkin cheese- 
cake is spiced exactly like the pop- 
ular carrot cakes, but with a fudgier 
texture. Coffee and tea cost $1.25 
and are of average quality. 

Decor shows some of the con- 
tradictions of the name and menu 
in a 21-table waterfront restau- 
rant. Oak wainscotting, old-fash- 
ioned lights, and Impressionist- 
style paintings evoke the world of 
D.H. Lawrence. Glass. tabletops 
over the linen evoke Thai restau- 
rants. English rock and hip-hop 
music in the background evokes a 
youth culture the ‘80s never had 
in Boston. What does it all mean? 
To be pondered over appetizers 
only. 
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This directory is not like other 
restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from 
our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dollar and 
is the range quoted for entrees, un- 
less followed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 
change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Beijing ll, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middlebrow 

taste for generous platters of aptly fried food, 
inexpensive. The specialities are scallion 
pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and sesame 
beef. Don’t order anything arty and you will 
be mightily pleased. We all agree that dry, 
sautéed, spicy, green beans — my favorite 
item here — aren't arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on The 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30.a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri, 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m,-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p,m. and 5:30-10 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston’s best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it falls 
into its own category. Certainly the restaurant 
all Boston is talking about, with a vivid 
combination of bold decor and bolder food 
flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and frank 
in its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more fun than 
the Chinese cover-versions, but it’s all 
tremendous fun. Don’t be overawed, be 
happy. (9/89) 

Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken takeout 
into the restaurant category. As such, it’s a no- 
frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast food. 
Why go to some national chain when you can 
have rotisserie chicken, fine chicken pie, real 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and a choice of 
yuppie salads and cookies for a few dollars 
more? Bring your favorite barbecue sauce 
from home. (10/89) 

Continued on page 12 
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Dinner Mon - Sun 5-10 pm 
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Continued from page 11 ‘ 
Company, Build- 
ing 100, One Kendall Square, East Cambridge, 
494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m; 
Thursday 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with good 
chowder, salads, burgers, fish and chips, and 
potato skins. With anything fancier, our critic 
found fault. Build your dinner around the 
brews. A loud setting with a pretty sedate, 
MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 

Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 


_ cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps from 


sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as the 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant as 
any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are 
funky but filling. Lunches, such as the 
holdover “blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, 
along with the overheard conversations. 
(8/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 Kendall 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 577-9595. 
Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety of 
toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, justorder 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles are 
Japan's most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Hoo-Doo 835 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS-RIBS). 
Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from sidewalk 
level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 

the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. The 
sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood specials 
are surprisingly good. Great jukebox with 
funky music of all periods and an interior 
heavily decorated with collectibles and trivia, 
overframed. Late hours, which suits this food, 
and informal. Big enough to build its own in- 
crowd, and I’m joining. (9/89) 
Jaspers, 240 Commercial St. Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (res- 
ervations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 

challenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees ask 
questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food and 
you've paid to have it cooked in the best and 
most difficult way, but aren't pepper and 
smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Las Paimas, 162 Park St. (corner of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 
Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visably clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, tostones, plato 
montanero, chorizo sausage, and excellent 
coffee, of course. (9/89) 

Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 












Boston, 451-0247.. Daily 9 a.m,-9 p.m..No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up. three steps 
from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef or 

chicken-based, with a variety of mix-ins. Also 
a line of drinks and desserts, and some like 
“avocado juice” (actually a luscious milk- 
shake) that are both. Small, homy, clean place 
serving food like mama used to make, if your 
mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Royal india, 1215 Comm Ave (corner of 
Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 
5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 

Indian food policy, which means great breads, 
fascinating creamy curries with fresh cor- 
iander liberally applied, and a steady, slow- 
burn level of spicing, similar to the “one 
asterisk” dishes in Thai places. Some disap- 
pointments on the tandoori menu and the 
frying could be lightened up, but everything 
we had was edible — nay, filling, generous, 
and inexpensive. Don’t miss the Moglai 
murgh (chicken and mushrooms) and watch 
for blackboard specials. (10/13) 
Tijuane, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884-7494; 
290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 
628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine Isea only). Both locations 
up one step from sidewalk level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with large- 
ly Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. The 
Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for good 
chile con carne. Try the funkier and south- 
erner dishes such as jalisco tamale, puerco 
adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice fried 
dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up in corn 
flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a little 
more “sabor” but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday through 
Sunday, and they're a trip. (8/89) 


Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston,’ 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from sidewalk 
level. $7-11, 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unify- 
ing theme is dinner as tourism, and the 
commitment to regional flavors is only 
sauce-deep. But they do use real coriander, 
and the fried prairie oysters are delicious in 
addition to affording the opportunity for 
various smutty jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and 
meats, barbecue, and salads decently 
priced; dodge conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a 
bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. (3/89) 
Dovecrest indian Restaurant, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 








anthropological experience. (7/88) 

Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p-m.; Sat 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All 
credit cards (including Discover). Six steps 


We Deliver all day! 


Within 2 miles of AKu Boston 
All Back Bay, Fenway, South End, Kenmore Sq., Waterfront, Brighton and Beacon Hill neighborhoods including parts of Allston & Brookline 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. 


ACROSS FROM FENWAY PARK ¢ | BLOCK FROM KENMORE SQUARE 


FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 4 PM* 
* not on ballgame nights « Ampic Parking At All Locations 


up from sidewalk- level. $15-20 (lunch 
$7-13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine 

suburban road house full of no-kidding 
continental dishes and a few colonial 
revivals. Our reviewer praised the clam 
chowder, seafood luncheon specials, cheap 
desserts, and stolid middle-class values. 
Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/89) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beér and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as in the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

*s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.1. Friday’s, this place has 

‘less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Saiter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an 
outstanding salt-and-pepper squid and 
seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 

House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. : 
~A modest Mandarin-Szechuan res- 
taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 








a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and .Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one.of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan or- 
ange-flavored beef. The Taiwan mod- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 
plenty of garlic. (6/89) 


483 Cambridge St., 
782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 








Indian 
Allston, 


a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, . 


Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 


ITALIAN 


Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine ly, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 


grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged 








with anise. Huge and . 


sometimes loud. (11/88) 

Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at The Heritage on the Garden), 
482 -0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of 
mirrors. What you see is how an upscale 
trattoria looks where Pastavino began: 
France. (4/89) 

Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 


credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two’ 


steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 





DINING ROOM NOW OPEN 
THURS., FRE, & SAT. 
‘TIL 2AM 


536-0420 


CAMBRIDGE WORCESTER 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY, EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE NEAR CENTRUM 
JCT. RTES 2 & 16 EXIT 16 OFF F290 
AND ALEWIFE PKWY 


—< Ie, FA) 2 


Sa 
at Chinese Food? Discov 


~ AKU! 


Enter an all new world of tropical dining and enjoy our sensational 
Polynesian Lounge featuring Comedy concerts and all major 
sporting events on our Panavision wide screen 10 foot TV. 


Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, - 
the kind you can’t much find in town 
anymore, but open and thriving in East 
Boston. Cheap and tasty. Corners have 
been cut, but not on the long-simmered red 
sauce and the homemade pasta dishes. Go 
early and often to the grated-cheese 


Shaker. (4/89) 


Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 
232-9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking. (Medici’s) $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

&.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 








Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 


Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you're new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 

El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 





Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf,.. 


Boston Waterfront, 439-7000.. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 


5:30-11 -p.m.~ All credit cards. Full bar. 


$16-25 (ac). : : 
According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 


' Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 


Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at-10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 


er eee 















testes etna 











coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian dishes 
Frenchified. Enticing array of desserts. 
(11/88) 

Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC,.MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.,; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean . shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 
the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 


dress up. (8/88) 

224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 





check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “‘berbere” powder and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 









Good food 
for thought. 
Distilled from Robert 


Nadeau's full-len: 
restaurants listed in the 


















in the ton area. 
In addition, check out 


The Boston Phoenix 
Restaurant Guide. 


reviews, 
Boston Phoenix Restaurant 


Guide are recommended as 
among the best of their type 


Five & Dine, the definitive 





4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
suppert from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
(kitchen to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “ ing” food — 
from slices of potato omelette to meatballs 
in sauce to garlicky potato salad and 
exquisite tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to 
$2.50 a pop, you can afford to experiment. 
(5/89) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 

Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 
the tatami tables. (1/89) 4 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No . Access up seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café’ with 


Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 


liably good without 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


Boston Lobster House, 256 Com- 

















to order. FOR TAKE OUT SERVICE, PLEASE 
‘tin Li te CALL 576-1550 
yap sarc ecaan ny Mon-Thurs 11:30 am-10:30 pm 
, : Fri-Sat 11:30 am-11:00 pm 
only in the Boston Phoenix. 460-464 MASS. AVE. 


Cantonese Cuisine 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 
restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey-banana dessert. 
(10/88) 

Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
without touching alcohol. The core dish is 
pho, the North Vietnamese beef soup as 
satisfying as the Jewish chicken soup, and 
action- ed with dippable beef slices 
and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a‘menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive satay and a _ crunchy-fiery 
Penang duck. Try fried rice with taro root 
as a variation on your usual pad thai. 
Notably generous with shrimp and 
cautious with grease, two excellent signs. 
(5/89) 

































ide to good eats, a. Beer and Wine 
ause eating out shouldn't Luncheon Specials 

eat away wah Syn paycheck. Family Dinners 

If you're picky about good Dim Sum served 

food, the Boston Phoenix's Sat & Sun 

Restaurant Guide is made 11:30 am-3:00 pm 
















11 am - 10 pm Mon. - Sat. 
MC/VISA/AMEX/DISCOVER 


Guinness & Bass Ale Available On Tap 


GUINNESS 


Charlie’s Kitchen 


ast year Charlie Lambros renovated the first floor of his 
two-story, 31-year-old Harvard Square institution, Charlie's 
Kitchen. Lots of black-and-white tile, mirrors, ceiling fans, 
faux Tiffany lamps, and neon signs were installed in what 


appears to have been an attempt to transform the then-scruffy 
restaurant into an upscale-looking diner. If, as it seems, the intent 
was to appeal to the nostalgic gentry (i.e., slumming yuppies), I 
selfishly confess that I’m glad it didn’t work. The crowd’s the 
same as it always has been: guys in work boots who sit at the bar 
and talk loud as they drain a few Buds, and bookish sorts who 
hog the booths for hours while they discuss the fate of the world. 
But more important to my continued patronage is another con- 
stant; Charlie’s is and always has been the double-cheeseburger 
king. 

If you have any doubts about such a bold claim, just check out 
the signs that hang from the walls boasting as much. Or, better 
yet, skip the menu — which lists a variety of perfectly depend- 
able beef, poultry, seafood, and pasta dishes, none priced more 
than $7.95 — and order the house specialty. What you get is two 
large, melted-cheese-covered hamburger patties, each on its own 
half of a sesame-seed bun, accompanied by an overflowing 
mound of crispy French fries. (You also get a salad, which is no 
more than a few leaves of iceberg lettuce and tomato slices with 
a bland dressing, topped With, of all things, a pickle — but the 
less said about that, the better.) At $3.95, it’s tasty enough to blow 
away any fast-food version of the double cheeseburger, and 


cheap enough to qualify as one of the best dining bargains in the , 


Square. 

Enticed? You'd better hurry. Lambros just turned 70 and is hint- 
ing around about retirement. When asked what would happen to 
the Kitchen, he nonchalantly responded, “I guess I'll sell it.” 
There will be no heir, it seems, to the burger king. 

Charlie's Kitchen is located at 10 Eliot Street, in Cambridge, 
and is open Sunday through Wednesday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and Thursday through Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Full bar. Takeout available; call 492-9646. 

—Timothy Gower 








Check for Daily 
Chef's Specials 


Our New Lunch & Dinner 
Menus Continue The Beacon's 
Tradition of Serving Delicious 
Light Fare, Steaks and Seafood 


Lounge is open Mon. - Sat. 
11 am ‘til Midnight 


All Menu items available for take-out 


Sy, Z 
244-9881 


761 BEACON STREET, NEWTON CENTRE 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, JANUARY 5, 1990 


THE 


PUZZLE [eae 


The Katzenjammer Kids, by Rudolph Dirks, was the first suc- 
cessful comic strip to make regular and systematic use of voice 
balloons for dialogue. 

The balloons at the right are from a variety of famous comics 
that have been stripped of their familiar illustrations. See how 
many you can identify. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


OMDNAARWH 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #688, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline. Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Tuesday, January 16. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #686 


The solutions to ‘‘Piece of Cake”’ were (top to bottom): 1) paper 
plate, 2) pizza slice (pepperoni), 3) sunflower, 4) phonograph 
record, 5) frisbee, 6) straw hat (boater, campaign hat, etc.), 7) * 
cymbal (not a fan), 8) barbell weight (note “LBS."), 9) hubcap, 10) 
clock (watch, etc.), 11) film reel (note sprocket holes), 12) pie slice, 
13) drum (or banjo) head. 

Of course, all of this is on a paper plate. We ‘were fair about 
accepting reasonable equivalents. Unreasonable equivalents 
were: porthole and auto-battery clamp for drum head, ceiling fan 
for cymbal, air filter for film reel, chocolate bar for barbell weight 
(ouch!), torque converter for clock (our mechanic). 


T-shirts to the following. 
1) Craig Van Demers, Needham 
2) Jon R. Stauf, Somerville 
3) P. Warniment, Brockton 
4) Dimitri Papadimitrio, Rochester, NY 
5) Tara Murphy, Newton 
6) Debi Lapham, Aliston 
7) Margi Blanding, Seattie 
8) Alex Pappas, Milton 
9) Ben Chu, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


# 688 
Strip tease 


Boy B.D 
REALLY Tear 
YOUR WOMEN 

UKE DIRT! 

—~* 


SARGE, 
I DON'T 
FEEL SO 
GOOD THis 
MORNING 


YEP, SON, 
WE HAVE MET 
THE ENEMY 
AND HE 15 US. 


IVE Gor 5 
CLAMS THAT 
SAYS THEY Do. 


SORRY, PET, I'VE ARRANGED TO 
PLAY DARTS TONIGHT, IT COMPLETELY 
SLIPPED MY MIND ABOUT ViSITIN' 


A LIVERWURST 
SANOWICH 

‘ 

™ HOME, LIKE YOU: 


YES, THAT IS MY HUSBAND'S 
AUNT FRITZ! 


PICTURE IN THE LOCKET. 
I AM MR6. PRUNEFACE. 


AMONG OTHAIR THEENGS, YOU KNOW ITS” MONDAV 
YOU ARE A FOOL, TERR-EE WHEN YOU FIND SHARKS 
LEE!...YOU WEEL ALWAYS CIRCLING IN YOUR 
REGRET THAT YOU DEED NOT WATER BOWL 
SHOOT ROUGE WHEN You 

HAD THE CHANCE! 


| WILL GLADLY, 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 

© Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 
envelopes, resumes, Carbonless forms 

© Typesetting 

 Photostats 

e Folding, collating, cutting, binding 

© Instant offset printing 


COPYING 


High speed, high quality copying 
e 9900 and Kodak copies 

e Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 
GBC and Velo binding 

7 days a week, while you wait. 


FAX SERVICE 
e Send and receive worldwide - 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 


(opposite Prudential) Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 


Complain to a doctor. 
Emergency 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© While you wait service 
© Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 


COLOR LASER 
COPIES — 


e Canon color laser copies to 
11 in. x 17 in. 

¢ Color laser overhead transparencies 
to 8'b x 11 

© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and 
transparencies 

© From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 
3-D 


————= “CALL THE COPS” 


367-3370 
451-( 


7 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 

13 Congress Street (near State St.) 
panne Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 

Street (at High Street) 
ier Summer Street (near High St.) 
One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
international Place 


One | 
Monday-Friday 8-6 
CHESTNUT HILL 


_ Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
(opposite Star Market) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 

601 Boyiston Street 267-7448 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 

Saturday 8:30-5. 


BROOKLINE 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 
(Coolidge Corner) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 





See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 


COPY COP 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 167 Newbury Street + 267 6589 
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ALLSTON, huge 2BR, nrT,2 
porches 


hdwd firs, no fee. 
Avi now. $825. 232-9228 


AYER, 3BR 1¥2 ba condo nr 
Rt 2 & 495. No lease. 
$800+utils. 508-772-0311 








BOSTON 
poe Ale END a fine is 
tudio w/ sep eat-' $050 


hgh colin esr 


END, & Fenway, charming 
studios $475 & up 


oe, confine conn & a th & 


BOSTON, Back Bay, South 
og many amen., from 





CLAIMS FOR 


linage occupi 


®To revise 


ae nrchietthreb san’ gy 4 







Reol Eencar-ond tisk Wheoea th 
for all other Advertisements... 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


St. $71 
dent Mgr, many amen. No 
pets, no fees. 267-4075 


BRIGHTON, 1/4 Fee, nr T, 

lean apts: Studio $510; 1BR 
$560: BR $660; 2BR 

A. 2 ba $900; 4BR 

$1050. “ercie R E, 738-0300 


BRIGHTON, 1BR, no fee, 


Waverly Corp, 492-8100 


CHARLESTOWN, 5000 sq 

loft spc, ideal for wen 
paintrtr, photog, etc. Sioa 8 
incl all utils. 
long-term lease. 94s 


CHELSEA, Loft apprx. 800 
s.f., nice hdwd firs, wood stv, 
porch, pet OK. $550 hitd.... 
Unique 1-2BR duplex, spiral 
stairs, 10 ft glass block win- 
dow, d/d, . $700+.... 
Very Nice 3BR double 4 
rm, beaut. hdwd firs, d/d, 


w/d, . $895 hid. E, 
hy te "968-1518 
CHELSEA, waterfront, on 
duplex, 1% ba, new 


= a~ avi mt 2[t $780" 


SST Mtnghse 
Hill, irg Srm 2BR, 2 eo 
fender wd firs, bo 


‘a 
T. I $rdosnte eee, 288. 268-5551 


AND-OMISSIONS 

The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it ma 
beyond liability to give the advertiser credit 
iad doy tho ebvetansant ee: lp meetartally sdlacbed 
by e error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the 
f'such error in an advertisement within seven days 


The fe forwarding of an ad is construed of all 
ing of an is as an acceplance 
* the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the 
time sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the rr ss os 
copy containing objectiona rases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of 
its text or illustrations 
*To determine correct 
All advertisements 
address and 


AND CHANGES 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Advertisi econ oahetndpeay we sbaecbaes 
cancelled before 4 p.m. 
will be accepted ‘intil 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes 

isement 


4 p.m. 
hoy 4pm 6:30 p.m. 


ah seoyfcrrmee ee connperiey: by a full name, 


.C 






CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


















be responsible 
tories Wael of fae 


in Advertisemen’ 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p:m. 
Thurs, 8:30 a.m. --5 p.m, 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
FOR ADULT ADVERTISING 
PLEASE SEE THE 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT COUPON 
PRECEDING THE ADULT SECTION. 








evenert apts knees, 


1-5BR, 5 iain to. to Bos, nr T. 
$400-1200. Owner,387-5572 


pec! pt PLAIN large 
7 rms in exci cond, 
, 522-7034 


JAMAICA PLAN, otek 
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JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR 
5 Seid von ag K&B, ovr 


B76 Not No Fee. 20. 963-9736 


JAMAICA PLAIN, on T, 3BR, 
total rehab, d/d, hdwd firs, 
$850+. 522-0745 


JAMAICA PLAIN, spacs 
BR, hdwd firs, nr T, 
eat-in-kit. $950+. 522-7561 


po ogi Irg 3BR w/t 
other; irg conv locn; 
reasonable price; Ge2-2541 
bo wee ay org gg hg 3rd fir 
3456 w/d, on T. 
imo. Avi now. 246-5567 








HE 








€ 











; 3; & . No 
fee... MERVILLE, many 
attractive 2BR_ nr pref 
inn, & T, from $550, no 
waverly Corp. $92.8100 


SOMERVILLE 
CAMBRIDGE line, 2-4BR 
apts avi, walk to Harvrd Sq, 
on Ms From $500. No Fees. 
Owner, 455-9026 or 


fo 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq: 
3BR, $875; 2BR, $700. 
Owner, 625-7297 lv msg 














































SOMERVILLE, us, 
sunny apt, in Anists Dido, 
esses, 212-477-0019 
2BR. $675. No fee. - 
/wkends. 623-1975 
‘em nr T, 3BR, 

& B, oak . 


Ses0mo, no utils. 
ves 245-5137 








a i 
be 


3BR & 3 ive/work units 
Modern, given 

$700 and up. “Genet. 
269-3598, Iv msg 


END, 1tbrm apt, 
, marble mntie. 











SOUTH END, luxury 1BR, 
nice nbrhd, marble mantie, 





WATERTOWN/Camb in, nr 
Harvrd Sq. Great nbrhd, T, 
shops at crnr. Compitly re- 
done; spacs 2BR, mod K & 


B; fridge, Hdwd 
firs, 2 car off-st 9. ‘Avi 1/1 
or sooner, 75/mo._unhtd. 





for pid from vf tys fee” 

inci ht/hw, sauna, 

tennis. On Bu Pe . Contact 
aue-8484 








WEST ROXBURY, 2BR nr T y eee aeee avi BELMONT, nr Waverly Sq, 
din rm, poren, imed, 2F sk F/M 25+, shr 2M/F grad prof, 25+ for 3br 
$795/mo. 327-9646. indp & frndty, snny, &rm hse dpix, w/ Ir, dr, sr, bsmt, gar- 
qt st, hdwd firs, mod Elkt& = age, grdn, on » no 
WOBURN, Irg_ sunny EKMERIDGE charming th. Ig drm & Irm, pch, yd, smk . fr bus & rail, 
duplex, ivg rm, din rm, eat-in- 1 block to Charles w/d, d/w, pkg, on bus line nr $450/$400 ti inc), avi 2/1, 
kitch, aa herbert poor B Hrvrd Sq, 368A, 1% = + util & sec 648-9219 489-1612 
$870+utils ba, ideal for 3 or — ARLINGTON CENTER, non = BEVERLY FARMS estate 








tenant ¥ , 
a ns f} for sunny hse. 
i. St, next to park, Spy SAGHTON_ a IF 
ARD ; pond. Friendly, 5 sk social non- 
$400 bh \AD $F 2 fF hsehold. seaep. avi = smkg pre Ay Couple or 
bedroom apartment in Cam- TALS OSM SLatclTeLT ac Feb 1. 646-0201 ts'ne whe yer 8 sidered. 
or Inman Square ® ir 

it it is rent contriolled HOME, Cape, completenew § ARLINGTON CTR, sk 4th wlhy pi more 
Call 876-1244 Ive msg ag ay mg wasrior, prof Spy Pond irg rm, 4 . pets, png onl rent aa-aee?. 
Wate: Aion oe rm, 2BR. office, Sy 4 +, avi now. 641-4258 BRIGHTON, 1M seeks 2M/F 
Terrects tne. mnrtoh este ee finished barn garage, Gock " ARLINGTON. Fi aes. ge Se sa Tee 

cunning. natural foods. . $195,000. By w/ ate hae w/ vid. on 9224 
nf but oe yd Owner. 508-636-6493, —resq tree lined street, d&d, SRO PE 2 MIF : 
time before 3/1. $375 max. 508-674-7751 w/d, hdwd fir, ht incl, no needed for Ing Sbdrm/2bath 
Tom, 272 © T. $395+ util. — indep hse nr ctr, $280+utils, 
EMATES 646-7482 avi now, 254-2065 /782-0448 

ME IAL eee oe F aye Fond pin’ ing 2 pret 

person spacious mid30s sk M to shr 3bdrm 
PACE ppt oe | ob | Near Pond, Alewife T, hse in quiet n'hood 
EVUENONT “eacilicl short term avail now $400+ | Mass Ave bus. Sbdrms,  $550/mo+util. Lg mdn 
some utis. 264-4145 large kit, din rm, liv rm, — ktch,patio,off-st pkg. Near 


soece. wit, ony sks pro! M/F 26%, 38R. 2 trples, 
S$ pro +, Irg Vict hse w/ 
ten Students call bth, w/d, fp, a/c, nr iake, qt sk in hs, no more pets, 
MINIUMS TLAYONGA IR GGGnP ae, 900 nbrhd. No pets/smkg.  $266+ utils, 783-4833 
— for incl itor emacs | BRUNTON TAF for apes 
amenities. "Ask \ prkng, 9d agen nr, Harv po any gg ype An orm hee (4brm, 1 1/2bem) 
A 4 : sm«r s , Sunny, safe, nr ft, 
will pay clos- 28. 6890 2/1. $330%util. smaller townhse w/2prof F 7+, 787 
_— Mee te eeu train BRIGHTON M/F late 208 x 
’ ‘fe, ly, ex i 
WEYMOUTH ASTOR sk eager create got times, sharing protiorad hy Fe 
' , Maintainence. 
NOSTALGIA REBORN roommate, avi 1/1 $300 peg tr Pry 4 boo 2/1, 254-2 


In this quaint 


schoolhouse 
conversion which offers 


solitude So, Omer amen inet soozist non-smoker $500 mo, own to share warm, handsome, 

expsd brick, hdwd firs, and ts ro phone 617-648-4324 co-op home w/ non-smoking 
" A TON M -e YT, es, M/F, ae. a canverien, 

French doors leading t0 @ prof or grad stud pref to shr © BELMONT, avlimmed. 4F Sk —stabie, neig 

Romeo & Juliet balcony. hse w/2 other F grad = 1F_n-smk 20+, SBR hse, stove, poe ae age 

Everything, Youve crat0d, «stud. Will have own BR, pk 2th, w/d, dw. e-1k, i/o, $369 ine utis. a a. Bopeo 

of & more for only $116,800. snc. ¢383+ uti. 5 min to 7, in, yrd, Smin to Hrvd 

Call Chris Hayward at — indry, “i i/t. cali Ton! mune Bae. 

RE/MAX of the pat A spire. ty 89. : gayens 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


ALLSTON, 1BR avi in cones 
5BR hse. Avi pl 





monthly. 782-6397, lv msg 
ALLSTON, hsemates 





wntd 
Call Paul 


games nook, etc. $3s3/mo+ 
utils. Mike eves 646-725: 


ARLINGTON, professional 





USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


information: 

= awa PHONE #: 
THE GUARANTEE sponses + NAME: 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free ADDRESS 
o rene 0 yon nen eee ee ee or by 6 p.m. 
Young te seoee he OF: the guarantee. 

& Sage sonra renewing your ad per bare ypn during the week of Cy: STATE: 


5.25 per line 
(4 line min.) 


7.25 per line 
9.75 per line 
11.00 per line 


1.10 per word __ 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 


ZP: 


CARD #: 


SANK: 


ATE: 


SIGNATURE: 


14.60 per line 


# of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = 
#ofweeks= $ 





eee 


Print one lefter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation: 


OOnoOoooooooOoooo 
OOOO 


123 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
TEXT: 


DIOL 
DIDI 
DIDO 
CHIDO 
DIOL 
DIOOOOOODOOODODDOOOOOO00 
LIDIOOOOIOOOOOOOIDDO0OD0 


12 3 4 &§ 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


, THE BOSTON 
Mail to: Pheonix The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


Lewmar nan scams ean namo enemanenas Ee ee a ee er fm ce a Fa GS YO RS ae LES WR ee ERS em Re RS ESN a ed NL ce ae ee eS 


The Boston Phoenix 
reserves the right to 
reject or edit any 


_ eae Tes 
Se 
- Sane Sena 
Spedeetes 


The following categories fall 
sealer tho Cheeses Guarentee 


AUTOMOBILE 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 


Tires 


REAL ESTATE 
Housemates 


Roommates 
Sublets 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Lost & Found 


Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


FOR SALE 
Antiques & Flea Markets 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Boats 
Clothing 
Computers 
Fuel & Firewood 
Furniture 
Musical instruments 
Odds & Ends. 
Photography 
Records & Tapes 


Stereo/Components 
Video & TV 


See Classified Section headings 








house, country setting. F 
artist seeks non-smoking 
«=A .e4 Own 


nsw bath. 


ex iS dntown. Avail 2/1. 
782-0510 before 10pm. 


BRIGHTON, cntr, 7 sk 2 ~ 





SL 


0661 ‘S AYVNNVS ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 
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BROOKLINE Beaut twnhse 


$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 
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I © Twenty-four 
I years serving 
I the public. 


I computerized 


— 





‘251 Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA 








CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond 
hsemte 30+ for ‘ 


2F & cat sk 

wholistic indep home, no 
smkrs or drugs, $242+, 
576-3337 

CAMBRIDGE, M/F non 
smker to brand 




















i 


DEDHAM, 3F’s 2M’s sk 


healthy home. Nosmk. 
. 326-5371. 326-8391. 


DORCHESTER Great oppty 
to join fun coop hse 
in nhood. Seeking 
3-4 F/M any race, sexual or- 
ientation, (we're now 
31-56), to join us in 
wint/spring. bdrm beaut 


A 





reas rent. 7479 


DORCHESTER ig rm w/ 
wrkg frpi (Opt adjoin 
off once old 1760 
hse, 1 ine eye AD va 
prkng, w/d, strg, acre yd, 
get BR, $400 af inc call 
9126, lv msg 


DORCHESTER M or F 
hsmates Nr Fids crnr, Close 
to T, this old vict house with 
workshp, firep!| $325 
sec.and utils. Pets ok. 
288-9861 


23 


+ 

















27 +, , NO pets, 
Sys ot pied sens 
Oe 1788 ; ‘ 


JAMAICA PLAIN/ Rostin- 
le, 2F sk F nonsmkr 24+ 
to shr unique hse, hdwd firs, 
spacious, quiet, te rd, 
rden nr T/Arb, + 
-5269 Must see! 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Pondside, 


3rd to shr lovely home, irg 
yard. No smoke, no more 
pets. $500 incl. 522-6303 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non- . 
semi-veg household. 

inci ht Call 522-5721 
JAMAICA on 4g for 
indepen semiv: ; w/d, 
hdwd firs can een sess 
Nosmk Jani Feb1 524-6427 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F 30+ Irg 
Victorian quiet, independent, 
friendly 


& 


ry 








LEXINGTON, 26+ indep, 
neat, quiet. Pleasant 
rm/hse/st. No pets, 2 acres, 
bus to T, $340+, 861-873 


LEXINGTON, 2M/1F seek 
M/F ii nonsmk, 


, drive, 

ok, conscious prof $325+ 
avi now 324-2534 
MANSFIELD, mature 
nosmkg F to shr ig colonial 
hse, kit/laund priv, walk to 
train. $325+1/4 util. 
508-339-9667. 





MEDF , aval imm, 3prof 
he ch A sale, go bokyrd. 
Ss, qt sate, 5 
some off-st . Seconds 
from 93 & 28, 1 exprss 
bus to downtwn Bos. Call 
now, Steve 391-0812, or 
Mike 391-0805. 

















VWs, singing. 
computers. 15 min bus to 
Harvrd, on-st pkg. Avi now. 

utils $40, 


Rent $302, 
$20/wk, 391-9602 





. hse. w/ 2 GM, 
Basement, cable, Nr 
util 301-384-1150 
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drvwy, 
study/art, d/d, $356.25+, 
"hos 965-8 


aval for person 22°50, 10 sh 
person to 

3orm hse w/ 2F 
$340+, call eves 965-7740 





Shared kitchen, living area 
and laundry. Peac 























TER 1M/1F sk 3rd 











no 
bus $275+. Avi 
776-8535 


SOMERVILLE 3F seek (I, bi 
or st) for semi. 


SOMERVILLE, Co-op hse 


and 50's Left activists who 
like peo animals music and 


lots of 
comm space. 2 firs, 4BR. 
$240+. 625-2597 
SOMERVILLE couple 


w/pets sks 4th nonsm. Yd, 
, furn rm. Nr T & 





aera See 
furnished. sadsime, 3 








ALLSTON 1M/F needed for 
furnished 2BR apt. Nr T, 


imo inc! ht. Parking avi. 
Call Steve 787—0408 


ALLSTON, Irmmte nded for 
huge 4brm apt, 2min to 
een In, $300+ utils, aval 
SAP, perfect for BU, 
studnt. Call 787-2511, ask 
for Lou or Auzzie, or iv msg 


ALLSTON, 2M sk non smk 


¢ 


SOMERVILLE, in Ball Sq 
1brm in hse w/ 4 


utils, month of Jan 
imm, 625-2257 aft 


sudan af toh M/F ( 
student or prof) sought 
rson house in Davis Sq. 

le smoke; you don't have 
to. 628-6513 $250 + utils 





8 








ALLSTON/BROOKLINE 
M/F nonsmkr to 


33 


2 ba condo, 
Pore: bale, $e08 27 in unit, 
ALLSTON, F 23+ to shr 3BR 


apt, no , Close to T 
Coes. oh oh sooner. 
$350+. lv msg 





ALLSTON Feb 1. 1M/F 
25-35 to shr w/ 3 rmmtes. 


Close to T. intial, 
— Bape mo-+util. 
7301441, eves 787- 730° 





ALLSTON Female pref. Nr T 
Hw d/d, avi Jan 1. 
Call leave msg. 
Se eae ee 
wiyng $325/mo 

Jan1 or sooner call 566-381 
on Comm Ave, heated,micrw 


ALLSTON F rmmt, irg sunny 
, $335/mo incis ht, conv 
to T/bus, rmmts, 
smkng ok. Cali Karin 
82-7401 /236-4930 day 








j 


~“ 


ALLSTON, F to shr w/ 1F 2M 
Conv to Green Line and BU 
$300/mo + utils 783-5248 


3BR apt " 
prkg on T to 


alee 
783-9597 
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enormous apt, 
hrdwd firs, nr T, avi now, 2 
prchs, $450/mo, 232-9228 

ALLSTON prof to shr 
2BR apt ex ioc. htd. 
Avail Jan 1 ‘90. Call Steve 
787-1963 eves 
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ARLINGTON, 1F for large 
ist floor, Mass Ave, 
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dweebs, rowdies, etc. 
$200-237.50/mo+ 265-6419 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 

BACK BAY 1F prof, 
Sanat onal ae 
— fully nen. apt 2 bath, 
, ac, w/d, dw, , SO- 
, $546 inc 8 hw. 
ASAP 266-8011 
BACK BAY IF wanted to 
share 3BR on w/ 
1M+1F+1Kitten $440/mo 
eat location 266-5231 
BACK BAY - Nr St. casein 
and T. Beautiful 2 bdrm, 


room, $550, 2/1, 236-5895 


2 


i 








mai avail. 
ple; $700/M/F, 267: 





























quiet, non-smkg, nr U 
nr Shawmut T, 
Bernard 

















nice, 2brm apt, 
a/e, $415/mo with Ut 





BOSTON/North End, 2M sk 


723-6601 h, 330-7112w. 
BOSTON nr NE Univ & T. 
GM 23+ easy-going, 
space, own huge furn 
pvt bth $350+util 232- 


BOSTON, Prk Or, 
ind F for 2brm apt 





2 





Be 
as 





8 
g 
: 
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i 
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a3 
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$425+ avi Feb 1. 451- 


BOSTON, prof F, nonsmk 
30+, furn tux 2BR apt 





4-34 for 3BR apt, on §7 and 
301 bus routes. $233+util. 
Non-smkr. 783-9470 Avi. 2/1 


BOSTON, 5 min from 
Dwntwn M seek: 


ce 


e Ivg rm. $333) 
26-1076 


be 





























ay 
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3 
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BRIGHTON, grt recently re- 
nov 4br Ee cnet 

a fet . } 
utiis’ 1st & last to move in 
Art 783-1364 h / 954-2217 w 


BRIGHTON, M/F 25+ for 
hse. Must 


pking, reas rent 254-6080." 
BRIGHTON M sks rmmt 30+ 


share 2BR 
Be ates 
zai A * 
avi 1/15, yenoass an 5pm 
BRIGHTON, 1M seek 2F/M 
ot wg St Eliz Hosp. 
Helpful (but tot a8 
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28 
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: 
= 
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Kenmore, aval 12/1, 
$547 , 437-7633 

BROOKLINE/Brighton: 1 
‘emai for 1-2 





mandy in $445/htd 

avail 2/1, 708-1453 

BROOKLINE/Brighton 
+ nonsmkr 





n 











BROOKLINE, M for anys 3 

near Beacon T. 2 
baths, disposal, d/w. 
A must be 
quiet, clean, non-smoker 
prefer prof M over 30. $400 
Steve 739-0720 
BROOKLINE M/F rmmt 26+ 
wntd for 3BR nr T, $325 
& util included avi Jan 1, no 
smoke 277-2706. 


BROOKLINE rmate to shre 
sondo nr bu/neu ac 
Lee 


$3 a aS ae 


3 


g 


z 





BROOKLINE, rmmte_ for 
sunny 2 bdrm on Bab- 


cock St, nr A 
close to T/B&C lines, 
$350, incids heat, avail 
1/1, 232-4537 Iv mssg 





g 
H 


beautiful, 
tree-lined st. Nr schoois, 
restaurants, hospitais, 


stores, 
smoker. $105+/wk. 
566-0967 
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smoking or ¥ 
Rent $425+ call Sean 
661-2680 for info. 





CAMBRIDGE, Porter 4 
gay or bi M to shr irg apt, 
min to 


iy BB line, 
$400. Dave, 876-0182 


CAMBRIDGE, pret F sks pt 


rmmte et nts/wk). Beaut, 
furn, 2BR ae Hd Se. 
w/porches, w, |. NF , 
ha T. Joyce, 661-0916 
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ee ae (are tor Sorm = M/F nionsmk to shr 4BDR GWM sks Mi . shr 2BR ; 
ae eo tery Indry, hse. Nr T, avi 10/1. $350+. 1/2rm apt W/OD $250+ 10min fre, nr Porter T. great o> nonsmkr for gorgeous new q hse, conv ' 
roc, $275/mo Carolyn Diane or 739-0561 to T, Jim 391-9271 cation, 623-3008, irg 2BR, 2 ba in. Vict ibueor jmo +utiis. Sevim §=$¢4090/125/wk + phone, LN 
7 - con . home. $475+util 126 0, Kathy 923-9677 7-6012 lv msg WATERTOWN, writer's 
foo-d041, 628-51 day/522-4596 eve. MEDFORD W.,fmshdorun. SOMERVILLE 1F shr 2BR nr : : haven: Wr, —, 
CAMB 8M LINE JAMAICA PLAIN, 3 oy at nO gmk, . T, inmen Sq. Hw firs, no © SOMERVILLE. Winter Hi. ar ae -* ho WINTHROP, Mr aman 1 capt. erwance, —_ 
c must . 1 mo free rent, $350+, 3BR Ig, quiet, Hdwd firs, mod 6 rm . non-smkg, quiet, 
2BR house aval 1/90 responsible M/F roomates Coa, & quiet. 396-5198 m-f Gos-0251 line. sk 1M/F 23+ no sorent to she furn 2brm apt, Boston, ocean view, $250+ Historic frome nt Harvrd. 
smk + ne T, no , utils incl,  utiis. 646-0111 Raseg_cenenty/mowinty. 



















XINSOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 















, street parting. Laundry fa- | Non-smokr xtras $350 L prkng, w/d, , SOUTH BOSTON to shre 
go spl, raw canes AV NOW!!! call + util. 809-881-2170 xloc. short term ok, 44-1680 207 opt. Cony. tote of wight AT cen bg 2 Roos Large LINGTON, 2 be. 
firs, comply m, ma : NATICK non-smoker 2bdrm © SOMERVILLE, 1 nonsmkg F + Bus. eee 0324 C sleeps 12, frpic, seprt 
. 4 to /d, off-  rmmte wntd for 4brm apt, vry seen * TO RE full . 3 


smkre/pets. $325 includes 
jacuzzi rm, amenities 
util. Call Ed 924-4412 BOSTON. woorly rates: min from lifts. Al, 
WATERTOWN SQ, F 30+ to P Bay 718-843-6011 
4 . ss & J . . , 7 






















hdwd firs 
wik to bus, T & dwntn, MO = heehid sks resp person, Near stores. Off st 270 
smok/pets, $525+ util, no ind home in vict smoke/pets. +. Avi 77 108 cal eves 
smok/potytime 242-0316. er'sion mr Pond, T, and 1/90. 964-2143 SOUTH END IM/F to share «WELLESLEY prof, women = avi in 8A Co-ed. Coop CLASSIFIEDS 
stores. Shr 10 rms & SOMERVILLE, 2M & 1F spacious flat w/ 1F and 2 sks to shr 2br luxury hsehold. Washer/dryer. 1S THURSDAY 
CHARLESTOWN, F to shr wid ofa. Hage BF w/ NEWTON CENTER. ven looking for 1F 20.95. (oe? cots, Warm, creative at- ne ctr & train. incids $365/m0 inc! al ut. Avi 2/1. at rr 
‘incids prkg -Sbths, w/d, did. semi avail rm hse, mosphere. $350+. 536-6292 Ym Call 
. ae - : Ce tie 617-237-8909" 
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oe Seas See Gye Gea Sie ce (TH 

Sa, aes, Sere ae Tye rao Sas ween | ESTATE LISTINGS IN 

Sigfe= puacAON Seco Se cameos Eee om 

= smittee: See Sea EA perso THE BACK OF THE | |3 
3BR 


















































BR, sm baic, 

spect veiw, 20 minHaymkt, . exercise rm, SOMERVILLE, beaut 
SOC OO oeanny, ree pkng,, Paw, try rm NEWTON SWI Sorn skylts, sk. Rec renov NEWS SECTION. 
peace, comfort, out-of-town Avail now tI! all seeks quiet F prof Dw, Quiet, conven loc 
student or working cple ok Must see. 524-7300 1g ed widen | , No smk $350+ 776-3294 
Craik, cael” unm raee E Maren. Ease meng 
CHELSEA/AH. M/F to shr —sky-Ight_rm, wer : for 1 person to shr irg 

well-furn 2br condo, w/w, , 522-7080, avi imm. aly Fin sq, "9 et on ge a Some 
$4Sojmo in bea /t eS wae. Mae tee by aus om, ame HIE el SOUGAVALE bus rte 00 
neg. S17 sunny apt nr a NEWTON SS Kendall, Oe Oe ae 
iful vict, on T ve he ba m/f 20+ for 2br hse, hwd firs, ft rn prof F, w/d, 






entrance, waik closet. JAMAICA PLAIN, L &é G mod 5 S 
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ASAP call Hassan 964-1 Star 
Mrkt, nice rmmts. $307, torage w/d ———— 
Ph ap peng eae move in asap 77 4 eves Berry ot Bg Lose he ot STR ETRARAIS aE SELECT 
ton rent nearer 
Bato share bdo erin SOMERVILLE F arisiseeis ming takes, skiing LIMOUSINES _ PARTY SPACE = ewTeERTAINMENT 
from Mase Ave, 10min wer Nr T & Lndry, pkg. dw, avi CSPER TIN message = Ou alTYLIMOUSINE GREAT PARTY PRODUCTIONS 
last & securty fog, Please 2449 __ WALPOLE, “shy spacious = ALL OCCASIONS SPACE Quality Professional enter- 
— SOMERVILLE F &catneéd’ family room in Ground poot _ (617) 361-1546 nore Tai comedy ard variety 
need country Corpora’ ’ Y 
et anenane wr porch pa, aiaee nee Lar roan Se Semerock ond CAR OF AMS Aco 536-0420 acts. Dancers and more. 
pale to ehr'Sbarm. apt Sobeecooes re re, reades ore c TH BACHELOR/ETTE 
te eeeeT SOMERVILLE eee Spt, WALTHAM, Sor townnse Baily: Weekend Rentalé © BREWING COMPANY PARTIES 
& bus, quiet nghbrnd: - $4000a incl ht (seputi) aval Frye — at ng AUTO FANTASY 523-8383 617-595-8191 
$47 5364-9077 until 10: aes oe close to 128 894-6917 686-4433 Boston WEG sous food. 1-800-342-SHOW 
a —_——————— 
nnn | SOMERVILLE, Inman Sq 2F fl Tap Room at- The sky opened 
NORTHEND-BOSTON,Fto Sm ik for irmjJan, | WALTHAM. SoA twnnse, C&CLIMOUSINE unique Top scct for next crescent moon shattered 
shr frnshd 2BR apt wi &2 1 /Aprit/$250¢ betw mast: BR w/ beatin OO toe AHordable - 24h service ‘mosphere. Perfect for ne wah in croplets 
fm. incids utils, 522-1907 cats, $300+, avi mid Jan or = Hary.MiT/John A - Airport, Proms, Concerts ———<———_—_——— a billion streaking 
CORE Een BA. 40 mn 2/1. No smkg. 742-0086 _ artist wele. oe o0s-7208 FRIAR TUCKS diamonds glimmered 
sown, BR, JAMAICA PLAIN 2 people a 
eee eee NNN, SMEMR Ee, ATOMS ero: | marae a ee 
288-2203 (Iv mssg) wood firs, w/d, nice apt. 30 wtd for lux. cntry mate wanted for Porter Sqr sr for 4BR 2Bath Nr T; All Occasions os ag 523-9417 Speinst the humming 
DORCHESTER, M/F to_shr 524-6008 7 undr - vg apt. Reasonable rent. Avi . , Affordable Prv Room midnight 
* Shr uth. Steven Jan. 1, 1990 Call 776-1487 avi. $300+; 891-7792 284-3519 ——— ig 
pris iene ey Mi 1 & JAMAICA PLAIN. rm forrent 508-664-4443. ‘after 6 PMI ask for Katherine. THE EXCHANGE A POEM THROUGH ME 
1/4 utis. 148 wid. $350/mo. incl “ute. ld San ot SOMERVILLE/walk to Davis WAL THAN, comt pe O00 SOPHISTICATED, LIMO —— ney el aoe YOU TO THEM - 
DORCHESTER M/F to shr -7053 ga ocean, $350/mo oi eae com *  frnshd_single-fam hse Call 646-2000 we 
2BR apt furnished, heated, § SAMAIGA PLAIN, 1M, iF sk 981-5285 avi around 11/15_—on-st_prkg, $437.50/mo, w ress bus to Bos-and to Concerts-Aiport-Night out 6 ClerS 
smoking oF rig, must De ee Sten ware. NORWOOD, nr 128 M/F 25+ aval now, 666-0804 Buse: neat, vlight eS PARTY 
clean $2s0+; 12/1 or 1/1, {Sh BPO ReS7e;mo | SoM ge non emk F  smokrloreey, No drugs oF SERVICES #1! PALMIST 
DORCHESTER prot M/F to 524-300? 617-551-0927 WD, near Rosse, PPL torent finshd BR & shr AL’S LUNCH pad hp 
shr_ irg at Rg in JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F Shr SORTER SQUARE M _ Util, avail immed 7060 maint. of lrg sunny Prvt YOre. Catering BARTENDER 400 Main St, Woburn MA ail 
nghbrhd, Imin to Shawmut. sunny 3BAM nr T. WO, eats, wanted to share § BR apt. pool, house. 2BR. 12 be, ger Professional bartenders Mrs. Joyce 932-1389 
T, $225+, 282-7823 students ok, 1 or 2/1, $317 $37 no fee. call SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq, eat-in- kitch, Indry rm, finishd Takeout avail for private 
DORCHESTER share utis br 983-9285, 566-0178 20-0052 EE Fy basset, Sov tm gnc 061-6810 aval one consutations TROLOGY & YOU 
no orugs, nN gobey last & arm, a SRUAIN .2rms_ io PORTER SQUARE. non. $400. 776-5441 tutlis. Chuck, MIRIM _Gall Todd 617-267-5562 _ reports gee h charts pos 
Sec $258 Forest smkg rmmte renov ~ SOMERVILLE, Nr Harvard THAM month forecasts 
! “ E omy Se ell hse w/architect. Maple Tis. prot M/F to share WALTHAM Fai toner re uJ avallebre for pri- Gift Certificates Available 
DORCHESTER = Sunny, New kit & bath, curved walls, , Newly renov. orm apt. F. Lrge yrd, non-smoker. Thai & Groceries. vate/business parties and 1-800-869-1691 
4 T pg pte shre JAMAICA PLAIN 3 friendly, w/d, $975+ utils, 628-0652 _ D/d, no smokin ets. $350 inc! all. 893-0722 783-2626 events. Call 522-2285 
3BR 708-9585 creative F & 1 catlooking for = QUINCY, 2F wnted for Humour @ must. 152 Harvard Ave, Allston TERE BASKET ODYS 
4 3BR apt. $310+. 4th to share a homey 45, i jd, dw, rie heat. Ron 776-3191 WALTHAM, North,M a ————————————— MUSIC AND Gourmet EY OF & Coffee 
ok. $240+ util. Avi.Jan 1st. JAMAICA PLAIN F sks F/M 779-5056 of 848-9688 a gay Sf ar MR a natch Gourmet Natural Foods ~ Corvette 
" Call 21+ to shr fir —— furn QUINCY, GWM 33, sks 666-9389 WALTHAM, shr hse ys pe ie all music. early. Jaguar 
j porceron A ext to week yet 574-2090 fs% — same Was me. SOMERVILLE, “nv Davis Somers, OCT ere tap DELIVERIES Damien, 617-728-1414 Porche 
conc SG. ree Sete Biter eaeeh mee Et Pe =e “era 
, 5 active. A ; , LE 
5 Ce cae extras must T, Arboretum. worry a wen Ne, FOr wt inci. Mark Moise spacs 5BR = Square, oes BZA PUSS to Ali A B-rated 
i see $350 incids utils — smk. Chris eves. 522-846 fir, BR & walk to T. near T. Frpic, firs, Cambridge area. 876-4607 Great for Families AUTO FANTASY 
d 436—7 $500+. 328-4135 SOMERVILLE Nr Davis Sq. 2 bath. $375 ht incl. = 646-4700 666-4433 
{ JAMAICA PLAIN skng non- with F, 27 & 2 cats. No smok- Avi now. 926-4788 eee >. es 
re EVeneTT 4 eke smite 10 ernie shr spes newly © FANDOLPH nr 126, F ing. $400 incl heat.626-3176 = (eae " — AKU AKU ii ASTROLOGICAL DIRTWORKS 
drugs Nr Bus privacy. ‘sun porch, study, neat tor aie, SOMERVILLE fir Davie 89 in. don hse, garage, rd, Take out & Deliveries all day CONSULTATION Oid Fashioned Cleaning. 
| line So78 inct util.Joe storage, . pkg, 3-6mins — a Prop thn sk BB, oa w/d, furnshd, — 11.am to 1 am. 536-0420 BY MARY JANE Prosaenanal Lead 
° smok . < 926-4 a. * ad 
| fa I a ling, $550 $230+ utils 986-7132 ” $312+util. Avi 1/15 a 508 966-0782 ma 
i incis ht, Sarah 522 pl ot aN TIATERTOWN, 1M, 32, prot ANN'S RESTAURANT __ 508 E-O7TSE = GIFT CERTIFICATES 
REVERE GM sks same 24+ 11 a BOs Oe M tern Tak DEBBA & DAVID VAILABLE 
JAMAI side LEXINGTON, 2F sk 1 prof F beach, sks resp M/F to shr cin 2br Cai St. Boston A 
Se nu Liroema: Eee ie. ee ee ane ee Tit: oa@easnet so 
4 ful be, ows ee er 1/2 ba hse w/ a.c. wid. neat $275 Al 458 be wanted AF. share set ee $aS0-cuti. pill, 924-7721 aE... Se re voc BPIANO. sic INN OF THE 
No smik, hava tra 1678 <i heat ot elec 1 GATERTOWN, Dirgimes in -: BACK BAY TAKE with style. 617-739-1596 FLOWERS 
now or 2/1, 522-7501 lvmsg av NOW. ROSLINDALE, 1F to 4BR apt. Pkg, 2 ba, on AWAY aay ate, + ma Gift -s 
SENWAY 1 Tmmt skg LEXINGTON Nr rte 2, mar- SBR apt, pekng. tid, SOMERVILLE, prof _noems bus. Grad stds. Gourtant fake out DISC JOCKEY FOR ALL moor onsets 
-. canyon. Coe aire Tat apt 508 hat util $275, 522-0413 for 2BR, w/d. , 1 min Ae L —_ Same owner/location as OG CASIONS delivered na 
mines. oop ort 266-1790” ol Pia 965-8970(4), ROSLINDALE 2profGMssk to bus. . 176-2749 ae ear cae im L'Espalier Great Food Store 288-2282 460-4115 
—————— 861-3985(e) 3rd for 3BAtwnhse nr T, le SOMERVILLE, rm in nr Sq, $325/mo +, 926-2205 eR 
FENWAY, one large room Too eee oe © Nonsmk no pete $400/mot 4B apt. Small BR el east. : BOSDELI FOUR GUYS IN TUXES MASSAGE FOR 
available in. townhouse one LONGWOOD ADEA, © ARS. ute tt 8 sec. Ava 1) Call 19) min from Oey WATERTOWN 30? M/F to Pizza and Subs. 267-3354 Music or danc- eALTH 
block worm 7. na Se O88: Be store townhse, 1 323-4640 lv msg. $362.50. Call 629-2897 eh pleasant 28° apt cons. 493 Beacon St, Boston ing. All styles. (617)482-3234 cit Sartincates 
- block to T, prkng, 2 bth, ROSLINDALE. F 1 3m, KS SOMERVILLE, rm wi kit priv gett oP uti Asis AT KENMORE GRAND MASTER er 
resensine WY MON wnitd 738 2anrs. *  Gean’ 26R, prof or stdnt, pKa ost incl pkg, nr Best Shish Kebob in Boston woooy hig 
alten ; “pkD. pa en vata nor 
to shr 2br w/ 1M, aval Jan}, MALDEN 2F sk 1F for 3BR (2 ye ee Sh ag bus, quiet safe early . WATERTOWN, 3M seek 247-8181 mie music oe / KUMAR, LMP 734-8182 
er Moleges, call “Ouse S2or,"avsi m ROSLINDALE F a —— eg Son tor large house nT, NO SORENTO’S gae, Soca, Salsa 7 BALLOONS 
262-8047. Lv meg. med 324-2621 lv mssg non-smoker, for 2BR fiat, SOME sO+ ull aoe weareed, ° . emolayeen. SS°S. 926-0075 pasta, Pizza, Calzone, PSYCHIC 
FENWAY, ProtM seeks MIF MALDEN. coop eke 1M, 1F.  S°40/mo S480 Live w/1M & 1F. Hdwdfirsig 9 WATERTOWN Beau sunny Sencutcnes.. eee & NTERT AL! BABA’S 
to si 267. Must be ie hse. qt str nr Orng In can § apt. 628-1650 rms, hdwd fire washi/dryt akeout EN’ oad BALOONS 
cer geet e Shogo Remote imei berecmmce mmyinenm NITE wear 
Ht/h le * ‘om 4: 
Hn Wo5 or 267-1656 «MALDEN, F_25-95 to shr 1 ork 800. loc, Dlg. $200/250 inc. WATERTOWN/Belmont: 7 days a week ___ 641-2100_ can for free consumation for 
GLOUSTER close to T stop.  $28s/mo incl oye Sb lmm. No smk/pet, 776-415" ee pte —s Daten. Nese a oy ITS ALONGWAY your next office. party 
| SALEM, profGM 28 sk same — SOMERVILLE, spacious and $825: Neg. 4 Greem, Chinen ceasing TO THE TOP IF yr function. 245-282 


YOU WANNA BALLOONS BY FOUR 
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PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


By The Phoenix for sr yog Sot 
Pen Personal Call nal Cal Grosting Ads selected as 


iginality of Ad 


ersonal Ad of the 


Week” will be awarded an extra free week’s run in the Phoenix. 
SJM, 31, professional, 5’8’, cute, intelligent, ambitious, 


romantic, loves all music, dancing, reading, movies and 
plays, long walks, roaring fires, friends and family. Seeks 


professional, 


sincere, attractive inside and out, SF, 


25-35, for long-term relationship hopefully leading to 
marriage and children. @® 3940 (exp 1/17) 





To respond to a Personal Ad 
with a @ dial 
1-900-456-2255 
from a touch-tone phone 


(99¢ a minute) 


Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 


WOMEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 

30, romantic. athletic, pre- 
humor- 


med Asian seeking 
ous, warm, athletic intellec- 
tual. @P 8647 (exp 11/29) 


29 DW F(J) 
artrist/administrator, 
motivated, active, creative 
Seeking protessional attract 
ive man with direction, 
joys me ee pe a bw poet year 


pe wg ne. 8. S31 tex 1/17} 1/1 7) 


See ee a ae ee ee eS ee ae a ee er ee ee ee ee 


| USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUWUR.! 
‘FREE Personal Ad*with FREE Personal Call 














; O YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call Service 
' I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
immediately upon receiving my security code. 


7 Pt. Bold $8.75 
15 Letter Limit 


9 Pt. Bold $10. 
12 Letter Limit 


41, oenlyse te in- 28 SWF, strikingly attractive, 
telligence, integrity & sensu- blue-eyed, natural bionde. 
ality are my strong points. Still looking for what | know 
a tall and” similar is out there. if you are 6’ or 
8947 (exp 1/10). taller, oe os 
Are you Mr ~~ gq interested in a woman 
looking, well ae » UP has has a multi-faceted per- 
and coming, well educated. sonality, loves to laugh, is 


pratically perfect? Well, who —@asy to talk with, and never 
needs you - usually you're a ’ ; i 
Sent mielog ies Sot"Yar alas oe 


dream! a wait - not fect for you, then we've 
marriage - ‘re con 
siderate, adventurous, then wats Stns mw 
this petite SWF 

game (none se). & 


is 
3113 (exp 1/17) 


attractive, 


38 SWF, 
likin bp al 


pce nape 


and di 
wut seeks D/SWM. ” 
wg (exp 1/3) 


Attractive, in t, SWF, 
5'3”, 50. Enjoys: music, mov- 
ies, art, good food, long 
waiks, trave!. Seeks: honest, 
intelligent, flexible, non- 
smokin entieman with 
humor (exp 1/17) 


Attractive SJF 31 seeks 
-looking, liberal, hip- 
piesque values, music-lov- 
ing SUM. @ 8284 an 


Beautiful bri 
complished 50's 


Box 875 Marblehead 01945 
@ 8313 (exp 1/17) 


Bik F 30's, attractive, . 
seeks sensitive, sane M 
28-38. @ 8322 (exp 1/17) 


BRAND NEW 
33% TO Y 
Blonde Biue 


tractive feminist, with 
a at sense of humor 
's honest, ao 


man for a 

tionship and children. 
Interests include: outdoor 
activities, art, 


dancing, 831 5 (exp 1/1 
Cute, ‘alternative’, 22, but 


the minute she her 
rs a 2 agi9 (exp 
VV 


DJF ye academic, 


politics, 


warm, cai comfortable. 

people. Seek pn oats 
Seeks 

with and heart. @ 


humor 
3961 (exp 1/10) 
paced Aan arti Pick up 
ped ge and call this fun- 
ving, vivacious, athletic, 
sophisticated artis- 
tic entr s, 5'8” 
lady seeking zestful, 
genuine man 
with similar qualities. 
= 8085 (e: (exp 1/10) 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


Good-looking, fit, feminine 

DWF, no kids, seeks husky 

rr 30's. @ 8021 (exp 
1/10) 


Ho Repsonel Cell ™ .... REET 


*FIRST 10 WORDS 


| If you wish, you can select from one of the following 


I OPTIONS: C1 MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN ]j 

I ADD ©NAL WORDS A’ Sg) DPE af A i I STO CNR THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING OUR 

i jectese a : ¥ 

\ ’ 3 age eehan meaemmean mee: THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 

: 9 PT. ee Tih 8 0 > eA IRS $ YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
WO ID oo ciccnsnivcsdensdcibinthcictdtpeessdacesineies $ 

I a aici celle snscelislccinedesectaiessenvees $ a” PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 

I 126 Brookline Avenue 

1 ‘ SUB TOTAL. ..0..........0000c00000: $ em PHONE Boston, MA 02215 

| SERVICE FEE *....... saat snnnennninse $ 5.00 _ OR CALL 267-1234 

0 wednsedape aged Vibnsedegn, Uhten to. wired the Ges ode ADDRESS 


ACCT # 


LSIGNATURE 


I Multiply by number of weeks ad runs 
I (Two week minimum 


I To order using ) MASTERCARD OOVISA CIAMEX, 
) please fill out this section: 


ho) 
Davetesapathesodinonseote TOTAL $___ 


EXP DATE 


would love to meet you. #0) 
5526 (exp 1/17) 


My social life would make 
jealous, and | have 
nix Personal Call to 

thank for it. 

— of Boston, Separated 
white female, 37, attractive, 

full-figure, clean, fun, self- 

employed sucess! Own nice 
home, luxury auto, seeks 
pes th ma ine, eng 


ower 40! mo SOO toxp (exp 
1/17) 

SBF 27, 5'11” seeks SWM 
30+, sensuous, witty, fun- 
loving, and 
8307 (exp 1/17) 
Seeking dance partner 


-_ Carib. music. 28+, 
8027 (exp 1/3) 


a SBF, tal Bagew oo 
a race. 
28392 tonp brs ad 


ca 37, Ls ai: eng book- 

















ing Fi Jack Baker 

keys. & 8281 (exp 1/17) 

SWF, 22, Ts. SBM 

under age 30, who likes Reg- 

fe 008: sersype 
8062 (e (exp 1/10) 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 


section.o 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


Ooooooooooooooo 
a 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 

















C) NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call 
Service 


CATEGORY 


numbers.) 
SIGNATURE 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
C1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN (1) MAN SEEKING WOMAN i 


STATE 


0) Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play your 
Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 





, roma intellectual 
student seeking 
warm, athletic, fun, 
® 8329 (exp 4/17) 


29 SWM handsome, humor- 
ous, hedonistic, seeking 
D/SWM 26-34 for rela- 
tionship. @® 8330 (exp 1/17) 


2 si professional 24 year 
oa von seek two women for 


pri woman for rela- 
tionship. @®P 8293 (exp 1/17) 
7 SWM, wasp, 511" 


handsome, 
brown hair, blue eyes. 
intellectually awesome, 


je a lished, emo- 
balanced, physically 








ca Ny 
light hearted in nature, 


34yr old WM teacher 
interested in books, 


seek: woman 
2 (exp 1/10) 


37, successful, SWM, South 
Shore seeks ay hge 






L 


Friday 


40 goodiooking DWM para- 

legic, ‘apher looking 
an attr: F for long 

term relationship. You 

should the unusual, 

being \ 

to museums, plus 

quiet and not so ey times 

at home. PO Box Or- 

leans, MA 02653 = 3002 

(exp 1/17) 

45, — seeks WF ro 

who loves motorcycles, a 

would like to whe to Daytona 

Florida for bike week. & 

8316 (exp 1/17) 

50's. Phi ge ay B neweb 


VAP Se toe unt esos nice-look- 


ing, honest. Seeks sincere, 
SWF, 20-30 
ip, companionshi 

and possible love. # 1) 

(exp 1/17) 

Appealing SWM 25 seeks at- 
tractive Lowell/Nashua SWF 
22+. FNX music. 


Boston, cross 

ing. @® 3932 (exp 1/1 

Asian man - good ‘ 
, intelligent - seek 

woman 25-35" @P 8296 . 

(exp 1/17) 


Attortney, entrepreneur, 
eoueee. mensch, ails for 

29ish doctor to marry. @ 
8282 (exp 1/17) 


Attractive SWM. 
woman @& 8070 ton op 
1/10) 








ski- 


, waiks, romance. @ 
$533 (exp 1/24) 


Cultured, funny, sometimes 
dashing, ge yg | 
curm alwa 


» seeks beauty, 
warmth, wit. @® 8034 (exp 
) 





ute, funny, sensual 30 
looking for love in 1990. 
@ 8291 (exp 1/17) 


Europear-Meatterrancan, 
SWM, 34, 6'2”, 200ibs. Be 


like urban lifestyle, co! 
music, 


houses, pubs, good 
dancing, intrigu- 
ing/ discussions, 
bed obviously intelligent, 
de- 


skiing, chess, motor- 
_ too. @ 0 3115 (exp 





? SUM 
mare you? SI 
@ 3110 (enn 1/1 


DWM, 6'3'', 195ibs, 
mok 


, Nonmacho, 

. Dislike bars. 

Ple: . @ 8050 

(exp 1/17) 

LY & IVORY MIX 
SBM, 


consciousness, 
bicycling, mgm hg! 
interest, sexual 2 


8328 (exp 1/17) 
Executive, handsome, 


woman | 27-37. 
@ 8292 (exp 1/31) 


focalentah SWM. 26 26. 810" 
Yonest, SF and | SE and tke ¢ putgoing. 


an Masdeoner, = 8338 
(exp 1/17) 


. intense, 
creative, Ran Pigg 
curious, ii it, or- 

iginal, SF 21-40 no kids for 
on fusion, fulfullment. & 
sane 1/17) 


30 wi 
slightly twisted sense of 
humor seeks slim attractive 
well read S/DWF 25-32. &® 
8299 (exp 1/17) 


Handsome rteigent funny, 
kind off-beat (35) 
seeks kind, teligant. artis- 


tic, adventurous, very 

SWF Brg dechag onere are tend 
ship...and 

(exp 1/17) 






IMF lorie sud davertd Mrcneen tN fred toed vette 


may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assur s no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and-all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any- 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 

CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


under that age. 


8:30 am - 5 pm 


















































Handsome, professional 
SWM, 38, Scorpio, 


, Sensual seeking 
similar SWF; @® 3111 (exp 
2/28) 


ummer 
seeks cute SWF who likes 
metal and wants to Rock and 
Roll. @® 8302 (exp 1/17) 
hed npg nnd mage tne 
would og 
‘Snares you Boonen 


Intelligent, unconventional 
SWM, 22, seeks swell gal. 
® 8308 (exp 1/17) 


| WONDER... 


would happen if a be 
attractive, well-educated, 
29, wrote an honest 


ing a sponta 
conventional and slightly 
crazy WF, 18-30, who 
a lot of pampering and 
adventure, yet has never 
+ ere pang answering an ad. 
lould you answer now? &# 
8308 (exp 1/17) 


moody mate reeH M, Ang Bao 
radical politics, art films, 
creative music; emotionally 
loyal; seeks F soulmate: 
share lai . pain, tender- 
ness, ss. Untidy in- 
troverts OK; no drunks, 
homophobes. @ © 5525 
(exp 1/24) 


Dark, Sexy TOES. Wild 


and romantic. Photo ap- 
preciated. 0 1156 


Androgynous woman 
wanted-Energetic, yet 
SWM would love to 


3H 
353 
| 
BE: 
33 


Seek 
8280 (exp 1 


The Phoenix Classitieds: 
Boston's for 


just about e 


PERSONAL CALL 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 


DECISIONS. 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON THE FACING 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 
TEN WORDS ARE FREE 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE FOR THE 


PERSONAL CALL 





BRINGS 
A WONDERFUL NEW 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE. 


' SERVICE. 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


imself in bookshops. 
Find me. @ 8075 (exp 1/10) 
FR a A+ te re. 
handsome, 
SF for for 
@ 8306 (exp Wn 
Sensitive, intelligent SJM, 
29, seeks similar female. @ 
8309 (exp 1/17) 


“7 
call 


versation and M “with 
sensit , warmth and 
humor. 8083 (exp 1/10) 


SJM, 31, , 58", 
ambitious. 


marriage 
3940 (exp 1/17) 
SM, Asian indian, 36, Ph.D, 
professional, attractive, de- 
cent, ambitious would like to 
meet an attractive, unpre- 
judiced, educated, single 
woman of } 
Please write. 0 1174 
sit, fal dark ib 
Warm orignl’ Covet’ out 
‘aun music. Reflective. 
ad ~—_ similarly warm, 
25-30 Boston 
companion SS free time to 
share . 2 
8952 (exp 171 vio)” 











SWM, 33, 6’, 155, biond/biue 
eyes, cute, easy-going, nice 


nee 2 (exp 1/10) 








lady, 
San Chadron. ® 31 
(exp 1/24) 


SwM, 

pe, rist ) +seeks 
pomanen pon 4 

Pg ——— 


(exp 1/1 ah #§ 


= MD, oom. 18s 























TOUGH GUY 
WM, 27 into 


@ 3112 (exp 1/24) 


WM, as Gee S11", 
blonde eyes, 

and. alcohol free, "bode 
builder, 8 months left to 





Personal ‘ota 


hates 
work, seeks low-key, 


ee Clever male 
"s, into dance, islands, 


chance . And also 
hates work 8081 (exp 
1/10) 

¥ 
bgp rong 


‘ou : song 
Po dox 1028 religious. A.A. 
028, Cambridge, 


— 58” 
trim, looks good, successful, 
diverse 


outdoorsy, cooking, dances 
prety northahore gif 
e oO! 
simila No tobacco # se. 
5529 (exp 1/17) 
oe ees age Swamee 25, 
6'2", attractive 
woman. na 8900 (exp 1/17) 


sional, A 


romantic, loves all ric. 
dancing, a. pe 


ag nd f 

a amily 
Seeks professional, sincer 
attractive inside and out, SF. 
25-35, for term rela- 
—- hope a to 


marriage and 
3940 (exp 1/17) 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately — 





6", ‘ $ se- 
cure, Po aga masculine art 
type hexpopeste ro- 
mance 25-40. 2 168 
27 WM, 240, bearded, ac- 
recs extroverted- oe 
 o0s2 (exp An) 

36 WM, 60", 175, pro- 
fessional, seeks college 
athlete for 3 
8325 (exp 1/17) 


Adventurous footloose 
lever ay ~ 25 attractive 

165. jar? 
(20-25) WP 6337 (exp 1/17) 


Rirectve, svaight SWM, 


seeks attractive, ry 
(exp 1/10) 


professional GWM _ 


Cape 
seeks other to 


socials. For information 
write 


2046, 
02634 GP 3962 (exp 12/27) 


ee 
GWM 7, 6'1" — seeks 
lonely 18+ for fun. Photo: 
Box 1941, Lowell, MA. 
01853 


GWM, 30, 5’6”", br/bi, gaikg. 
decent build, closeted, vg 


a for masc 

§'5"-5'10". 01177 

GWM, 31, 5'5", seeks 
sensitive friend for quiet 
times/ sober, energetic 


friend for exciting 

8294 (exp 1/17) 

peel nite os Se 
GWM, 33, es 
but very closeted, 

similar male, 21-30, a you 
never thought you'd answer 


an ad like this, "re for me. 
@ 8037 (exp 1/10) 


mapeme kel) 


Prof vgdikng WM, 32 
“straight” to sha 
new experiences/ft 

interesting * 


and sincere guy. = 
(exp 1/17) 


Stim, trim, , Se- 
cure, early 50's professional 
with wide of interests 
seeking 35-50 for 





Jr. High? It has been 20 
Se write Alan M. 
x 


GET MOVING! 
The Phoenix Real Estate 
Classifieds will help you find 
your new digs. 


PLACING 
a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 


to a Phoenix 


ad 





Time to face the fact that 
being overweight increases 
your risk of heart attack 
andto begin a program of 
healthy diet and exercise. 
After all, it’s easier to treat 
a case of denial now than 

a heart attack later. 


” 


R 


American Heart 
Association 
WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


This space provided as a public ser ve 





PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you: From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


When you read’a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads’ 
remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that ad 
by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60: second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
résponse.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own, private one minute response.;Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you. can enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another uittil you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. ow mre using @ itech-tone nbene & Your touch- 
esis tahieat te tee S0UEE nak paten: If you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 






61 
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= . [_-"-———_. 3° EEE, eee “s 














EATING DISORDERS 


Anorexia * Bulimia « or Eating 






A Recorded Message o 
HAIR TRANSPLA TS 


Call 439-5352 and listen! 


You'll hear a quiet word on the latest techniques 
in hair transplation. . . with no obligation. The 
Davis Medical Group's medical director, Dr. Saul 














Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 


A private associates 
492-7843 


. practice devoted to 
reproductive medicine. 
Because with some matters it’s privacy that counts. 


© Free Pregnancy © Second Trimester 
Procedures 


RRO 
























P. Davis, ently f tional tele , 

—y aoe > ‘tlie is recognized rational a8 one ofthe foremost 
© Birth Control The eels. 08 be Quetly understated to appear T H E RA ad | ST 
completely natural FI N D E R FREE 








DAVIS MEDICAL GROUP Group and Individual 
WORLD TRADE CENTER, SuITE 400 ‘ 
Boston, MA 02210 “I found a therapist 
(617) 439-5374 








with the skills, 

and fee I 
wanted through 
Mental Health 
Connections.” 


863-1583 










7 

WE CARE 
Ait -tmel cele Molmelser MelecMael Lilie Mm oleele) uty 
things can seem hopeless. Whether you have a 


problem , or care about someone who does... 
We Can Help! 


ZOCARE Recovery Services 
Provides Comprehensive Outpatient Treatment 
| for alcohol and drug problems: 

| © Individual and family counseling 

| © Group programs for adult children of alcoholics 
° Specialized group programs for individuals in 








THE OUTSTANDINGLY BETTER FORM OF THERAPY. 
IT'S DIFFERENT, FRIENDLY, AFFORDABLE. 








| 


















iad 
Senior Member G (ev) "You're welcome to | 


Cambridge Psychotherapy Institute interview me without charge” 

























Massachusetts women still have a 


CHOICE 





























long-term recovery 
Call 6 1 7) 227-2622 | First/Second Trimester Abortion 
I Supportive Environment ¢ Personal Counseling 
Confidential | Private * Licensed * Non-profit 





Located at 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
An affiliate of AdCare Hospital of Worcester 
icaonae = the Caper of Public Health 






Call 738-6210 
Preterm |Health Services 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 











[ISDNNP Zell] Balllel Vileln sl aay Mina aT 


The BOSTON PHOENIX, New England's largest Arts and Entertainment weekly, has opportunities Kola olcto)o) MIL cM Zol0 ME @) of: nings for 
bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented people as INTERNS are now available in our various en If you want to work in an 
> Cal ilave MCokim Lola-to Maal colaliil-lal Amd 4) (ole ial Me) ohielaMialelMMen Zell (ol o)(-Malolw am (e(clo] Maelatel{o(ol (XM 1alelU](oM ol-M-lalce)| (clo Mel Moll (olee] Mae) i(-Yel-M ale) 
program that allows you to receive college credit and work 15-20 hours per week.You will gain experience in a specialized 
department, be exposed to our dynamic media environment and attend seminars to learn about our newspaper creations. 


DYetololainilclalemaliame)oyctallale Mela laliclaakmlaral tie (ee 
ADVERTISING © MARKETING/PROMOTIONS ¢ PERSONNEL/HUMAN RESOURCES 
EDITORIAL © FINANCE ¢ ART ¢ PRODUCTION e CREDIT 


Don't wait until graduation to think about your future- 
let us atetie) WolUm 3 (e] a Mm aleh "A NYclale Maoh 'Zclan cliiclanelale Mactt lisiem ions 


AG, 


| 


| ‘! 
mmmeenennii 


all 


TTI 
uaeee----- 


AREA UGNAANII 
bene 
| 
TLL Sener tee 


llr 


| 


Susan Kelley, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 


MIND 
BODY 
& SPIRIT 
AND THE PALM 
By 
247-0115 
524 Commonwealth Ave 
ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


1 1691 
Reports 





3 Month forecasts 
Gift Certificates Available 
ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATIONS 








# 1PALMIST 
and Esp. Help with ry Pr: 
ai with an 
lem. Fie with ad. 
400 Main St, Wobum Ma. 
Call Mrs. Joyce 932-1389. 


PSYCHIC AND TAROT 
CARD READINGS BY 
BELLA 

Dream interpretation. 
in all problems, love health 
and business. Specializing i 








Herald/Rennebec Journal. 
Phone $25 for 1/2 
hour. MC/Visa 











MASSAGE FOR 
pete 
eaaraizing. Soothing 


and Therapeutic. Gi 
Certificates Available. 





Row Hussan “frasticent 
Hes te gl success(TV-Bos 
pig tabs oor — font toe 


noe. No wait $50. 0366-0760 
PRIVATE COUNSELING 


LINESS, RELATIONSHIPS, 
SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA- 
TION DIFFICULTIES, 
FAMILY MARITAL. OR 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, 
ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE; 
VERY REASONABLE. 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 


SALONS 


“crop ARINITE 





| elt 


| mt 
\ | {lip th ile ae 


ACTING 


THEATRE ee This 
cou your break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
Classifieds today. 
267-1 
Actors Studio Boston-Scene 
Study Musical Theatre 
Works! and more! Small 
classes. -7326 


RRS TET 
AUDITIONS 

ng coaching 

David Mold. of New 


bf rlich Conservatory & 


, Character , acting 
Rindementate. 367 


Acting Classes at The Lyric 
Stage -"Scene Study” w/ 
Spiro Veloudos,’ 
Techniques" 
McConnell 


i] 


742-1790 

















actors. 35th year. 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 
Boyiston St. Boston. 
MC/Visa accepted, 


Y TUXEDOS 
improvisational Comedy 


Ling 4 auditions Jan 16 info 
734-2486 - 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and 

reparation for actors. 
‘ocus on i needs 


for adult actors per- 


formances on weekends call 
8-10am 237-3017 Ive msg 

COMICS-improve Your 
Stand-Up erowaares. De- 


velop New Material. Private 
Copcnang. Elizabeth i 
Former 


rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 


SUNDAY JAZZ 
BRUNCH 


WITH JEFF TURTON 
10 AM-3 PM 





hii 





E , 
xperienced, supportive 
aria OF BOSTON 


Canton Sadler Bay 7034 
Free introductory Ciass 


Ken MacDonald, Art Dir, 
Winter Company, an- 
nounces auditions for shows 
at China Trade Center and 
Leland Center Good Woman 
Setzuan Teahouse August 
Moon no exit Don Juan in 
hell profit shai —, 


lan rm 
Tel 423-2966 





Augitions den f18 for 


women's musical revue. 
Pro 


Call Laure! 617-631-7926 


NETC Audition prep: Jo 
ee aed 


“with Elizabeth ‘Apeby Hor for- 
mer managing ae faa 
vay with R 


Theeve, "and 
* fone bese 


Garcons JF 
ee 


Study with Boston's finest 
instructors. Classes 

Jan 22, Call David 

. Education Director at 
482-3569 for info and 
pees. Advanced audi- 


bet advanced ‘scene study, 
intro acting, voice and move- 
ment and more. 


SINGING WAITERS AND 
WAITRESSES The Starline 
Room Diner Theatre at The 
Sherwood 


Rest. Stoughton. 
25 min from Boston off Rt 


138 Blt employ, Call 
for more info and 


audition appt. 
Study with Boston's most 


experienced coach. Call 
Neil for free 
consultation, 15. 





492-4212 


DANCE 
QLENDANCE 


Modern es" Russian 


pa ge gy ae Ta 
Saturdays by Glenda 
Medeiros an Tricia 
Adeimann. Near So. S 
Call for info, 876-1019. 

JAZZ DANCE 
Charlestown 


ita T. 





| g 


| (lin 


puny 



































od yr’ round, ‘now. All 
styles, rock, , fusion. 
Vox nec, pros only, 
508-428-5453 
hegee alternative ban 
sos-26o-heas 
Drummer 

op 40 





nl 
Hi 
if 


Call pinoy Ken 471 "3636 
Expererinced female 


estb. r 


ie al 


Experienced, versatile 

drummer looking for work- 
, club or gb band. 
day 508-440-1159; 

eves & wknds 508-281-8593 


for Fe MORENO A. ano. 


Strong R&B, soul a must. 


Giog ig call 


F vox wanted for working hi- 
prod alternative band adding 
eo lormer. B-52's to 


% & Hammond Organ »& * 
band with ee lal 
interest needs S45 OY. 
pro commitment 342 1 

ea a rte at 
K player/lead vocals 
waned tos cover band. Must 
have equip, exper, and ex- 

lehearse in 


cellent vocais, Ri 
Haverhill. 508-521-1453 





* LEAD MALE VOCALIST 
record 


wel oramd contempore 
cra’ 
rock originals. Have 


Shore 
space. Call Rich 631-5113 


Lead singer wanted. 
late 20's t 80's doubles on 


weekend 
40/GB band 
wkdays 253-2215 


is 
pa bo to — 

metal band. tone 
full run PA and drums. infil: 
Queens Ryche, Tesia, Kiss, 
Dokken. Tom 269-0140 


Orig. altern. hard rock band 


drummer & 2nd 
influ: pe Soggy sage Hendrix. lane’ 
Addict., Have 


3752268 cr F Rori, ay, Set 


Andy 1 





rock band 
POINTS. NORTH seeks 
solid, drummer 
ASAP. Pro 


. and ability 
a must. Cail 768-3381 or 
508-750-6988 














7 
at 


i 
; 
: 
i 
a3 


a 
e238 
g 28 : iy 


¥ g 
sas 
28 
a 


B 
5 
| 





t=. 
newee corms 
Xe . Cost gt Cétivety. 


Call now. ansongs: 
308-433-8192 ’ 


NG 
somewhat established 


0 








dmanjprod 
ieoreuudio 12 producer, 
‘studio .. exper, 
/viny! credits State-of-the: 
Processing. Reasonable 





jnave contacts & 
takes, do you? 424-1733 


. Ahe BENDS 








6:00 P.M. 


incl Rush, Yes, & Genesis. 





Se eee 
INSTRUCTION 


aren asse Honor 
Grad. of Berklee and lead 
singer of Girl On Top will end 
your vocal problems and in- 
crease your range, strength 
and confidence. 
welcome 437-9141 


nECOnDNG CL in Boston 


ata 16 track 
at fay 6 Call Red 


House econ details, 











BEA STAR me 
i ssons Ww, st 
toonne in town. Rock, 

folk, mus theatre 


Genie tog y UE 


fesecner Al All levels. Wil howe have 
fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 


Dante Pavone will accept 
Stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
pe rene in 

lems and in Prices dam- 
——_ 423-7561 after 
12:30 pm 


FOLK/CLASSICAL GUITAR 
Bach to the Beatles. 
BE Bi ed fir FO 
N.Young & more! 367-5067 








egntt tps Rote 
vels-! 
stylas! Gail 267-8936 7 








LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD ! 
Beginners to advanced, 20 






MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


1 Fascam 348 
1 Tascam DX4D 
Call 269-3853 





Caberet 12 fesr monitors 
$300 each, favilia acoustic 


$00, Rochen w/ pickup and case 
gctron_ Compressor 
Ul ution Hush $200 1874 


+o bag Kiedia Research 


Audio 
MCR4. 





10. 12, $1600. Soner 14, 14, ah. 
22, Wag 14, O84, 


work $25 ‘BO. 247- 


For Sale: 65 a= Jazz 
fretiess, customized and ex- 
tras, $450, ——— 








Full rr. i386, or 
EAW-F i 25 rown 
Micro Tech 1000 


$680; Call ei7-0651027 





GOOD SEX 

is great but oh 7 

strat { ) w 
case $750. Also new 
Marshall 508-741-2313 


2 EAW MANGO PA cabs, 


mid range speaker & a 2 inch 
horn passively crossed over 
w/a 1 inch horn. The 
come So eoestcons. ; 
have handles 

$1000 for .the om. ¥y7 

thrill bass bins @ fee 
speakers, handies 

$400 for the pair. 1 Allen & 
Heath 16 x 4 mixer w/case, 
$1500. Call 617-324-6116 & 








Gretsc 


2 Saar 
gan, Mi rp hayes 


RRO 8 5 compit w/ 2 “we. 
Mode! KA-20 & stool. Used 
only 2mos, , 
-Yamaha DX7 Model. Digital 

progrmbi synth w/ case- 
-More: Loudspkrs, —_ 


SACRIFICE 609-267-6108 


V-1958 reissue, 
Super Chet, Rick 

Strats, Teles etc. 
267-6077 








Xeybosrah /recordi: studio 
in one! Yamaha “PSR- 70, 
State of the art, onboard 
eeontuny ee eee 
ing you to re- 
cord music demos. 
Must sell, $550. Mike, 
617-731-0361. 


Left handed Gibson ES-335. 
Wainut Finish. $700 or best 
offer. Bill 508-521-0393 


MAKE OFFER-Must 0 





BaW 800 pi amp $375 16 
ch bi-amp BD $600, 16 ch bi- 


Must sacrifice: Roland 020 
synth, CK100 amp, invis. 
Stand, 020° case ac- 
cessories. Mint 


Paid $2200, 1 yr old. $1500 
or B.0. Paul, 524-6117 





Condition $ 575.00 or Best 
Offer. BLU 6 semi 
hallow bick. inlaid neck 











ORGAN 
Hammond 1) > 
dition $1,500. after 7pm 
(508)774- 





dition with heavy | Atlas Atlas 
stands 

10 1/2 inch 15 ips sound on 
sound reel-to-reel. Exc cond 





tax ate donation 
for Boston Theatre/ 
Recital Hall 

PreWar Martin, 1947, 0-16, aren, 1961, 0.16 
enctint or BRO. 
643-2707. 

P Ecrs 
Dputt 1 ion 
+ pots, concus' 
mortar. $350 or bro. (508) 

686-81 


ROLAND JAZZ CHORUS 
JC 120 HALF STACK. EX- 
CELLENT CONDITION. 
$600. CALL DAVE 738-4604 


Selmer MkVI baritone sax, 
hardcase and all ac- 
cessories inci. $2400 
603-926-218 


ere gas, wesc 


nal 
$ 
2 
os 
= 
2 
@ 
° 
° 
5 
2 
=] 
oe 








987-3490 anytime 
WURLITZER CONSOLE 





welcome. Cal 
617-782-4160 for details. 
Musicians National Referral 


re UY 
WA ii ] 





Bes G Aogendl 218/80 Gon: 


pty after 6:00 (508) 


nuiCKET WORLD 
The best tickets ck all con- 
certs, sports 
in the world. Mon- 
9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-246-4123 


REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


up, 
cure location, 
ing, on trainline. 364- 1400. 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 
“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
REST, NOW TRY THE 
eet yn oho rooms in 
1. ry a soundorooing 


3. ‘Dent ‘ 
New rooms open 


Near T. When you decide to 
serious about Rock ‘n 
joll Call: 


391-8272. 





be 


ae 
as 
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THE 
SOUND MUSEUM 
rooms now 
Boston ue $200 Cal 

















FORT POINT, live-in loft, 650 
sq ft. poets te. § $475/mo+- 
maintenance. Call 269-3853 


FORT POINT Non-live in stu- 
dio. Greaat area $259+k 
fee for details call 268-021 


SO END, 900 sq ft + drkrm, 
light avail now $437 + 

Roytee 482-1157 

SOUTH BOSTON, 600 sq ft 


live-in $415 + utils and — 
fee avail 2/3/90 Call 
7-8667 











Sq. ft., great natural light 16 
ft. ceils., re-sanded fir., 5 
mins from So. Sta. T. 


Monthly rate ible. Call 
for info, 876-1019. 


heated kitch re’ wash- 
ing machine 2 baths 1 
elevator 1 freight elevator 


$1300/mo ali inclusive Call 
331-2350 days 


OS 


ai fi ni mp Ir “Al 


(SF (FOr S@ 


BUY A CAR FOR $1.00! 
WEST SUBURBAN 


LEASING 
70 Prospect st., Somerville 


‘83 Renault Fuego. $600 dn. 
$35/wk x 18 mos. 


‘87 Mazda 323 LXI. $1000 
dn. $55/wk x 18 mos. 


‘84 Ford Escort. $500 dn. 
29/wk x 18 mos. 


‘79 Buick R T-top. 
$500 dn. $40)wk x12 mos. 
BAD CREDIT 
NO CREDIT 
FIRST THRE gaa 
approved credit. 


$1595 or BO 933-7141 eves 
491-2400 days ask “> 


aa 


4 


oS eS ee re 

eaomate, 74K mi 
$2000. or best, 

508-878-0242. 


at 





uD 
etl etn f= 








84 Chevrolet Caprice station 
wagon, 9 passenger v8 auto 
w/o-d, no dents or rust. 

or bo. (617)-665-5358 


— 
Dodge Charger, 1986, black, 
standard, ac, sunroof. 
$2900. -8484 





DODGE Omni 1985, manual, 
51k mi $2500, excellent con- 
dition. 899-7691 


ee must Bad noes 
ranger 
int, tinted windows, 
A /FM stereo cass, heat, 
alarm, 30,000 
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Silver Lake 
Dodge Leasing 


THIS WEEK'S 
SPECIALS 


ONLY TIL JAN. 7th 


89 PLYMOUTH ACCLAIM 
Air conditioning, console, AM/FM, 
med blue, #P3010* 


89 DODGE DYNASTY LE 
Air cond., power windows & locks, AM/FM 


stereo cassette, burgundy, #SR3119* 
89 CHRYSLER LEBARON 


Air conditioning, power windows & 
locks, blue & silver, #P3021* 


88 CHRYSLER LEBARON 


Turbo, Air conditioning, Leather, 
power windows & locks, #P3017* 


89 DODGE SPIRIT TURBO 
Air cond., automatic trans, AM/FM, 


silver, #P2995* 


88 JEEP CHEROKEE 
Pioneer Pkg, air cond., AM/FM 


cassette, tilt wheel, black #4782A 
88 MAZDA 323 SE 


4-door sedan, 5-speed trans, 
am/fm, rear window defrost, blue 


89 EAGLE PREMIER 


air cond, automatic, power wind, locks & seats, 
tilt wheel, cruise, am/fm cassette, #?3085+ 


89 NEW YORKER LANDAU 


6-cyl, air cond, power wind & locks, 
luxury interior, #P3084* 


88 DODGE GRAND CARAVAN 


air cond., automatic, cruise, 
tilt, silver, #P3090* 


88 DODGE ARIES WAGON 


Power steering & brakes, air cond., 
automatic, white, #P3100 


88 MERCURY COUGAR LS 


air cond, automatic, 2-door coupe, 
Power windows & locks, #P3096 


89 DODGE DAYTONA 
air cond, automatic, tilt wheel, AM/FM, 


Power Steering & brakes, #SLL44* 


**36 mo closed-end lease($210x36=$7560)with purchase option at lease end w/ 
$¢ option price is 


based on 45,000 miles & reasonable wear 


tear. P 


1 Op ¢ 
FOR 


| MONTHLY 


LEASE 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$199 /mo 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$245 /mo 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$249 /mo 
$249 /mo 


$219 /mo 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$299 /mo 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$199 /mo 


$299 /mo 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$289 /mo 


ONLY $1 DOWN 
$299 /mo 
ONLY $1 DOWN 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


ved Credit. Lease price 
4, Taxes, insurance, 


& reg. additional. 1st mo payment & Refundable security dep of $250 required.’ Former lease or rental cars 


Silver Lake 


7990 Mazda Miata. No need 
to wait, avi now, priced right, 
call 617-729-0841 eves 9-11. 


71 VW convertible, gd top, 
nds work, def restorabie, 
$1200/bo, now in Marion MA 
288-2203 Iv mssg 


BEAUTIFUL 
LITTLE CAR 


Toyota Tercel 1989-less 
than tyear old! Burguedy, 
5sp, ps, ac, 
cass-4spkrs $7000 
739-1035 


1974 BMW 2002 


PARTS ONLY CAR 

Complete. Runs: brand new 
exhaust system, head 
cylinder & more. Sold as 
unit. BO. Call (508)443-3046 


x FAB 4X4 

Toy Pickup v6 

Sen. excll cond, well oa 
tained, gorgeous truck! 
$12,000 firm 617-843-4371 
Honda Accord ‘82 H/B, 5 
spd, 4 new tires & brakes, 
80k, sunrf, Jowner, casset, 
gd cond,$2200/bo, 536-5898 
Honda Civic 1979, hatch- 
back, 4sp, runs great, $550, 
864-5941. 


Suburu 4x4 GL _ station 
pee pl ‘85, dark natek pe 5spd, 
good cond. new bat- 
tery & mater, AM/FM 
stereo, roof rack, 41, 
mis, reliable, great car. Leav- 
mas country; must re 
BO, Simone 395- 


SUBURU GL WAGON 6&2’ 
Automatic, well maintained, 
AM-FM cassette, 68,000 mi. 
$1200 call evenings 
522-1864 

TOYOTA. COROLLA 1988, 
four door, automatic, po 


"Pe lect Conan 
Call Elizabeth 617- 566-8731 
Mon-Fri 9am-5pm 


337-0388 leave message. 


FOR SALE 


ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 


lope 310 deer 185 rugs 
650 zebra 600 lion 1 
cat 350. 508-746- 


_earsemmoccem RC 
APPLIANCES 


WA IL 1ON SYS- 

TEM, for hse or apt. Cin cir 
water for drnkng cooking 

coffee etc. No maintenance 

epa reg ‘Loris Get 5K 
on. 508. at ~ ta New. 
1 


——— 
CLOTHING 


Leather coat, size 42, 
seldom worn, hip ler 
$250, 965-2359 after 


emo eit 
COMPUTERS 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


meronyongne ot 
* Pt a ioe disk, 


ry. ory $8400 or or ‘30. 661-6827 
————— 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 


OAL STOVE 

usso coal burning stove. 
Top of the line. Hoids 60 ib 
of coal. 24 hour burn. Com- 
plete with blowers.Used 2 
ogg New$879 will take 

7 reasonable offer. 
746-5575 after 6 pm. 


os eee 
FURNITURE 
loving to Europe: 
1/3 off, only 1-3mos oid, 
sleep sofa & love seat$1600; 
Crate & Barrel venga $1000; 
coffee table $550; TV $385; 
refrig $335, etc, 527-9286. 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


For sae nay SL-P2 
CD Player. incis remote. 
Programable. Only $95. 8 Bit 
4x oversampii me aoe ord a 
bargain! Chris 


LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


ODDS & 
ENDS 


NEED CASH? 
We buy used 


1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 


ee aelceraaaaee 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


oto studio is moving 
abroad- Equip. and furniture 
for sale. 482-1175(days) 
254-3490(eve) 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
amcorder, Panasonic, 
= effects Tow § 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


OVERCOME 
WRITING 
FEARS & 
PHOBIAS 

Classes 
Workshops 
Individual 
Consultation 
Nancy Williamson, 
M.Ed. 


Writer, Teacher,” 
Counselor 
617-262-6269 
Next Workshop Jan. 7 


EIS TT 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


ADDRESSES 
Business or Personal mail 
received, held, yeptons 
Privacy, y's conve- 
nience. ity 1% Box. i 
Milton 
-800-: 


Quality Work Bone 


Dirt Cheon. 426-2427 
CREDIT 
SERVICES 

FIRST GENERAL 

OUR RATES START 

AT 6% 
Annual percentage rate. 


Cash by phone. Residen- 
tial/Commercial. 1st, 2nd & 


Mortgage. 3229 Cranber 
Highway, Buzzards Bay 


02532. 1-800-698-1800 


ERASE BAD 


CREDIT! 
Our iators obtain your 
creditor's agreement to re- 
move negative marks. Legal 
and effective. Call NCAS 
1-800-696-5225 


HOMEOWNERS YOUR 
A TO CASH 


“omen gaa 
“Fast ‘ovals 
+ 500-696-861 1 


INSTANT LI senna lngg 
1 : hen 
lo ppheaten Fee. ee 
Poor or No Credit OK 
immediate Cash! 
Close Now! 

RAPID FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
617-449-3954 
Call Now 


HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 


MANDALA 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 


Hour nae total 
body massage 
Callforan 
appointme 


pyc nal 10 
(617) 965-1066 


| (617) 965-5535 |’ 


The Phoenix Class is 


Apts and Condo cleaning re- 
liable, ible 
rates openin 

Brookline 367- 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
MEDIA ONE nc 
Creative photo, film 
Model portfolios. Band 
Promos. Music . We 
cater to musicians, 666-4578 
REPAIR 
MARBLE, TILE, 


MUDJOBS 
bath, remodel, thin set, slate, 
granite. 269-7961 


resona 
is Boston- 


LEGAL 
SERVICES 
BANKRUPTCIES 


Wills & Trusts 
Free Consultaltion 
Appointment & Information 
The Law Offices of: 


OA Clarendon St 


Boston MA 266-7300 


HAVE YOU 
SUFFERED A 
PERSONAL INJURY? 


AT WORK? IN AN AUTO- 
MOBILE ACCIDENT? IN A 
FALL AT A STORE? Are you 
confused about your legal 
be oe Don't know where to 
turn for help? The answer is 
simple: CONSULT WITH US 
ODAY. We offer you the 
confidential, personalized 
service that you need to 
protect your rights and 
interests. There is 
NO CHARGE 

for the initial consultation. All 
fees are fully explained 
before any work is under. 
taken. The Law Offices of: 


DANE M. SHULMAN 


16 Clarendon St. Boston 
266-7300 442 6800 


JOE HOGAN 
Attorney at Law 
(617) 782-5152 
410 Washington St. Brighton 


uy 


1M 


/ Wil Mise: 


nh 
OLIN MARK V 180 
Soloman Ba Great 
condition. Call Tracy T. at 


965-5142 This deal can't be 
beat! 


Pre Slolom skis: 195 cm, 
e, sol 347 bind, 


Plane _ Jan 18th, 4 
ton to one-way. 
Susan, 401 333-6051 


SHUTTLE Ti 
BOS-NYC-DC 5 $50 
269-8292 


Call 617- 


DATIN 
SERVICES 


INTER-RACIAL 


tionate Ladies and Men of alll 
races. Many NE members. 
Discreet. For free applica- 
tion call 312- ny Gpien or 
PO Box Bitzi6?, Chicas Chi 

x icago 
IL. 60681-1218. 


Jewish Introductions Inter- 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050. 


TALKING 


PERSONALS 
Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 


449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 


FOR INFO 449-2261 


Beautiful, faithful Asian 
ladies seek friendship - mar- 
riage. Free lO brochure 
702-451-3070, ive address. 


LOVE AT 
FIRST FAX 
It could hi to you. Dis- 
cover how can pave 
bw bape pn love. person 
of your dreams may be ont 
a fax away. Possiblities are 
endiess. Join Faxmate to- 


iit 


MOVERS 
LICENSED 


ALL AMERICAN 
MOVERS 
PROFESSIONAL 


HOME MOVING 
1-800-649-6604 


ALLWAYS MO 

Excel Service at The 
Best rates! Overnite Delivery 
to NE, CT, NY, NJ. Your 
Choice for oo value and 
he i No.28092 
787-161 

Charlies rie pro = 
and long dist. Pro Packing 
Large or Small. Comm or 
Res. 332-7022 Lic and Ins 


PIKE MOVERS 
Professional Service. Local 
and Long Distance. NE, NY, 
NJ, DC. Lic & ins. 484-0580. 


ISAAC’S MOVING 
Licensed and insured Big 
and small jobs. Local and 
ene distance. Call 
617-254-0450 


MOTION MOVERS 
Local or long dist. rteous 
efficient service. 277-0525 
BEST IN TOWN 


Van Service for hire. Cheap 
rates excellent service. Call 
Mike at 321-3435 


B&F movers 
ee too small tips 
oma. 
to all of New England, N.Y., N.J., 
PA, VA, DC. 
364-1927 or 361-8185 


or 1-800-698-1927 
(CC MC 3328 MDPU 27229 


Oza 


_ See 
TRUCKERS 


ast of Burden 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


ivng to San Francisco. 
Early Jan-flexbi. Need rider 
to share expenses. 
666-0954--lv msg 
Sa i ir aleaiclaadiadlll 
Skate rentals, sharpening. 


New and used skates for 
sale K + R Proshops 
Located at MDC rink Civd 
Crele Crele 731-0529 277—7822 -0529 277—7822 


I 


Share. your popcorn with 

single moviegoers. The 

Movie Lover's bor Box 
x, Bala PA 19004 


SINGLE? SAVE $125 
NEW YEARS SPECIAL 


co LunchDates & 
meet someone you'll 
really like for the 


ae ear. Call for 
254-2534 
LunchDates 


LSE ELITE 
MODELING 


ACT NOW 
HOLIDAY MONEY 
Females sought for derriere 
phase. Up to $100/hr 
w/ & w/out clothi nice 
buns a must. 508-754-5409. 


Amtr fotog sks M 


grungy 

HOME day! For free info call or fax  greasmnky/trucker nrpes 
SERVICES 617-889-0471 musc or lean bods 536-1272 
ane eeeres compuliad achange a 

C LE AN ERS computerized excha 
AL NE EE A oR TCS 

MAID BY KAY 
Established cleaning service 


has openings for apt or 
conde cleaning. Free esti- 


hand held 


Dodge & Leasing See Ey ares 


tures with char +f $1000. 


peated natetineny 
Artists Mc sk F models-ab- 
stract nudes pr J+E 
pob 35 Newton 021 


Photo model slim build ex- 
erience not necessary 
508-673-8010 


Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley  ndeceatang 
Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5pm, Sun 12-5pm hr shee complete $125 Soe ae 
for innr, case, books, | mates, days or evenings. Dataline number age for figure-fashion 

23 5-6§666 $125. 487. 7667 lv msg Call 891-4095 anytime. 8-1-N 300/1200/2400 baud. s anne tothe i 


NN Ok EE Oe 
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| The Alternative 
Section 


IN THIS SECTION: 


hie 


DT 


i ri 
ann 


LL 


ENTRE NOUS & PHONE SERVICES @ ESCORTS @ ADULT SERVICES 





IVA TTT 
















ef CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
phoenix 


Classifieds 





Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no sarge for its failure, * a ey 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 


for any enor for which ® ang beg sore 
bli to give the odverisar credit for so much ofthe Tinoge 
the advertisement as is materially affected by the error, 
preee See S ee such error 
in an advertisement within seven days of publication 
The rw of an ad is construed as of all the 
ing of an is an acceptance of a 
and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
tl by he Phoenix. 
a clctonable pros 
lo reves copy conoining 
bargin ts sole discretion ie gaearienaah on wonpuiel Bo 
ox thecttons 


“To pri correct category placement 
No adv —e containing @ private phone number and/or 
address will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix 


Der eaiivoes or Race Oba nt tectea tem 
All advertisemen ts sek las obeeeinanted beecdel-amed, address 
and number. 





CHARGES 
There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Adverti 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 a T 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p 


si vena ve 
inges in 






En Now/E .Wednesday, 12 
tre S, tis 
— te verification salon daar, 12 noon 
sand daetiitens. Tuesday 4 p.m. 
A's lot fee wil be added to Excort cod Entre Novs line ods 
placed after 12:00 p.m. on Wednesdays. 







Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
i. 8:30 a.m. -5 p.m 





pangs ty oe 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
ee ee. 






ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MI 
Telephone numbers will see stella in yh People Section in 
com in 


BOX NUMBERS 
Advertisers may pick up box nu mie Bs ies at the Phoenix 






Classified Office n 9 a.m. an Monday through 
Fido. Reps are eld for 3 weeks coal dur be leo taste ct he 
The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and 







nspect any or all material directed to a and to 
discard or otherwise dispose of, any fear. unsolicited 
advertisements, and the like. 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 




















Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 


DOODOOOOOOOOOOI 
DODD 


12 3 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


advertisement. 


OOOLDUOOOOUDOOCLOLLOO 
OOOOOOUOUOOOUDOODUOLLOLO 
CIDDIDOODOODODODO IIo 
TIDLOOOOOOIDO DOD + 
OODIDOOODOOODDDOLDOI 
OOD DOOOOOOO DOOD 
OOOO 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON : 
Mail to: PHRCERLX The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


eee ee ee wees enon eee eee ese seen eoen == SSeS SSS SS See SS SS SS SSeS OSS SOS Se SO ee Se SSeS 








PHONE #: 
NAME: ESCORT 
LINES 12.00 perline 12.00 perline $ 
ADDRESS: (4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
: 7 pt. light headline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $___ 
Ciry: STATE: ZIP: 7 pt. bold headline 13.20perline 13.25 perline $__ 
9 pt. bold headline 14.60 perline 15.00 perline $ 
Capitalized words 
To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American ___ # of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = $——___ 
Express, please fil out this section or call 267-1234 x # of weeks = $ 
CARD #: BOX (weekly) 
Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
BANK: O Pick-up: $13.20 0 Mail-out: $19.80 
COST:# of weeks x = = 
DATE: Se 
SIGNATURE: 


SSL SL SS SS SS A SS SS SS SS SS SS A SS SD GS EY GD GD GD GD MD GD GD aD aD aD 






See | 
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Ini st me) | 
iti 


E Pri NN 


att i 


||| eal people confessing 

‘|| their innermost secrets, 

|||] most sizzling desires and 
most bizarre encounters. |. 


Secrets that just 4ad to be | 


told! 

Some even leave their 
phone numbers. 
Introductions too. 


| Etta 
WOMEN] 


|| Are you looking for | | 


a serious 1 
relationship with a || 
quality person? | 
Leave a nk gl | 

FREE!! | 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, JANUARY 5, 1990 


SEX - LIES - ROMANCE. 5 


Award Wi ae Listen n the newest and ae od VIF. 
a 5 discussions. From Net York to Hollywood a crossfire of 

and women on SEX-LOVE-ROMANCE-RAPE "ABORTION- 
POLITICS AND MORE! Hot new topic daily © TOLL FREE ® 


24 hou 
1-900-468-2428 
(1-900-HOT- CHAT) 
$1.95 per min 


ANNES cx 


ind rude 
conen? Call the lines that cater 
to good conversation, fun and 
stent -wetgeet Actively 
GAY [l= 
rivate ne ine tor ston's 


1-550-3277 
The Voyeur Line— 
Listen...and Indulge 


1-550-3767 
The Erotica Line— 
Naughty...but Nice 


Enter our bi-weekly "Best | 


Erotic Encounter’ contest. 
reat prizes! Ask the 
mode rator for details. 


1-550-7337 


Personals— 


FREE INFORMATION BORON See 
(617) 783-8200 Recpiet for Really Sincere 


Boston charges less. Adults Only. 


Women’s Courtesy 577-7943 


Call the 


| 
CONNECTION 


¢ Voice personal ads 
of people who 


want to meet you! 


¢ Ads in your area. 
¢ Quality people 


1-900- 860-9042) | 


*./$* ea. add'l. min. 


1-900-999-7100 


press category three 


IT'S FUN! 
IT'S LIVE! 


ITSA 
GREAT WAY 
TO MEET 


“, NEW 
FRIENDS 


L NOW! 


1 (900) '999-LIVE 


(900) 999-5483 $2.00 1ST Minute - 95¢ each additional minute. 


WOMEN! 


Single? 


Looking fora 
serious relationship 
with a quality person? 


Try talking personal ads. | 

FREE!) 
NATIONWIDE! 

1-702-333-3663 









es ila tl 






oma 

Young oul 
: inn 
Singles. — 


Meet — 





ole 
BARRED | 


on 
este 621. 8000 106 /. 
minute 


lale- ¢ ‘ine 206 fic nin y 


10° fog Be 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 ¢ 18 OR OLDER ONLY 


+ 1-550- Sv 


The wae ag 
Couples, Singles, Fun! 








Ma Aad on ice 











Courtesy Line for Women On nly: 621 _—— & 621-1438 
10¢ ea min.\20¢ 1 


Men Test 

Your Linits In 
; The Chamber... WAND - 
| 1-550- “ts 


olaice it farts so good! 








Courtesy N ictibe: 
621-1437 10¢ ea min.\20¢ 1st min\9 min. $1. 


7 Jaw 
wa 


1-55 


DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 





1-900-999-3131 











9025 


Group 0 and bh Scene 
10¢ ea min.\20¢ 1st min\9 min: $1. 





Boston’s Only Serlous Dating Line 
For Relationship Orlented Men 


aial= 





sso VOOO .... 
, 106 2a MIN.\206 1Et min\® min, 81, 


O66} ‘S AYVNNVT ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SH1L 
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So iH 


Please, be 30 or older, 


polite conversation only. 


30) 


ord = 
BARRED 


106 /einue 
206 fs our 


18 or older only 


A monitored dating line 
for busy singles. 


-550 
OS3S3 


10*/Minute, 20* First Minute 


There's 
Nothing 
Else : 
Like It. 9 
5 


BNLY/10¢ MIN/ 20¢ FIRST/$1.00 FIRST 9 MIN/24 HRS 


Se tl 


Women of Rubinesque 
stature meet the men who 
adore them. Polite 
Conversation only. 


LOVELY 


1550-6666 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


i — +—7 oe 
—] =», ©. 


10° MIN © 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY. 


AN XelU Nelly er 
THE SEX 

SURVEY 

LINE 


LISTEN IN AS OUR SEXY 
MODERATORS TAKE PROBING 
SURVEYS OF CALLERS SEX LIVES © 
YOU CAN LISTEN IN PARTICIPATE 


CALLNOW! 
24 HRS. putts ORK, \ 


1¢550°¢ 4SEX 


3 9 
20¢ FIRST CO FRSTO NAN CALLNOW 


i 


24 HRS.» ADUUSONLY + i OM 












ark 2 





come to your ‘ 
Also massages, 838-2461 


ve nove LINE 
VE PHONE FANTASIES 
oe 


bisexual. Intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
possiblity. 


service. Please 
photo with detailed letter of 


interest to Box 1167. 


Talk to a beautiful girl! 


Live, only 1.25 jut 
Direct Cdback’ MG 
Call me at 








Cr oy ar, il My 


im 5 aN 


NTe, aenttllin 


There are plenty of leads in the 
Boston Phoenix Classifieds. You'll 
not only find vocalists, but 
instruments, gigs and much more. 
And because the Phoenix covers 
the music scene from classical to 
rock, it's the most comprehensive 
classifieds section in Boston. 


So stop singin' the blues... 
the Phoenix Classifieds will 


have you changin’ your tune 
in no time. Line Ads: 267-1234 









} 


uJ 


| ya | 


§ iit 





FINALLY A SPANKING 


$I. TA CORRECTED. 


mores movie stills, 
pec Send $4: ce ahah 
Box 7910 i 


CA g1614-0910 
TALK TOA 


$1.25/MINIll V/MC 
800-666-8266 


VIXENS 
LIVE 


phone 
ALL credit cards & prepa 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 


Wy Wee atten naughty, 
shy WF 4 spnkngs, Pon 





Wier one F ee 
transcribe erotic manu- 
scripts for penton: 
Nonsex ad bx 1172 









Le French 


MC/VISA $20 


(617)277-0331 


24 hours 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


sen AO7-6109 
jen 97-1102 


DIAL-A-HUNK 

































A Warm Place On 
A Cold Night! 


Courtesy Line: 494-8552 


10¢ ea min/20¢ 1st min/9 min $1 












HELP FOR 
SEXUAT 
IDDICTIONS 





5' 7", 132 Ibs, 26 yrs, 
long brown hair, brown 


eyes, Italian, Dom, 
aggressive, Fun, fun, fun! 


Sweet Women to 
$25.00 


+ 


Call Now! 
617-494-8557 


MCIVISA 24 Hours 


FIND = " . MATE 
The Ori 9g 
aligeyebreiere 
Straight - Gay- 
Bi - Males- 
Females - 
Couples 


All N.E.- 
11 years 
Confidential and 
discreet only 


Lifet 


(508) 430-1053 





: Got the Post- 





Tired of 900-type 
phone bills? 
Get a grip on 
yourself! ! 


Then 
CALL US FREE-- 


24-HOURS!!! 


(1-800-877-3239) 
WE'LL MAKE IT 
HARD FOR YOU!! 


‘Fon Fantsies 


617-738-7570 


== == 
Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 
SS Ue 


Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


$20 
MC/VISA 
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Let a@ pretty girl escort you a 
Bosse ond Cana Gun cok ESCORT | DRIVER 
ly 617- -2: 
only 8172622208. ry right. 
Aching sega feet. Get + Scott. Box 1176 
lief that's ing sweet - 
discreet. Sone “er Dom Gwereee te sures 
masseuse. 286-3170 am/pm Badg |b yd 
ATTENTION Fantasy Délight mgt for your fan. 
BODYBEAUTIFUL — 
A 5 nb. nrg —s Jody 497-1897 Outcals. 
red hair bust autifu' MALE, FEMALE 
sexy body sensuous brown - 
e 2, olive skin. I'm 5'7", EXOTIC 
38D-24-36, available for DANCERS/MODELS 
~ibaeien Escort incalis for any occasion. Also, Jan 
only. | love fantasies. 1990 Penthouse Centerfoid 





W Stacy Lynn now available. 
| 617-286-0851 oy LIND Sew, evel 
IF YOU ARE DIALING oo ——— 
ANESCORT,PLEASE Flawless’ pre-op. Barbie 
le 
DIAL CAREFULLY! aaa 
Beautiful sexy kitten. Great 
body. Brittan GINA 
eas ane ory NT 00 Yo — Sensuous Sicilian. 
a 38D-25-36 Outcalls 
| GS RAUTIR,,,, tomate 
GIVE IT UP 


40DD riya SS tamed 
| 617-846-8885 Successful businessman 
2 ee ee seeks a discreet attractive 





TWwO'S | 
COMPAN} 


Introduction 


oe area 
traight, 
lesbians, gay & 
bi couples & 
threesomes. 
internationally known 
MO. accepted 
Po ae 
—— 

WN foes) Morel auaie(-saler-]| 
& discreet 
Serving all 

New England 


MEET COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 


anytime est.1978 





poe res eral ecco | 


i You i 
1 Are Not Alone 


iVERNON'S | 
ISPECIALTIESI 


| MissesWomen's | 
ure wear. 
l Shoes 7 * heels to l 


4 size | 4ww. 
| Highly discreet. I 
Prof. make up. 

I Private dressing room | 
i by intment. 
$15 for new 3rd 

i ae catalog or 
see us soon: 
! NOT! : Visit our new i 


‘ leather & latex room & § 


| 586 Mood Sty 
i Waltham, “Be 
02154 


24 
} { (617) 894-1744 i 





BIWM, escort, massg for beauty who would benefit 
men over 30. Safe, discreet. 
617-277-5908 Vince from his generat. Contact 


me via 

Blonde ‘inutag apis) tort Tall thin Gorgeous, (desirable TV. 

exy and fulfilling. Come 

Zandra 6 617/301-6190 spend some time with the 
COMPETITIVE best. Montana 859-0798 

Slender, sex orgeous 

BODYBUI'.DER = Bauia Abdul Igokalike, 


very ba ten gd ruuscle gi uy 
for escort, dinner, 7868 
MC/Visa Dave 508-927- 


Boy First Class 24 hrs — 
Call Discreet Well endowed 
617-248-0316 


Yvonne 617-424-9333 


GWM escort. Hot, clean, 
and page 617-236-1781 
all now! 


ae fantasy bubble bath. 
aughty ocr é slim. 
Sneane 617-332-8 


Escort by pre-op iF YOU ARE DIALING AN 


12pm to 12am ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
617-268-4891 CAREFULLY. 
intellegent, busty, blue-eyed 
lady with lingers. Outcalls 
17-262-9660 
TO PLACE YOUR Hee JOYCE 
CLASSIFIED AD, ax with grad student in my 
home. 617-367-4980 
CALL 267-1234 Kenny GWM 617-267-4502 
lell-built & equipped 
man. 
=e 
5 A Y 617-522-7413. 


escort. Verifiable outcall Kross Oriental Massage Out 
only. Ashley 617-57: call service only 
-354-8927 Sun closed 


Magenta Cotege suet tanceone 1” 
and masculine Executive 
ge oe tbe ed men only. Discreet Pete LA PETITE MAISON | 
‘ 08-798-€014 6-Spm diecriminating gentieman. 
curvy co-ed. Sexy fun jelax an hour or 
and adventurous. Jill — Soon eens. & lady 
~ rele aa in ing for you. 817-899-8660 
preps aval (ar women Lovely, shapely, playful, 
dinner or travel, . blonde : 
Write Box 6110 617-391-8190 
Distinctive blue-eyed bionde (Luxurious, full body 
would like to afew dis- "Massage. By elegant TV Re- 


wit lieve stress & relax with 
verity. 617-731-4147 17751-4147 Karyn, 247-6840 


ecstasy! Full Bond 
D 
‘UME Ean’ Sotorrae 
‘oon — BWM Be MA only "Cal 
ELECTRIC BL MASSAGE GIRLS: ASS AGE GIRLS 
BEAUTIFUL Sood tme Oucale 24 hous 
CENTERFOLDS For ecco mn 
24 HOURS . os pre-op Conven 
1-800-212-4657 location, Daye and eves 
, ESCORT Petite sensual oy 


__OPENINGS atv 
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A Dungeon 


1:550-0222 ULV u | YA‘ 
| | THOUSAND 


J MEN 


NOW AVAILABLE PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
0744 Gi Gl om WA oi bt 101010) 


ONG es 
OP OP ONE 
te I OF FCO) 


50-4000 1000 


ME ry ( Ni Y 18 OR : Orbs a 


me (NL! 


Stories and Confessions ANEW MESSAGE - 
Programs Change Daily m Adults Only Please ina, ene 3 


NO |r voupiaul ¥ e 
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MEN WHO LIKE IT ROUGH 
18 OR OLDER * NO WIMPS! 








STEAMY. wi, ; 
ROMANCES s! ADULTS ay 


4 ONLY $ 
2-5 Minute Passionate Love Stories 4 ARRED ZA Ca = 3 
Call 1-900-568-3968 .: WHIPLASH 


sags CLOVE NOU) il 1-900-988-0001 
HAND MAIDENS 


SHOCKING SIZZLING ] 0¢/ 1-900-988-0002 
minute 


TRUE CONFESSIONS ) LIP SERVICE 
sochaupia: Witebion adtonaettteandds opt ee 1-900-988-0003 | 
fessing more than or was soe NYT in \ i | BLOW BY PROM 
court; plus sensational crimes unfolding. Ee ad = 

call 1-900-568-3422 @ ik OT ai . 
(1-900-LOVE-GAB) 
$1.95 each minute. Adults only please. 1 -900-988- 1 $988 


$2 PER MINUTE 


1-550-2244 


THE SWINGERS LINE 


CALL NOW! 
aout ss. O awry 
1550 1990 
THE NEW LINE 


POR WOMEN AND MEN WHIO JUS] 
WANT FO HAVE EUN 


24 HikS 


Calls cost 20¢ first minute/10¢ thereafter 
Only $1 first 9 minutes 


ADULTS ONLY - 10c per min « 20c first - onlv $1.00 first 9 min - call now 
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BEDR@M 


oONMGe «© 
Soon = 


ADULT PARTY LINE 
ONE ON ONE BULLETIN BOART 
XXX LINE CONFESSION LINE 


1-800-888-4KiX 


RC 


Also Try: 1-800-765-5050 

Gi {-w te llim aeolian a alal =) 

Up to 8 Cailers At A Time 
Ol s1- ea Olam @lal-matisel(-malal— 


Only 99¢ Per Half Minute 


Crack open 
the door... 
KY (4 / a 


* 
7 
¢ 
% 
. 
. 
- 
. 
. “ 
»* 
2 . 
sh me 
. 
. 
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Group Conterence / Oné Oni One, ~ 
Bulletin:Board 
Accessible Nationwide/ No Credit Card Needed 
9@¢ Per Minute? Aduits Only 


1.550.6000 


NOW AVAILABLE ‘2-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


ALSO TRY: 1 - 900-999-GABB 


|e t1tos KOLO) 6 


HEAVY GAY GROUP ACTION 


1-550-HUNK 


GAY 1 GIN: 1 


1-550-STUD 


GAY RAP LINI 


LESBIAN 1 ON 1 


1-550-ORGY 


O72) & 6 <0) ©) es io (Oa) ee) © 


1-550-JOJO 


BISEXUAL 1 ON 1 


1-550-5500 


BISEXUAL MEN AND WOMEN 


1-550-MATE 


GAY 1 ON 1 ROMANCE 


1-550-HARD 


GAY HARDCORE GROUP ACTION 


1-550-CORE 


GAY T ON 1 HARDCORE 


24 Hours Adults Only 
OPN Ohiuitat@laricae 
10¢ per min. 20¢ first min. $1 first 9 min. 
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Escort Referral 
Any Occassion 
Day or Night 
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Sandy's 24 hour escorts. .) 
sim sunny tauren, Jenny Open 7 dye wenk, Ast URSA 617-499-7765 
perp ey one by- 737-0010. Sr heiciayasWe cite curves “ 1,001 miles may 
tal Kari ion, and we Bind have 0 not be enough 
Sires aay cone and erioy ora erotic pry! submissive girl = 
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2516 617-466-7527 





your service 









ig. Discreet ee 
Smooth, wii-hng WM, col = The Chamber-B/D S/M X/D a ty 
a eg ey had T 7 2 617-635-5767 5 Escort 5 






61 7-226-5754 
Calls verified 


J ATALL 
tractive, senstyng and de. BRAINS MAND BEAUTY; 


young \. 
hour sweet treat to greet, a LACE & LINGERIE. re. 


special free gift. OF tak we CA 


CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 





Openings 


Client pounding down 
our doors! 


617-232-0571 
All calls verified 
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“Attractive 
& Sensitive 
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Tall, i si 
te ate eens Ladies) | Openings for 
you have discreet desires Alwa Female Escorts. 
then call this intelligent, Avai ie” 
friendly escort. Lingerie too Flex hours & 

aryn's Sd ie Excellent income 
24 fh f 1 
26. how cena escort referra P mpt * In/Outcalls * 
Tina 19 ~~ old Tso god- Service Will Train 

ry . * 

Genny, “peeutiful " Slende ‘ a Drivers Available 
Symi tS Discretion | | “pe dare 
We will return al calls. Assured od 







Discretion assured 
1800-402-3858 


Outcalls Only 
617-387-7073 





Hour long total 
body massage 
Cail for an 

appointment 









Beautiful” busty ee 
massuese-fun loving 
discreet 227-1747 bo- — 
company available 


Voluptous beautiful sexy 
nymph. 38DD-26-38 Kate 
617-547-8778 


OUR PREFERENCE 
preccaea peer gph ow 
brunette w/ garters & s' 
ings. Outcalls. 617-437-6747 























Jonathon 


handsome 





617-266-4443 
CREDIT 


CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 







fun 






Jessica 


Indulge Yourself 
617- 843. 0776 





for the 
discreet 
professional 





























617-267-4191 


after S$ 


You must be 





HOLLY'S 18 Karat 


& HER NEW New England's 
YEAR SPECIALS Best Presents... 
















| For Mature 


Swedish 
Lingerie 










































5 tae es *Tan Model 4. Just Me 
— Bente sie) tase 
of MA & NI Ra ait BOC24-34 
. All ~ over 35 jor gens LIBBY 

eR 617-899-4162 | | Beau Smene (612)244-5328 





Peo oe 
Verifiable (36-24-36), 18 = 
& friends welcome in 61) 


the 1990's 


617-895-8487 


“aes > 
Escorts needed 



















Looking for 
a little extra 


Incalls/Outcalls 
Limos Available 

























money? - Female Escorts Needed NY > 
Premiere has full | ’ Zh 
% time 1-800-648-5074 >: 
openings for "t,t 
attractive ladies. Sw 







interview call | Will fulfill 
Julia at potesinttst your 


(617) 277-6605 | . fantasies 






- 5866 
WG 


*Cross- 
Dressing 


*-Domination 


BLUE EYED BLONDE 
FLAMBOYANT 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING MAN 
(617) 286 


(24 Hrs) 






617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 
= Pe 









Le 
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Sensuous 
Seductive 


(617) 424-7204 


iii d 


Evening || Something 
Clivmee || Special 
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Featuring 
Rite il aae tm Olas 
510°, s8DD-26-36 
Extremely Attractive 


617-576-8850 1) MEIC maar 


Co-ed ¢ ompany 


Female, Escorts | Available 


Cross & Dom 
WUMie Neer iemiceumes! || Make your day special 


9 a.m.-5 p.m. - - a 
617-569-8679 | || emmmmanomeys tala 


Oligo itmelitay 


Always Discreet 
Female Escorts Wanted 
No Experience 
Necessary 
we = Ask for Debbie 


A Lady to Remember 


feljelre} 


Outcalls Only 
24 Hours 





17 mg ‘‘tar:’1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 








© Philip Morris Inc. 1990 
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DAYS 


A WEEK 


by Amy Finch 


THE WEEKEND 


FILM. Born on the Fourth of July 
(Paris, Janus, Chestnut Hill, suburbs) 
stars Tom Cruise as paraplegic 
Vietnam vet Ron Kovic in Oliver 
Stone's adaptation of Kovic’s 
memoirs. Henry, Portrait of a Serial 
Killer (Nickelodeon) is just what it 
says — a grungy look at a psycho 
killer. And For Love or Money 
(Charles, Allston, suburbs) is a 
romantic comedy starring Timothy 
Daly. 


MUSIC. Weekend jazz watch — the : 


new year gets off to a busy start this 
weekend, with several noteworthy 
choices in local clubs. Scullers has" 
mellow guitar, in the person of 
Kenny Burrell; the Regattabar goes 
Latin with the combo edition of Tito 
Puente’s band. Both can be heard 
tomorrow night as well as this 
evening. At Nightstage Sun Ra and 
His Archestra touch down for two 
sets, but that one’s for tonight only. 
Scullers is located at 400 Soldiers 
Field Road, Boston (call 783-0090); 
Nightstage is at 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge (call 497-8200). 


THEATER. Willa Cather’s talent for 
tapping into the female psyche is 
what drew Darrah Cloud to O 
Pioneers!, Cather’s 1913 novel 
detailing the hardships of immigrant 
life on a Nebraska farm. But Cloud 
hopes that the saga’s wider, more 
universal implications of 
perseverance aren't overlooked. 
Cloud’s stage adaptation of the story, 
featuring music by composer Kim 
Sherman, gets its world premiere 
tonight from the Huntington Theatre 
Company at the Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Curtain goes up at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow, 7 p.m. 
Sunday, and tickets are $14 to $29. 
Call 266-3913. 

The East Coast premiere of And 
What of the Night?, a new drama 
written and directed by seven-time 
Obie Award-winner Maria Irene 
Fornes, opens tonight at Trinity 
Repertory Company. Divided into 
four sections, Fornes’s piece follows 
the travails of a poverty-stricken 
family over a 40-year span, 
beginning in 1958. Trinity is located 
at 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Curtain 
goes up at 8 p.m., and tickets are $22 
to $30, with discounts for students 
and seniors. Call (401) 351-4242. 

As the curtain rises on Beth 
Henley’s Pulitzer Prize-winner, 
Crimes of the Heart, Babe has just 
accidentally shot Ker husband, and 
her two sisters, Lenny and Meg, are 
suffering through their own men- 
induced headaches. Among life’s 
riddles, the three are still trying to 
solve this one: why did mother see fit 
to hang the family kittycat just 
before she did herself in? Ah, life in 
Hazlehurst, Mississippi, slides by as 
an endless series of enigmas. Crimes 
is at the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell. Curtain 
goes up at 8:30 p.m., and tickets are 
$15 to $18. Call 871-2400. 

An unstable actress who uses 
blackmail to land roles; an older 
woman with a lamp fixation; and a 
snake handler who’s lost her faith in 
God — these are just three of the 11 
characters in Talking With, Jane 
Martin’s evening of monologues by 
women. It’s at the Back Alley 
Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m., and tickets 
are $12, $10 for students and seniors. 
Call 491-8166. 

Ten Little Indians, Agatha 
Christie’s arthritic mystery/comedy 
about guests getting bumped off in 
an English country house, is at the 
Worcester Foothills Theatre, 974 
Worcester Center, Worcester. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $11 to $20. 
Call 754-4018. " 
DANCE. When Cristyne Lawson 
was named dean of the School of 
Dance at California Institute of the 
Arts, in 1979, she decided that to 
maintain creative momentum, 


ic 


’ SUNDAY: Michael Palin embarks on a trek across the globe tonight on ‘A&E, re- 
creating Jules Verne’s Around the World in 80 Days. The seven-part series (a co- 
production with the BBC) chronicles Palin’s real-life attempt to duplicate 
Phileas Fogg’s fictional feat of 100 years ago. Air travel isn’t allowed; the 
journey starts at 8 p.m. 


SSCSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSHSSSSSHSSSSHSHSSSHSSSHSSHSSSSSHTSSSSHEHSSHSSSHSHESSSSSSSHTSSSESEHEHESHESSSEESEHEETESEEE 


TUESDAY: Celtic-fiddler-extraordinaire-turned-Rhode-Island-rocker Johnny 
Cunningham (in photo) and jazz-fiddle giant Matt Glaser help Johnny D’s 
celebrate the first anniversary of its Tuesday-night acoustic series. Plenty of 
special guests are expected to show up as well. Call 776-2004. 
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WEDNESDAY: India isn’t the first place you'd look for a trenchant feminist 
film, but Keta Mehta’s Spices (1986) is not only a subtle and rousing indictment 
of the patriarchy but a narratively gripping, richly characterized, and visually 
stunning entertainment as well. Set in the late days of British colonialism, it’s 
the tale of a village woman (played by the late, incendiary Smita Patil in her last 
performance) lusted after by an overweening tax collector. The men in town are 
pompously impotent in protecting her, so the women unite, and they prove 
hotter to handle than anyone bargained for. At the MFA. Call 297-9300. 
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faculty members ought to be dancers 
as much as teachers. So she founded 
the CalArts Dance Ensemble, which 
includes faculty, advanced students, 
and guest choreographers, 
composers, and designers. The 
ensemble performs today and 
tomorrow in Northeastern 
University’s Blackman Auditorium, 
360 Huntington Avenue, Boston. It’s 
part of the nuArts Contemporary 
Performance Series, and it starts at 8 
p.m. Call 437-2247. (Tomorrow 
Lawson conducts a master-class 
workshop in the auditorium.) 


—— 





ART. Steve Picker posed three 
questions to passers-by on the street, 
local residents, and homeless people 
living in Boston’s South End. And 
having recorded their responses, he , 
uses them as aural backdrop for 
“Talking Walls,” his 
painting/sound/sculpture 
installation at the Space, 788 
Columbus Avenue, Boston. Picker 
has combined this concealed audio 
element with murals painted and 
collaged with found objects, in “a 
counterplay between the material 
world, the world of dreams, and the 
spectrum of choices.” Call 445-9016. 
MUSIC. Dorothy Parker, the queen 
of the Wurlitzer theater pipe organ, 
returns to Richard Knight 
Auditorium at Babson College in 
Wellesley for an 8 p.m. concert. 
Tickets are $7 at the door. For more 
information, call 335-9057. 

Lovable rock-and-roll oafs the 
Bags, who won this year’s Rock ‘n’ 
Roll Rumble, slug their way through 
a set at the Channel, with the 
Titanics and Hell Toupée opening. 

4 


(And will those Titanics ever put 
something on vinyl?). Call 451-1905. 


sii DAY 


re oe 





MUSIC. Call it new-age vocal music 
or simply lite folk: Linda Worster, 
Wheeler & Carol, and Dawna 
Hammers Graham are playing a 3 
p.m, concert at the First Unitarian 
Church of Newton, 1326 Washington 
Street, West Newton. Tickets are $10. 
For more information, call 259-1055 
or 527-3203. 

FILM. Those who found the latest 
James Bond movie, Licence To Kill, 
unremittingly grim might take a look 


at the series’s first, and in many ways 


best, outing, Dr. No (1962). In this 
story of a nefarious doctor's 
dabblings in nuclear weapons in 
Jamaica, 007 demonstrates the kind 
of coldblooded, treacherous behavior 
that made him worthy of that license 
in the first place. What makes the 
difference, of course, is the initimable 
Sean Connery, who 27 years later 
still has what it takes to earn People 
magazine’s nomination for sexiest 
man of the year. Dr. No begins the 
Brattle Theatre's retrospective of 
Bond movies, part of its month-long 
celebration of its 100th anniversary. 
Call 876-6837. 

THEATER. The Stage Company of 
Boston presents “An Evening of 
Readings,” selections from 
published and unpublished works by 
David Mamet. Scott Zigler, artistic 
director of New York's Atlantic 
Theatre Company, directs. It’s 


.| happening at the Boston Center for 


the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m., and tickets 
are $5. Call 482-1960. 
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FILM. In Of Human Bondage 





FLICKS IN A FLASH 
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BASED ON VARIETY’S TOP 


TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 12/27/89 


1. THE WAR OF THE ROSES 


2. TANGO AND CASH 





4. ALWAYS 


5. BACK TO THE FUTURE Il 


- 6. THE LITTLE MERMAID 
7. BLAZE 
8.. WE’RE NO ANGELS 
9. FAMILY BUSINESS 


10. STEEL MAGNOLIAS 


NAT. LAMPOON’S CHRISTMAS VACATION 


(1934), her hair dyed flamboyantly 
blond, her shoulders pulled down so 
her neck looks like a haughty swan’s, 


Bette Davis might be a figure out of - 


an August Mackie painting. She 
plays Mildred Rogers, the sneering, 
sensuous cockney waitress who 
manages to destroy the life of a 
clubfooted young doctor (Leslie 
Continued on page 4 
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WEDNESDAY: Pianist-composer 
Ahmad Jamal’s new album is 
named after his native city, 
Pittsburgh. And tonight he comes 
to Cambridge to begin a four- 
night stand at the Regattabar. 
Since his '60s trio with Jamil 
Nasser and Vernal Fournier, the | 
writer of “Minor Moods” and 
“Extensions” has been a master of 
space and chord voicings, one who 
can move the range of his piano 
into fresh tonal realms. The music 
begins at 9 tonight. Call 876-7777. 





THURSDAY: Like Ol’ Man River, 
OI’ Man Mose Allison just keeps 





rolling along with gritty, down- 
to-earth piano and vocal 
observations on the world. 
Allison’s songs, which you can 
hear on his 15 albums, have also 
been recorded by Van Morrison, 
the Who, Bonnie Raitt, the 
Yardbirds, and others. Allison 
moseys into Scullers, at the Guest 

- Quarters Suite Hotel on Soldiers 
Field Road, for three nights. Call 
783-0090. 
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Continued from page 3 

Howard, sighing mightily), as well as 
her own. It’s not a great performance, 
but just try to keep your eyes off her 
— Davis's personality galvanizes this 
borderline-incompetent movie 
(adapted and directed by John 
Cromwell). Frances Dee and Kay 
Johnson — both of whom know how 
to hold the camera — play Howard's 
other lovers. The film kicks off the 
Boston Public Library's three-part 
series “A Star Is Gone: A Tribute to 
Bette Davis, 1908-1989.” It’s free and 
screens at 4 and 6:30 p.m. at the 
BPL’s Rabb Lecture Hall, in Copley 
Square. Call 536-5400. 

MUSIC. When he’s not a Jazz 
Passenger, violinist Jim Nolet can be 
found driving the Crayon Quartet, 
who play as a quintet (joined by Matt 
Maneri on second violin) tonight at 
the Middle East, 472 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge. The night also 
includes sets from 7 or 8 Worm 
Hearts and the CIA String Trio. Call 
354-8238. 
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MUSIC. Local drummer Matt 
Gordy’s M.G. Quintet have been 
earning accolades from Boston's jazz 
cognoscenti for their deft 
reconstruction of the classic Blue 
Note sound. Tonight, augmented by 
trombonist Gary Valente, the band 
makes its debut at the Regattabar, in 
the Charles Hotel, Harvard Square. 
Call 876-7777. 

Come to the cabaret at Scullers, in 
the Guest Quarters Suite Hotel, 
where singer-comedian Carol 
O’Shaughnessy brings her breezy 
brand of entertainment for three 
coverless shows: at 8, 9:30, and 11 
p.m. The hotel is located at 400 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston. Call 
783-0090. 

THEATER. Well, it’s finally here 
and it’s still not the Andrew Lloyd 
Webber Phantom of the Opera, but 
a parody pastiche of that classic 
horror tale. It’s at the Wang Center, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston. Curtain 
goes up at 8 p.m., and tickets are $18 
to $34.75. Call 931-2000. 


_ 





THEATER. John Gray and Eric 
Peterson’s musical Billy Bishop 
Goes to War — the two-character 
tale recounting the adventures of the 
brave World War I flying ace — gets 
the revival treatment at the 
Gloucester Stage Company. Curtain 
goes up at 8 p.m. at 267 Main Street, 
Gloucester. Tickets are $12 to $16.50. 
Call (508) 281-4099. 

Grocery shopping, dancing, and 
much of what ordinary people take 
for granted pose infinite challenges 
for four mentally handicapped men 
living together, in Tom Griffin's 
touching drama The Boys Next 
Door. It's at StageWest, 1 Columbus 
Center, Springfield, opening tonight 
at 7:30. Tickets are $14 to $27, with 
discounts for seniors, students, and 
groups. Call (413) 781-2340. 
MUSIC. It’s a rootsy, worthy-cause 
night at Axis: Scruffy the Cat, Joe, 
Border Patrol, Doghouse, and 
Talking to Animals are doing a 
benefit for the Nature Conservancy, 
a non-profit group dedicated to 
preserving wetlands and other 


environmentally rich areas. All 
proceeds ($7 a person) go to the 
Conservancy's Katama Plains 
Project, to preserve 190 acres of 
sandplain on Martha’s Vineyard. 
Axis is at 13 Lansdowne Street, 
Boston. Call 262-2437. 


| 





FILM. Political idealism and 
commitment were a lot easier in the 
‘60s — the 1860s, that is, when 
wealthy young men like Boston 
Brahmin Robert Gould Shaw could 
toss everything away and march off 
to fight for what they believed in. 
Shaw’s exploits as the white leader 
of the 54th Regiment — one of the 
first black fighting units of the Civil 
War — have been commemorated in 
poems and in a Saint-Gaudens 
sculpture that graces the Public 
Garden. Most recently the regiment 
has been memorialized in Ed Zwick’s 
powerful Glory, which features not 
only a fine portrayal of Shaw by 
Matthew Broderick but also stunning 
performances by Denzel Washington 
and Morgan Freeman as anonymous, 
valorous black troopers under his 
command. The New England 
premiere of Glory will be a special 
screening benefitting the Museum of 
Afro-American History and the 
Friends of the Boston Public Garden. 
It will be held at the Charles Cinema, 
195 Cambridge Street, Boston. 
Tickets run from $25 to $100. For 
information call 536-1448. 
MUSIC. Here's another worthy 
cause: country powerhouse Steve 
Earle and local hero Robin Lane 
play a benefit for homeless children 
at Nightstage, 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge, in shows at 7:30 and 10 
p.m. It’s a rare chance to see both 
singers/songwriters go it alone. 
Tickets are $12.50, or $25 including a 
special donation. Call 497-8200. 
Axis, on Lansdowne Street, kicks 
off a new series of 18-plus heavy- 
metal shows with a double bill of 
Shotgun Messiah, formerly known 
as the Headpins, and Krazler. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Cover is $7. (The 
series will continue with E’Nuff 
Z'Nuff on January 24.) Call 262-2437. 
ART IS NOT A LUXURY. Phoenix 
writer Maureen Dezell moderates 
“Why Contemporary Art is 


_ Necessary: Practical Arguments in 


Support of Art Making and Arts 
Funding” at Mobius tonight at 
seven. It’s free; artists and concerned 
people are invited to participate. 
Mobius is located at 354 Congress 
Street, Boston. Call 542-7416. 


K RIDAY 





THEATER. The Chekhov Theater 
and Film Company, a new troupe 
founded by Leningrad native and 
veteran actor-playwright-director 
Alexander Chirkov, makes its debut 
with a new translation (by Martin 
Cafasso) of Chekhov's The Seagull. 
The theater is located at 28 
Sacramento Street, Cambridge. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m., and tickets 
are $10, $8 for students and seniors. 
Call 547-8688. 


(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Ted Drozdowski, Peter Keough, Paul 
D. Lehrman, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 
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THURSDAY: Betty Boop falls 
under the spotlight in “Kill the 
Wabbit, Kill the Wabbit: History 
of Animation,” which traces the 
evolution of the genre, starting 
with Thomas Edison's 1904 
Dreams of a Rarebit Fiend and 
concluding with Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit? It's the first in a 
weekly series of three-hour 
lecture/slide/clippings shows at 
the Boston Center for Adult 
Education. Each week a different 
genre gets explored. Call 267-4430. 
(Next week’s topic: “Attack of the 
50-Foot Fill-in-the-Blank: History 
of Science Fiction.” On January 
25, it’s “Go Ahead, Make My Day: 
History of Action-Adventure.”) 
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FRIDAY THE 12TH: When Le 
sacre du printemps premiered in 
Paris in 1913, Russian impresario 
Sergei Diaghilev (who'd 
organized the ballet for his Ballets 
Russes) wound up flicking the 
house lights on and off in an 
effort to quell the outraged 
audience. Igor Stravinsky's 
dissonant score and star 
dancer/choreographer Nijinsky’s 
violent movements were a bit too 
bizarre to suit spectators’ taste. 
The Search for Nijinsky’s Rite of 
Spring features commentary by 
Stravinsky and the late Dame 
Marie Rambert, and a 
reconstruction of the famous piece 
by the Joffrey Ballet. This Dance 
in America special airs tonight at 
9 on Channel 2 as part of the Great 
Performances series. 
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NOW AVAILABLE: An affront to 
the easy attitudes we apply to race 
relations and moviemaking, Do 
the Right Thing is Spike Lee’s 
best film to date. Set in and 
around a Bedford-Stuyvesant 
pizzeria on the hottest day of the 
summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial 
confrontation between the Italian- 
American owner of the pizzeria 
and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage 
underlying the comic, eccentric 
surface of the community 
characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil 
brooding underneath. It’s out on 
video this week. 
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FUTURE 


PERFECT 


Ann Beattie reads from Picturing Will, her first novel i in 
five years, January 23 at the Brattle Theatre. The story of 
a boy, his divorced parents, and their new spouses and 
lovers, Picturing Will has been noted by Kircus Reviews 
for its “quirky humor” and “wickedly good dialogue.” 
Beattie kicks off the Winter/Spring Wordsworth 
Readings series. Admission is free, but tickets are 
necessary (and available starting January 9). Call 
354-4223, 
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Blind Pig Records is a home for some of the country’s 
more respected — and authentic — blues players. On 
January 31, three purveyors of the real deal will hit 
Nightstage, under the aegis of the Blind Pig Blues 
Review. Pianist Pinetop Perkins, a veteran of sessions 
with Muddy Waters and a giant in his own right, heads 
the pack, with Big Daddy Kinsey (the slide-playing, 
leading exponent of the Waters tradition, in photo) and 
ex-Howlin’ Wolf guitarist Hubert Sumlin. Little Mike & 
the Tornados will provide support. Call 497-8200. 
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Meredith Monk is a visionary; you could call her 
simply the pioneer of performance art, but she’s 
also an exploratory composer, filmmaker, and 
choreographer. On January 20, she'll perform “Book 
of Days: A Music Concert with Film” in 
Northeastern University’s Blackman Auditorium. 
The work includes solo selections, joint 
compositions with her Vocal Ensemble, and film 
excerpts from Quarry (shown in part in her 
previous Northeastern appearance), Ellis Island, 
and Book of Days. It’s part of the nuArts 
Contemporary Performance Series. Call 437-2247, 


NEXT WEEKEND 


*e 


Matt Groening 


ife is anything but hell for Matt Groening these days. The cartoonist, 
whose Life in Hell comic strip introduced the hapless rabbit Binky (and 
his childhood counterpart Bongo) as the angst-ridden-voice of everyday 
doom, is about to unleash a half-hour-long version of The Simpsons, the 
bulging-eyed, bucked-tooth clan that, until-now, existed only as a cartoon short 
on The Tracey Ullman Show. 


L 


Not only is the series a chance for Groening to dive headfirst into a new 


medium, but the show’s debut marks a TV milestone of sorts. Not since the 
Flintstones and the Jetsons, in the ‘60s, have animated characters regularly 
peopled the primetime airwaves. But Groening, who describes the Simpsons as 
“lovable in a mutant sort of way,” thinks comparison to the earlier shows is 
skin-deep: “Both Fred Flintstone and Homer Simpson have beards drawn on.” 
The Simpsons were born when “way back in high school I wrote a novel 
called Mean Kids, which featured the Simpsons. It was this pseudo-Catcher in 
the Rye thing with all this slang and profanity. It was a complete failure, and I 
threw it in the drawer. Many years later, I got a call from James L. Brooks, who 
asked me if I wanted to create a cartoon for The Tracey Ullman Show. | decided - 
not to give up rights to the Life in Hell characters, so I created these new 
characters and I took the names from my novel. The other names — I have 
sisters named Lisa and Maggie — were just an in-joke for my family. Little did 
they know that I was subjecting them to eternal humiliation.” 
It also happens that Groening’s father’s name is Homer, but “no, it’s not my 
family, but my sisters and I did get involved in shoving matches in the back of 
the car on long trips.” The Simpsons does represent the attainment of one 
childhood goal: “to play in all media possible. The one-minute cartoons on The 
Tracey Ullman Show were a chance for me to try my hand at variations on 
classic sight gags and to do some of the visual stuff I’d admired in other 
cartoons and in the great silent comedians. But with the TV show, it’s my 
chance to put dialogue into people's mouths, and that's really fun.” 


Indeed, with the half-hour format, “we've gotten away from the more 


cartoony aspects and emotions of the shorts. We're trying to go for some real 











emotional moments — to make you sometimes forget you're watchiag a 
cartoon.” Part of the appeal is that “there have been so few series — so many 
cartoons on TV have been horrible for last 30 years, except for Rocky and 
Bullwinkle, that the field is wide open for possibilities.” 

Unlike Life in Hell, The Simpsons is really a collaborative effort, and 
Groening shares responsibilities with producers James L. Brooks and Sam 
Simon, as well as the show's writing staff. But for Groening, who has a new 
baby boy Homer, “born at the same time the Simpsons were,” the series has 
meant “having to re-align my life. I have dark circles under my eyes. Since last 
January, I’ve been doing the Life in Hell strips after midnight the day before 
they‘re due because I've been working on The Simpsons day and night.” And 
in case you're wondering what will become of Binky and Bongo, “I’m never 
going to give up the comic strip.” 

The Simpsons debuts Sunday, January 14, at 8:30 p.m. on Channel 25. 

— Robin Dougherty 








Grant winners 


t 9:58 p.m. last Tuesday, 
Lloyd Schwartz received a 
call from a friend who'd 
seen Schwartz's name listed in a 
newspaper report as one of eight 
Massachusetts residents to be 
awarded Creative Writing 
Fellowships by the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Schwartz 
remembers the exact time, because 
that’s when he first learned he’d won 
the $20,000 grant. (Due to an NEA 
mix-up, press releases were mailed 
out before grant-award letters were 
sent to individual winners.) It marks 
the first time the Phoenix classical- 
music editor, who is also director of 
the UMASS/Boston Creative Writing 
Program, has won a major award for 
his poetry. (His music criticism has 
landed him two ASCAP-DEEMS 
Awards, in ‘80 and in ‘87.) 

The UMASS/Boston Creative 
Writing Program, in fact, has proved 
especially fertile spawning ground for 
poets — Martha Collins, who 
founded the program and directs it 
while Schwartz is on sabbatical, is 
another fellowship winner (for 
poetry), as is James Haug, a former 
student (also for poetry). 

Other Massachusetts grant 
winners are Douglas E. Bauer (of 
Boston; for prose), Alison H. Deming 
(of Provincetown; for poetry), Leslie 
A. Lawrence (for prose), Valerie M. 
Martin (of South Hadley; for prose), 
and Debra A. Spark (of Cambridge; 
for prose). 

Two thousand persons from 49 
states applied for the NEA’s Creative 
Writing Fellowships, which offer 
awards for fiction, poetry, and 
creative non-fiction. 


Muzak of 
the spheres 


On November 24, the MBTA 
started broadcasting Christmas music 
over the PA at Downtown Crossing 
and Government Center, Friday 
through Monday. Soon the tinny 
jingles were being pumped out 
occasionally on weekdays, at various 
stations around the city. 

The piped-in merriment has since 
abated, but the Subway Artists’ 
Guild’s concern has not. The Guild 
estimates that subway artists earn 25 
to 50 percent of their annual income 
during the holidays. At a 1988 
meeting between the MBTA 
(represented by Peter Dimond and 
Timothy Gens) and SAG, SAG was, it 
says, promised that it would be 
consulted before any MBTA activities 
affecting subway performances took 
place. No such consultation was held, 
and now the guild is worrying about 
what may happen in the future. To 
raise funds and garner support for its 
position, SAG is holding a meeting on 
Monday, January 8, from 7 to 9 p.m., 
at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, in 
Harvard Square. Call 522-3407. 

—AF 
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ack in 1986, journalist Michael 

Moore, fired after a short stint as 

editor of Mother Jones, was home 
in Flint, Michigan: unemployed, unhap- 
py, and with doubtful prospects. He 
noted that most of the people in town 
had been laid off by General Motors and 
were in a similar situation. Although he 
had no experience in filmmaking, he 
decided to make a movie about it. “I was 
really depressed,” he remembers. “To 
make a movie if you’ve never made one 
before is a pretty desperate thing.” — 

‘Moore amassed funding through such 
unorthodox tactics as conducting bingo 
games and selling his house and all his 
belongings; these resources were sup- 
plemented by a settlement from Mother 
Jones in a wrongful discharge suit. 
Assisted by filmmaking pals Kevin Raf- 
ferty (The Atomic Cafe) and Anne 
Bohlen (“With Babies and Banners”) and 
a dedicated crew, he set out to interview 
General Motors chairman Roger Smith, 
to confront him about the chaos and 
despair his corporate will and ineptitude 
had wrought. 

As anyone who's seen the hilarious, 
widely hailed Roger and Me is aware, 
Smith proves an elusive subject. In 
between failed attempts at getting the 
chairman’s ear, Moore decided to look at 
how the average Flint citizen has been 
reacting to the protracted economic crisis. 
“I’m just driving down the street,” he 
recalls, “and there’s this sign: ‘Pets or 
Meat.’ What does this mean? My first 
thought was — this was Flint. You're a 
pet or you're meat. You know? So I just 
went and knocked on the door.” 

What he found inside was the Bunny 
Lady, a Flint resident who has survived 
by raising her furry charges to be sold 
either as cute companions or, as she 
demonstrates in one of the film’s more 
chilling scenes, as somebody’s lunch. She 
is one of a cast of locals Moore profiles 
that includes the Amway Lady (a 
feminist friend of Moore driven to 
proselytizing the household-products 
line), Fred, the local sheriff in charge of 
evictions (“24 in one day,” says Moore 
with awe; “he’s good at it”) and such 
homegrown celebrities as Anita Bryant, 
Bob Eubanks of The Newlywed Game, 
and Mr. Tour the USA in Your Chevrolet, 
Pat Boone. The results were hilarious, 
provoking, outrageous, and downright 
subversive. 

Still, the problem remained of how 
Moore and his film could avoid the 
alternative of becoming pets or meat. “I 
knew people would like the film,” says 
Moore. “We liked it while we were 
watching it, making it, editing it. I knew 
the whole time it would be a good film. It 
was just a matter of how would we get 
people to see it. 

“| set up a strategy before we released it 
that we thought would work. I picked 
three festivals which are pretty important. 
Telluride, Toronto, and then New York, 
which is the premier festival of this 
country. So we got selected to all three. I 
figured because of the film’s anti-corpor- 
ate nature, and since we weren't going to 
distribute it ourselves, it would mean 
some corporation was going to distribute 
it, so | was very worried. I figured if there 
was enough public support for the movie 
and a great enough interest in it, it would 
be hard for anybody to kil it. That’s what 
happened.” 

The film proved such a sensation 
among critics and viewers at these 
festivals that Moore was besieged by 
studios who wanted to distribute it. 
Eventually he decided on Warners, who 
not only agreed to release the film 
untouched but also offered to pay 
$25,000 to each of the families evicted in 
it and also to provide free screenings for 
Flint residents and auto workers in other 
towns victimized by GM, such as St. 
Louis and Framingham. 

“I’m very suspicious of all this,” Moore 
admits. “But the only snafu will be if 
people don’t come and see it the first 
couple of weeks. Me corrupted by 
success? No. Even though it’s gotten a lot 
of press, I don’t feel like it’s been real 
hyped. It doesn’t feel like hype to me. It 
seems like people are getting the 
message. 

“Watching Siskel and Ebert, you 
know, the masters of hype, two jubilant 
thumbs up and all this, but then Ebert 
goes on for a whole minute on national 
TV about the inequalities of our econ- 
omic system and how big business is 
rotten to the core, and in his article his 
line was, ‘This film urinates on the 
Bonfire of the Vanities.’ In other words, 
the message gets out. So far it hasn't been 
lost in the hype.” 
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’ 2 Although Roger and Me has found its 

to way onto many critics’ 10 best lists for 
1989, the response has not been univer- 

sally favorable. An interview in the 

December issue of Film Comment with 


Why Michael Moore did Roger and Me Harlan Jacobson called into question 


by Peter Keough 


some aspects of Moore’s methods, most 
notably his sequencing of events. 
Jacobson pointed out that Moore's film 
disregards chronology, implying a causal 
relationship between events when in fact 
they occurred years apart or in reverse 
order. 

“All films are edited,” responds 
Moore. “You're not going to write this 
article in the order we discuss things in. 
But if you were going to write an honest 
article and use his idea of honesty, you'd 
have to write this article, the way it 
happened. It wouldn’t be very interest- 
ing. In fact, my first rough cut of the film 
was exactly that way. I mean, the thing 
was a mess. You couldn’t watch it. I 
thought, Mike, you’re making a movie. 
You're not writing an article. Got to tell a 
story. The facts have got to be right and 
they’ve got to have context. They can’t be 
taken out of context. 

“So I used no dates in the movie. You 
see dates, or at least can pretty much 
figure out some dates — you see a 
newspaper headline that has 1982 or ’83 
on it. But I never said any dates in the 
movie because I didn’t want to deal with 
it, and I think filmmakers and writers — 
but especially filmmakers — are allowed 
a certain license in the ordering of events 
so that they can tell the story.” 

But what assurances then are there 
that a documentary is objective? ' 

“I don’t think documentaries should 
be objective. They should have a point of 
view. But listen, that wasn’t Jacobson’s 
problem. If you read it, you saw I was 
very angry in the interview. Now I’m 
generally not ... 1 don’t yell and I don’t 
swear at people. But he was very 
dishonest because he did not include that 
part of the interview that got me upset. 
He cut it out. He did the very thing he 
was accusing me of doing in terms of 
reordering to make his point. 

“I mean, I know this because I’ve done 
this. Years ago when I first starting doing 
these Q&As. You want to nail somebody, 
so you clean up your questions and you 
put his every ah and oh and eh. Jacobson 
was incredibly articulate and I was egh? 
ugh? nnnhn? It was a very arrogant New 
York thing to do to hickify my ... my 
answers. See how I just said “my” twice 
to you? He made sure he’d put every- 
thing like that in there. It was very mean- 
spirited. Why was it mean-spirited? 
Because of chronology? No. Because 
Harlan Jacobson says to me, ‘You've 
made a very dangerous film. A film I’m 
not so sure should be seen.’ I said, what 
do you mean? ‘I believe your film will 
incite’ — I’m quoting him now — 
‘pogroms against Jews.’ 

“He didn’t put any of this in. So all of a 
sudden it looks like I’m getting upset 
because I’m getting defensive. That's the 
way it reads. It’s very dishonest. I’m 
trying to figure out a way of dealing with 
this.” 

“Don’t tell me,” Harlan Jacobson says 
when I call him at his New York 
apartment. “Moore said that I thought 
the film was dangerous, that it shouldn't 
be seen, that it will arouse anti-Semitism 
and result in pogroms.” 

Is that true? 

“Poppycock. When I raised the ques- 
tions about sequencing in the course of 
the interview, he became very angry. It 
seems if you don’t pay homage to 
Michael, he becomes extremely 
belligerent. When confronted by the 
press about this problem, he prefers to 
deflect attention by bringing up this 
specious accusation that I alleged the 
film would start pogroms. 

“For the record,” continues Jacobson, 
who is a member of the Free Speech 
Committee of the ACLU, “I don’t believe 
that art leads to any kind of social 
response, But rather the opposite, that it’s 
a mirror that can indicate what is 
happening, if read properly.” 

Jacobson also doesn’t believe that his 
article, his last for Film Comment, was 
the cause of his subsequently being fired 
by that magazine. He suggests, and 
former boss Joanne Koch concurs, that it. 
resulted from a disagreement about how 
to meet the challenge of Premiere — a 
film magazine published by Murdoch, an 
‘ international corporation much like Gen- 

eral Motors, except better run. As Moore 
says about scapegoats, “Roger Smith 
isn’t the problem, and GM’s not the 
problem. The problem is, we have an 
economic system that’s just not fair.” 0 
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Michael Moore: hilarious, provoking, outrageous, and downright subversive 





Roger Smith: 
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but is it good for the country? 











EW YORK — Whether the 
popularity of President Bush's 
invasion of Panama upstages or 

augments the success of such films as 
Born on the Fourth of July (out this week) 
or Glory (to be released next week) 
remains to be seen. Both films are blunt 
and thought-provoking looks at why 
people go to war and what happens to 
them when they do. 

In Oliver Stone’s Born on the Fourth of 
July, an idealistic, All-American Ron 
Kovic signs up for service in Vietnam and 
returns home shattered in body and 
spirit, utterly alienated from his ideals 
and his country. In Ed Zwick’s much- 
lauded Civil War epic Glory, ar idealistic 
Boston Brahmin named Robert. Gould 
Shaw enlists in the cause and ends up 
leading the 54th Regiment, a unit of black 
troops who have volunteered to fight for 
their own freedom. Unlike Stone's 
Marine, they find on the battlefield unity, 
manhood, and acceptance by society. 

In both films, the ultimate fruit of war 
is death and dismemberment. But in 
Glory, the feeling seems to be that it was 
all worthwhile. Clearly the movie in- 
tends to make a statement about racial 
equality. In the process, doesn’t it also 
tend to glorify war? 

“Having personally come through the 
1960s,” says director Zwick (who may be 
best known as one of the creators of the 
TV series thirtysomething), “and having 
had a particular attitude toward a war 
which this country was involved in, I 
would hate to think that what.we had 
done could be perceived as somehow 
pro-war. 

“I think you have to think of context. I 
am deeply interested in making a story 
about a time when ideas had a currency 
and a value. It’s not as if there was an 
idea every three days and then people 
got on to the next. It was a time when a 
belief often meant something for which 
you had to give your life. I think it’s 
worth talking about that kind of devo- 
tion and passion and ideals, and it has 
nothing to do with being pro- or anti- 
war. 

“Even the title of the film includes a 
good measure of irony. I don’t think one 
can look at the devastation of this movie 
and regard it as saying, ‘Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori’ [Sweet and 
fitting it is to die for your fatherland’). It’s 
a horrific portrait of war I paint, and I 
went out of my way to show. the 
devastation as unbelievably terrible, to 
the extent that the limits of the motion- 
picture code would allow me. 

‘But I tried to tell it as I perceived they 
would have felt it. When I read 2000 of 
Shaw’s letters, I read him saying, ‘I can’t 
wait to get into battle,’ ‘We must fight for 
what's proper.’ It was the sentiment of 
the time. I wanted to reflect that. I would 
have been doing something revisionist if 
I had not.” 

Matthew Broderick, who portrays Shaw 
in the film, also read the letters in 
preparing for the role. He too was 
impressed by the young man’s commit- 
ment to his ideals and his willingness to 


kill and die for them. “I was very - 


Film 
concerned about accuracy. Originally in 
the script, Shaw begins as this incredible 
fop. Had no interest in the war at all and 
thought his [abolitionist] parents were silly. 
“There was no reason to believe that 
was true that I could find. He was 
brought up an abolitionist from birth. He 
knew Emerson and Thoreau: they wrote 
eulogies for him after he died. I can’t 
imagine he was some kind of silly fop 
who didn’t care about the issues of the 
Civil War. I think that was put in to make 
a better change in him, which might be 
nice dramatically but really is untrue.” 
The filmmakers agreed to change the 
portrayal of Shaw from that of a flighty 
prima donna transformed by war into 
something less dramatic but more re- 
alistic. To retain some character develop- 
ment, however, they do show Shaw 
stricken with doubts after his first taste of 
combat, at Antietam. Zwick in these 
sequences demonstrates graphically the 
brutality of the conflict, the stupidity of 
the tactics, and.the grisly consequences. 
In the midst of a glorious charge, with 
banners flying and bugles blaring, Shaw 
is sprayed by the bloody fragments of 
what had once been a comrade’s head. 
“I wish that scene had been cut,” 
Broderick admits. “Even when we shot 
the scene, I was a little mixed about it. I 
almost wouldn’t do it. Ed feels it really 
puts you in the battle. I feel that kind of 
stuff more often takes you out of the 


What price Glory? 


Edward Zwick re-examines the Civil War — 


by Peter Keough 
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Matthew Broderick: “Tf violence helps in telling a story, it’s okay.” 
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battle. For one thing, it looks like a 
rubber head. 

“I probably shouldn't be saying this, 
but you've got to be very careful when 
dealing with violence or any of the other 
issues in this movie and avoid being 
rabble-rousing. You can’t be saying how 
cool it looks when heads come off or 
what blood looks like when it shoots out 
of an arm. If violence helps in telling a 
story, it’s okay; if not, I hate it. I guess I’m 
conservative that way.” 

Broderick is also a little conservativ 
when it comes to the kind of political 
commitment that would lead a person 
into violence. “It’s easy for me to get 
passionate about things. And it’s possible 
that if I were in the same climate as 
Shaw’s and my friends were all joining 
up, I might want to get in there too. 

“But right now I couldn’t imagine it 
getting that far’I'm politically frightened. 
I don’t get involved all that often, 
because | feel like I might join up with 
the wrong side. I think it may have been 
easier in Shaw’s time. Things weren't so 


‘researched beforehand, and when Lin- 


coln debated, he probably said what was 
closer to his own heart.” 

Certainly Robert Gould Shaw would 
have agreed with that last sentiment. But 
what the troops who served under him 
really believed has never been recorded. 
“That's probably the thing that made me 
decide to do the picture,” says Denzel 
Washington, who plays Trip, an escaped 
slave who joins Shaw’s regiment but still 
retains his rebelliousness and cynicism. 
“In every history class I've taken, and 
I've taken quite a few in high school, 
college, elementary school, the fact that 
black men fought in the Civil War — the 
fact that 200,000 fought — was definitely 
never mentioned. You could go as far as 
to say that if they hadn’t fought, the 
North wouldn’t have won. Some his- 
torians may argue with that, but the fact 
of the matter is that they did fight. This 
film has made me more patriotic, as 
corny as that sounds.” 

Yet in the film the question of whether 
the war is worthwhile troubles Washing- 
ton’s character throughout. At one point 
he dismisses Shaw as “a weak white boy 
who makes himself feel good by beating 
on black folks.” Later, when Shaw offers 
him the envied position of regimental 
color bearer, he declines because he’s not 
convinced the fight is really his. In the 
end, Trip does take up the colors to lead 
his fellow soldiers in an assault on a 
seemingly impregnable Confederate 
stronghold. Does Trip betray his political 
convictions by embracing the system at 
this critical moment? 

“I don’t think he embraced the sys- 
tem.” Washington says. “There’s a gun- 
fight going on all around him; do you 
think he stops and says to himself, 
‘Hmm, I think I'll embrace the system 
now’? It was a gut reaction. I think he 
wanted to be an American. Death all 
around him — it wasn’t cerebral, that’s 
for sure.” 

More of a concern to Washington than 
the clarity of his character’s politics was 
the picture’s focus on the black 
characters. Nominated for an Academy 
Award for his portrayal of Steven Biko in 
Cry Freedom (1987), he did not want 
Glory to repeat that film’s much criticized 
mistake of telling an essentially black 
story from a white point of view. 

“The first thing I did when I met 
Freddy [producer Freddy Fields] was say, 
look, I’ve done Cry Freedom. You're 
setting yourselves up,” Washington re- 
calls. “You see, originally the film had 
more of the background of Shaw and his 
family and the utopian community of 
Brook Farm and all that. I said, you've got 
to deal with one story or the other, and 
you have to have more of a balance.” 

So the filmmakers encouraged Wash- 
ington, Morgan Freeman, and the other 
black members of the cast to flesh out 
their largely fictionalized characters. 
“The thing about Trip,” says Washing- 
ton, “is that the war suddenly gives him 
more freedom than he had before. In the 
real world, he’d be dead for speaking up 
the way he did, but the war offered him a 
kind of microcosm in which he could 
express his anger. I read a lot of slave 
narratives, and that's where my anger 
came from. It’s amazing that man could 
treat his fellow man so badly .. .” 

When asked whether he has ex- 
perienced incidents of racism in his own 
life from which he could derive his 
character's anger, Washington laughs 
caustically.” 

“Oh no, of course not,” he says archly. 
“Go out and try getting a cab at night 
going uptown. You wouldn’t have that 
problem. But a black man in this town 


trying to get a cab at night?” 0 
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Tom Cruise: no Jane Fonda waiting back home 


Yankee doodling 


Oliver Stone looks for America 


by Peter Keough 


BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
Directed by Oliver Stone. Written by 
Oliver Stone and Ron Kovic. Based on 
the book by Ron Kovic. With Tom 
Cruise, Kyra Sedgwick, Caroline Kava, 
Raymond J. Barry, Bryan Larkin, 
Willem Dafoe, Tom Berenger, and 
Abbie Hoffman. A Universal Pictures 
release. At the Paris, the Janus, and the 
Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 


on Kovic, a young Marine para- 
R lyzed in Vietnam, did not adjust 

with grace to his new role as 
handicapped vet. As you can tell from his 
relentlessly outraged 1976 bestseller Born 
on the Fourth of July, he wasn’t too keen 
on being an emblem of self-sacrifice to 
the national cause. 

And neither was the nation much 
interested in having such emblems 
around. Young men in wheelchairs 
served too well as metaphors of what the 
war had done to us, how it robbed us of 
our stature, nobility, and even our 
manhood. The image would be cleaned 


Trailers 
DANCING FOR MR. B: 


SIX BALANCHINE 
BALLERINAS 


44 e was a poet, and he taught 
H us how to react, to become 
this poetry.” The image on 
the screen is the great ballerina Maria 
Tallchief dancing her Balanchine 
signature role, the Firebird in 
Stravinsky's Firebird. It’s one of the 
extraordinary moments in this re- 
markable documentary made by Anne 
Belle and Deborah Dickson, which is 
being shown at the Museum of Fine Arts 
this week and is scheduled to be this 
spring’s installment in the Dance in 
America series on PBS. 

The six American ballerinas are major 
figures in the 40-year period of 
Balanchine’s American career. There is 
Tallchief, who became Balanchine’s third 
wife, and Mary Ellen Moylan (the two of 
them first danced Balanchine together in 
Danses Concertantes, a Stravinsky score 
that Balanchine choreographed for the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in 1942). 





up a bit in a film like Coming Home 
(1978), in which vet Jon Voigt would pose 
as a kind of paraplegic iibermensch, 
tooling around town in a sports car, 
saving lives and squiring beautiful 
women. But there’d be no Jane Fonda 
waiting back home for Ron Kovic. He’d 
never walk again, and he wasn’t going 
away. 

In his film version of Kovic’s life, 
Oliver Stone doesn’t tidy the image up, 
but he does simplify it. All the grisly 
details are disgorged on the screen: the 
burst bowels of slain Vietnamese chil- 
dren, the rats and gobbets of excrement 
on a VA hospital floor, the crack of a 
nightstick on a peace demonstrator’s 
clavicle. As always, Stone is the master of 
jazzy, naturalistic excess, engulfing us in 
a fugue of horror, absurdity, and pain. 
But as is also typical with Stone, he seems 
compelled by the sheer brutality of his 
vision to reduce it to something readily 
meaningful. He shapes Kovic’s life into a 
story of fall, repentance, and redemption, 


_ adorning it with scapegoats that his hero 


There are two of the New York City 
Ballet’s biggest stars of the 1950s, the 
powerful Melissa Hayden and the ex- 
quisite Allegra Kent. And there are two of 
the most admired dancers in the present 
company, Merrill Ashley, who several 
years ago wrote a controversial book 
about dancing for Balanchine, and Darci 
Kistler, Balanchine’s last protégée, for 
whom he didn’t live to create any new 
work. 

These are wonderfully articulate 
women in their extremely diverse ways 
(let no one get away with saying that 
Balanchine dancers conform to a single 
type). Tallchief is full of self-confident 
intelligence, capable of laughing at 
herself; Moylan is more down-to-earth, 
more at ease. Hayden, like her dancing, is 
a little tougher (she explains the 
Balanchine “look’’). Kent is slightly flaky, 
less focused, harder on herself. Ashley is 
the aristocrat, gracious yet plainspoken; 
Kistler the California girl, still slightly 
awed and excited by what’s happened to 
her. 

The interviews cross-cut smartly back 
and forth among them. Gradually their 
individual stories begin to emerge from 
the fragments: their triumphs, disap- 
pointments, jealousies; their sense of 
time passing; their estimates of their own 


must identify and purge before achieving 
grace. 

Stone’s heavy hand is evident from the 
beginning, in which young Kovic (Bryan 
Larkin) demonstrates his early leanings 
toward jingoism by playing war with his 
pals (as filmed by Stone, almost as scary 
as the real thing) or taking in the local 
parade celebrating the nation’s, and his 
own, birthday. In one of the film’s more 
chilling scenes, later to be echoed with 
blunt irony, Kovic salutes a passing 
coterie of empty-sleeved vets flinching at 
exploding firecrackers. It was an age, 
Stone is exhaustive in pointing out, eager 
to devour such innocence. From Kovic’s 
hero worshipping of Mickey Mantle to 
President Kennedy’s inaugural call to 
sacrifice, the cliché-strewn path to 
glorious slaughter seems inescapable. 

Because of its shallow  self-right- 
eousness, Born fails to find monsters 
beneath the middle American facade, the 
way the truly anarchic Blue Velvet does. 
Instead it props up caricatures: the 
wimpy dad, the martinet wrestling 
coach, the girl next door, and, most 
ominously, the repressive mother. 

But Stone, abetted by Tom Cruise, who 
plays the older Kovic, compensates by 
capturing something of the spirit of 
adolescent chivalry, the confusion of 
sexuality, devotion, and tormented 
ecstasy that can attach itself with equal 
alacrity to a high-school crush or a 
criminally bungled land war in Southeast 
Asia. When childhood sweetheart Donna 
kisses him on his 11th birthday, young 
Ron’s first impulse is to show how many 
push-ups he can do. Years later, he still 
hasn't figured out. what she wants. 
Instead of inviting her to the prom, he 
tells her he’s heading for the front; later, 
he pledges his troth after running 
through the rain to dance with her for the 
first, and last, time. 

Although it takes Kovic a couple of 
tours of duty to find out, the war in 
Vietnam isn’t much of a Holy Crusade. 
Even more vividly than in Platoon, Stone 
re-creates the grotesque confusion of 
combat, heightening the subjectivity of 
the experience through panicked cuts 
and camera moves that dart about like 
the rapid eye movement of a nightmare, 
and by amplifying the sounds of his 
hero’s gasps, curses, and breathing. 

Kovic falls from grace in rapid order: 
his unit accidentally wipes out civilians, 
blunders into an ambush, and in the 
following confusion Kovic shoots one of 
his own men. The traumas that Brian De 
Palma explores with cold calculation in 
his. masterful Casualties of War are 
condensed to a few minutes of footage, 
and they are unforgettable, as is Kovic’s 
downfall. Driven perhaps by guilt, he 
plays John Wayne in a firefight, taking a 
slug in the spine. His spiral through the 
hell of homecoming begins with recep- 
tion of the last rites in the abattoir of a 
field hospital. 

Kovic’s agonies in brutish VA hospi- 
tals, his steady decline into drunkenness 
and despair, the increasing revulsion 
with which he is regarded by those who 
so eagerly sent him off to war, are 
unsparing. But they would be a lot more 
harrowing if they weren’t so stridently 
presented as an indictment of the system. 

They also take on the uncomfortable 


appearance of penance. Kovic’s jingoism 


place in the history of the company; 
and the immovable place Balanchine 
himself has in their souls. It’s almost 
too moving to see their tears, in intense 
close-ups, when they speak of Balan- 
chine’s death. Finally, even the myster- 
ious figure of Balanchine himself begins 
to emerge. : 

But perhaps the greatest gift this 
documentary offers is the precious foot- 
age from Balanchine ballets: Kent in the 
breathtaking, swooning falls in Sym- 
phony in C or the sublime contortions of 
Agon, or coaching Kistler in her own 
greatest role, the Sleepwalker in La 
Sonnambula; Tallchief’s otherworldly 
Firebird; Moylan as Sanguinic and the 
dazzling Tanaquil Le Clercq 
(Balanchine's fourth wife) as Choleric in 
a 1947 rehearsal film of Four Tempera- 
ments; the young Suzanne Farrell (“this 
was his Muse,” says Tallchief’s offscreen 
voice) and Peter Martins in Apollo; the 
even younger Darci Kistler in a School 
of American Ballet performance of 
Swan Lake. They’re all, of course, 
too brief, but even the shortest clip 
tells. 

Dancing for Mr. B doesn’t talk down to 
its audience, which means it risks mys- 
tifying anyone unfamiliar with its cast of 
characters. But it’s put together so well 


is steadily broken down by his govern- 
ment’s outrageous ingratitude, his fami- 
ly’s nervous hypocrisy, his peers’ anti- 
war demonstrations, and by the re- 
membered wail of slaughtered babies 
that is piped onto the soundtrack at 
appropriate moments. Never articulate, 
he is reduced to slogans spat out with an 
edge of hysteria: “Semper Fi, Mother!” or 
“Love It or Leave It!” At last he confronts 
what he has lost — and confronts the 
person responsible. 

It's probably one of the least watchable 
scenes in recent filmmaking. Returning 
home late and drunk, Kovic has a long- 
overdue run-in with his mother. She’s a 
crude cartoon of sexual repressiveness 
who had urged Ron on to sacrifice for 
God and Country and sent him to 
confession for lapses like harboring a 
copy of Playboy. ‘Our son has become a 
drunk!” she whines. “The problem is I’m 
not dead!”, Ron yells back. “I roll around 
and remind you of the war!” He rails 
about his impotent penis, proceeding to 
pull it out by means of a catheter tube. 
“Don't,” screams Mrs. Kovic, “say ‘penis’ 
in this house!” 

The mother-castrator responsible for 
his fate now exposed, Kovic heads for 
Mexico, where he can not offly say ‘penis’ 
out loud but can actually simulate ways 
of using it. He finds a seeming paradise 
of fellow wheelchair-bound vets who 
live a perpetual party of drunkenness 
and whoring. But this macho ideal leads 
to the same embracing of death as did the 
chivalrous ideal that sent him to battle in 
the first place — a recognition hammered 


home by the giant death’s head painted 


on a bordello wall. 

At the bottom of a bottle of mezcal, 
Kovic finds Willem Dafoe, a hideous 
doppelganger who taunts him in a 
bizarre face-off. Abandoned by a Mex- 
ican cabdriver (who could blame him?) in 
the middle of the desert, the two spit in 
each other's faces, accusing each other of 
never having committed any of the 
atrocities they are so ostentatiously 
seeking retribution for. It’s the closest 
Stone gets to theater of the absurd, and 
before it collapses into clumsy self- 
parody, it’s the most honest moment in 
the film. 

Having renounced his evil mother and 
confronted his own sorry state in the 
slobbering mirror of Dafoe, Kovic can 
confess his sins (by owning up to the 
parents of the Marine he killed) and 
amend his life (by storming the Re- 
publican Convention during Nixon's 
nomination speech). In short, he be- 
comes an emblem after all, just not the 
one he had expected. 

Many people had doubts as to whether 
such an unformed actor as Tom Cruise 
should take on a heavy part like Ron 
Kovic; yet as the character is conceived in 
Born on the Fourth of July, Cruise is 
perfect. He begins as strident, two- 
dimensional patriot and ends up a 
strident, two-dimensional peace de- 
monstrator. The only real change is his 
receding hairline. Even so, there is one 
moment when Cruise and the film seem 
about to break through the paralysis of 
simple-minded reductionism. Tormented 
by a contemptuous hospital attendant, 
Cruise mutters, “I just want to be treated 
like a human being.” Too bad Stone 
wasn’t listening. 0 


that the drama of these particular stars in 
this particular enterprise comes through 
with vivid poignance. And if you already 
know the plot, so much the more 
meaningful every phrase and gesture 
and hesitation becomes. At the Museum 
of Fine Arts, January 10-12. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 


HENRY, PORTRAIT OF 
A SERIAL KILLER 


ne of the cult hits of the Boston 
O Film Festival this fall was Henry, 
Portrait of a Serial Killer, a 1986 
slasher film by independent filmmaker 
John McNaughton. Based on the con- 
fessions of convicted serial killer Henry 
Lucas (who compared snuffing out lives 
to smoking cigarettes), Henry is relent- 
less, coldblooded, and drab. Some have 
seen in its blankness a probing into the 
pathology of violence and popular cul- 
ture, or at least a wry send-up of the 
lowly genre it is part of. Whether 
McNaughton intended such __inter- 
pretations or not, Henry remains as flat 
as its hero’s affect and as- two- 
dimensional and static as the title sug- 
gests. 
Henry (Michael Rooker) kills people, 
period. He’s good at it, varying his 








From Daisy to Glory 


Morgan Freeman drives it his way 


by Carolyn Clay 


EW YORK — Morgan Freeman, 
N the slim acres of him tucked into 

a three-piece suit and adorned 
near the top with an earring, is a far cry 
from Hoke Colburn in Driving Miss 
Daisy. Besweatered and Coke-bottle- 
bespectacled, moving by means of an 
arthritic shuffle, chauffeur Hoke’s a black 
man of the old, Southern school — a man 
who defers, albeit with wry authority. 
And presence. That’s where Freeman, 
the guy who ate Christopher Reeve for 
lunch in Street Smart and cleaned up the 
mean corridors in Lean on Me, comes 
into it. His Hoke may not wield a 
switchblade or a ball bat, but there’s 
never any doubt that he’s, well, driving. 

Freeman has, of course, owned the 
part of Hoke, in Alfred Uhry’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning comedy about a Jewish 
Southern lady and her black chauffeur, 
since it first hit the stage, at the 99-seat 
Playwrights Horizons, Off Broadway. 
But film makers have a license to steal 
even owned parts and often do so when 
transferring a theater piece to the screen. 
(You may recall that Freeman’s Driving 
Miss Daisy co-star, Jessica Tandy, was 
the original Blanche in A Streetcar 
Named Desire, but the film role went to 
Vivien Leigh.) So Eddie Murphy was 
mentioned more than once to producers 
Richard and Lili Zanuck, who fortunately 
turned deaf ears. 

Hey, if I were Eddie Murphy, I'd be 
afraid to take anything on which Morgan 
Freeman had put his imprimatur. Not 
only are you doomed to be second-best 
to the quietly imposing actor Pauline 
Kael has declared the finest in America. 
But the guy is scary — I mean, his 
Svengali-esque pimp, Fast Black, in 
Street Smart almost turned Kathy Baker 
into sushi. 

Fast Black also turned Morgan Free- 
man into one of show biz’s 20-years-and- 
overnight successes. A respected stage 
actor who had made his Off Broadway 
debut in 1967, he had collected three 
Obies, a Drama Desk, and a Clarence 
Derwent Award. But’ west of Jersey, 
Freeman was primarily known, prior to 
1987, as Easy Reader on PBS’s The 
Electric Company — which distinction 
got him nowhere in Hollywood. “I'd go 
to an audition,” recalls Freeman, “and 
they'd say, ‘Hey, you're the guy from The 
Electric Company. Great to see you. 
Next.’ ” 

Then came Street Smart, quickly fol- 
lowed by Clean and Sober, Lean on Me, 
and Johnny Handsome. Driving Miss 
Daisy opens almost simultaneously with 
the Civil War epic Glory, in which 
Freeman also plays a major role, as a 
gravedigger who becomes a master 
sergeant in the Yanks’ first black fighting 


unit, the 54th Massachusetts Regiment of © 


Volunteer Infantry. ‘Now I’m a movie 
actor,” remarks Freeman, savoring the 
irony of being hot at last. “Which is what 
I've wanted to be since I was a child.” 
That was back in Greenwood, Missis- 


murderous methods to prevent the police 
from establishing an MO (this also gives 
the film a little variety). Sometimes he 
snaps necks, sometimes he strangles, 
sometimes he imbeds broken Coke 
bottles in faces. Usually the victim is 
large-breasted and unclad, though in one 
lighthearted moment he kills a fat guy by 
smashing a TV over his head and 
plugging it in. 

He’s joined in that last little caper by 
Otis (Tom Towles), a doltish sidekick 
whom Henry met in lock-up and whony. 
he whimsically initiates into the serial- 
killing lifestyle. This rare indulgence in 
socializing complicates Henry’s hobby. 
Not only does he have to put up with the 
demands of friendship, but it seems that 
Otis’s sexually abused sister Becky (Tracy 
Arnold) has taken a shine to Henry as 
well. She readily tells him how her 
daddy violated her, and in return he 
admits he killed his mom when he was 
14 because she was a drunken whore. 
There is no urgency or pathos in these 
shared revelations; Henry is a matter-of- 
fact kind of guy and tends to express 
himself more in deeds than in words. So 
when Otis tries to take up where his 
daddy left off, Henry is cast as the 
defender of Becky’s virtue. 

As feral as he is, Henry finds the 


sippi, where the actor grew up “watching 
the Hokes. He’s that man who works for 
you. He’s probably been old for a long 
time. By the time he was 30, he was like a 
rock.” And by the time of Driving Miss 
Daisy — which is stretched over 25 years, 
from 1948 to 1972 — Hoke hasn’t seen 30 
for ages. The driver starts out 60ish and 
winds up just slightly less Methuselahan 
than his crabbish employer and charge, 
Miss Daisy Werthan, who ages from 72 to 
97. 

Freeman is 52, Tandy 80, and the on- 
screen job they do of edging toward that 
final Elysian Field trip is monumental — 
with the prim, feisty Tandy becoming at 
once haggard and translucent as Free- 
man’s eyes seem to swell with en- 
croaching blindness. Says Dan Aykroyd, 
the unlikely but apt portrayer of Daisy's 
soft-faced Southern-businessman son, “I 
learned to copy Morgan and Jessica in the 
aging, the way they just kicked it up a 
little. Before that, I was ready to do 
Foghorn Leghorn.” 

There may be those who object to the 
relationship portrayed in Daisy, however 
testy and enduring, as retrogressive 
(though screenwriter Uhry and director 
Bruce Beresford have tried to punch up 
the shared minority-status of Hoke and 
Daisy). ’ But Freeman — who is so 
impassioned about the portrayal of black 
history on film that he says of Glory, “I'd 
have taken any part to be in it, even one 
that had no dignity” — isn’t among 
them. Confronted by an interviewer with 
the notion that maybe “a major black 
actor” should not be playing a character 
who “knows his place,” the major black 
actor practically purrs sarcasm. “Tf we're 
lucky, Heaven will save us from well- 
meaning Northern liberals who view the 


film as paternalistic. Hoke represents our — 


fathers and our grandfathers, who did 
what they had to do so we can do what 
we have to do.” 

Of course, Freeman’s take on Hoke is 
that “nobody plays him cheap.” He may 
be employed as a servant, but to hear the 
actor tell it, Hoke’s hardly employed at 
all. From the beginning, Freeman points 
out, Hoke works not for Daisy but for her 
son Boolie (who thrusts the chauffeur 
upon his mother against her will, after 
she impales a Packard on her backyard 
wall). “And when Boolie recognizes that 
Hoke has become his mother’s caretaker, 
he’s no longer his boss; he just signs the 
checks. Hoke doesn’t have a boss.” 

That kind of careful analysis, and 
attention to detail, marked the making of 
Driving Miss Daisy — whose director, for 
example, stopped the action to track 
down Uhry, who was not on the set at 
the time, to enquire whether an elderly 
Southern lady would eat fried chicken 
with her fingers. (She would.) Nonethe- 
less, the film was shot in 40 days. Had to 
be, as no motion-picture company would 
fund it until the budget was pared from 
an already modest $12 million dollars to 
$7¥%2 million. Prior to that, says Lili 


situation confusing. Perhaps to deal with 
this crisis in their relationship, Henry and 
Otis begin to videotape their greatest hits 
and watch them again later at home 
while drinking beer. Is this an attempt by 
McNaughton to show how the video 
culture distracts us from the fundamental 
traumas that determine our behavior, 
how it numbs us into an acceptance of 
violence? Possibly, but such gestures at 
explanation are quickly subsumed into 
the film’s stylistic catatonia, and the 
seeming reflexivity of the video replays 
might just be a way to get a little extra 
mileage out of a good snuff scene. 

This refusal to account for Henry’s 
monstrosity may be McNaughton’s most 
terrifying, and cynical, achievement. 
When you come right down to it, Henry 
kills people to kill time. It’s the same 
obsessive-compulsiveness behind other 
bad habits, like smoking or watching 
movies like this one, that makes Henry, 
Portrait of a Serial Killer a portrait of the 
viewer as well. 

— Peter Keough 


TANGO & CASH 


f Abbott and Costello had ever made 
I a prison movie (and it was half- 
heartedly directed by Ridley Scott), it 





Zanuck, “every studio wanted to make 
the picture, but then nobody wanted to 
make the picture.” Unless it starred 
Eddie Murphy and Bette Davis (who 
called every week, lobbying for the part). 
Or it were turned into a “road movie,” in 
which the audience could see America 
through the eyes of Hoke and Daisy — 
sort of like Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Chauffeur. 

Eventually the star wattage of 
Aykroyd was added — though, as one 
producer drolly points out, “the whole 
picture was budgeted at about what he 
got for Ghostbusters II.” Curiously, no 
one will admit to the slightest trepidation 
that the erstwhile Blues Brother and 
Conehead might overshadow the ve- 
hicle. Tandy and Freeman both allege to 
have been “thrilled” at the unconven- 
tional casting. And Uhry pipes in, “I 
knew he could do the accent, because of 
his Jimmy Carter on Saturday Night 
Live.” 

Aykroyd — who in his recent fleshy 
incarnation looks very much the broad- 
beamed and bespendered good ol’ boy — 


might be something like Andrei 
Konchalovsky’s Tango & Cash. Made by 
producer buddies Jon Peters and Peter 
Guber, it’s low-budget fare that can’t 
begin to justify its $50 million price tag. 
It’s got a highly unlikely plot and an even 
unlikelier wardrobe (Sylvester Stallone 
in a three-piece suit and intel-leck-tual 
wire frames), not to mention the sort of 
interpersonal relations favored by the 
South African secret police. 

Despite all this, the film is immensely 
watchable, even inspired in its own 
special way. Sylvester Stallone and Kurt 
Russell play two rival LA cops with 
catchy monikers and impressive drug 
busts, who meet when they’re framed for 
murder and drug selling. The catch is, 
one’s an uptight yuppie, the other’s an 
arrogant swashbuckler, and they don’t 
take to each other. 

Thrown together, the boys cop a plea, 
figuring to.end up in a minimum-security 
joint, do their time, and seek revenge. 
Naturally they end up in a hellhole 


‘where they encounter every cop’s worst 


nightmare — the goons they put behind 
bars. What ensues is the sort of prison 
entanglement that transforms a good B- 
movie into a sublime one. It’s followed 
by a escape scene, filmed in prison-noir 
light during a nasty downpour, that 





admits that director Beresford helped to 
“restrain my baser instincts.” Or perhaps 
Aykroyd took acting advice from 
Morgan Freeman: to wit, “You just go in 
there and do the work; don’t bump into 
the furniture, or stumble over the 
cables.” 

Now that the delicate film has been 
made, sans hokum or compromise, Oscar 
talk abounds. Goodness knows, the 
marvelous Tandy, who’s been teamed 
with Hume Cronyn for 50 years, could 
use a new little man in her life. But 
Freeman, who was Oscar-nominated for 
Street Smart, has heard the talk before. 
To him, it’s just wind to push the boat — 
a Shannon 38, on which he currentiy 
spends most of his time, tooling around 
the Caribbean. 

“I have no job, and I have no 
prospects,” says the actor, his mouth 
twitching like Hoke’s when he’s nursing 
a .chaw. Oh, he’s not worried about 
unemployment; he gets sent, and rejects, 
a script a month. Freeman just wants to 
put up his deck shoes for a while and let 
Jimmy Buffett eat his wake. O 


features daring antics and quick moves 
that would make Bruce Wayne proud. 

Once Tango and Cash are sprung, the 
film loses its steam. The actors, including 
Jack Palance as a demented crimelord, 
can’t keep up the suspense in a story that 
never had any (we know who the villain 
is before Tango and Cash even get set 
up.) And one ‘inane subplot has them 
haggling over Tango’s sister as though 
she were a piece of booty. But Stallone 
and Russell banter like fine buddy-movie 
co-stars. They’re downright funny at 
times — the movie gives them good 
lines, and Russell gets a terrific drag 
scene. 

Still, is this the departure from action 
movies that Stallone is said to be craving? 
Having already had the bejesus beaten 
out of him earlier this year in Lock Up, he 
drops the Rambo fare (the movie has the 
good sense to joke about it) and instead 
worries about his mutual bonds. But 
Tango & Cash isn’t stingy with the biceps 
— Stallone sheds the three-piece suits 
soon enough in favor of those tight 
sleeveless T’s. And he breaks a few 
heads, too. Now that he’s made the move 
from action movie to “action comedy” 
(as the press kit has it), no one’s going to 
be wondering where the beefcake is. 

— Robin Dougherty 
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The Brattle at the turn of the century: from the beginning it was famous as a space for dramatic and musical performances. 


Century notes 
The Brattle Theatre celebrates its 100th anniversary 


by Gary Susman 
he source of light in the lumbering 
' dinosaur of a movie projector in 
the Brattle Theatre is not an 
electric bulb but a gas flame produced by 
the friction of two colliding carbon rods. 


Unlike the automated projectors in the, 


shopping malls, this one must be con- 
stantly tended, so that the flame doesn’t 
waver in intensity. 

This irreplaceable antique is the same 
one installed in 1953, when Brattle Hall 
was first converted to a cinema. Since its 
erection, in 1890, the Harvard Square 
landmark has been used as a social hall, a 
ballet school, a performance space, and 
even a police gymnasium, but it is the 
repertory cinema programming that has 
enabled Brattle Hall to celebrate its 100th 
anniversary this month. And the fact that 
the carbon flame is still burning, at a time 
when repertory cinema is struggling for 
its life, is also cause for celebration. 

Running Arts, the organization that 
currently runs the theater, has planned a 
centennial bash; it revolves around a 
programming schedule that will make 
film fans drool. Arranged according to 
the usual Running Arts strategy of 
programming each day of the week as a 
different theme, the schedule is a com- 
memoration of the films that the Brattle 
made famous, and that in turn made the 
Brattle famous. 

The festivities begin this weekend 
with The Blue Angel, the first in a series 
of Marlene Dietrich movies, many of 
which Universal Films has restruck in 
35mm in honor of the Brattle’s 100th 
anniversary (see accompanying story). 
Next Wednesday, Cyrus Harvey, who 
with Bryant Haliday converted the Brat- 
tle into a cinema and started the Janus 
Films distribution company, will kick off 
the “Janus Film Festival,” a series of 
foreign classics by directors like Ingmar 
Bergman and Akira Kurosawa that first 
took off in America after being shown at 
the Brattle. 

Monday, usually the Brattle’s “Film 
Noir Night,” will be devoted to 
Humphrey Bogart, whose revival cult 
began at the Brattle in the mid ‘50s. 
Tuesdays will feature Boston indepen- 
dent filmmakers. And on Sundays, 
there'll be screenings of new 35mm 
prints of all the MGM James Bond 
movies (pre-Timothy Dalton), which are 
beginning their national tour at the 
Brattle. 

The Dietrich and Bond premieres are 
evidence that the Brattle is an institution 
with considerable clout. That's due partly 
to the prestige it earned under Harvey 
and Haliday, and partly to the per- 
sistence and hard work of Running Arts 
co-directors Marianne Lampke and Con- 
nie White, who began booking and 
managing the theater three years ago. 

“When I’m on the phone with a film 
distributor, and I say I’m with the Brattle 








Imost from the time it openéd, a 
A century ago, the multi-purpos¢ 

Brattle Hall was famous as a 
space for dramatic and musical per- 
formance. The Cambridge Social Union 
(CSU), an intellectual and social or- 
ganization, built Brattle Hall on a parcel 
of land on Brattle Street that included 
the old Brattle House (which today 
houses the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, a descendant of the CSU). In 
1891, the Cambridge Social Dramatic 
Club was founded, and it would offer 
performances on the Brattle stage for 
the next 40 years. 

The Brattle stage became the site of a 
number of theatrical milestones. In 
1928, in what would be the first of the 
Brattle’s battles for artistic freedom, 
Cambridge officials banned the 
Harvard Dramatic Club’s production of 
Michael Gold’s political drama Fiesta, 
calling it “extremely objectionable.” In 
1942, Paul Robeson presented the 
premiere of the Margaret Webster 
production of Othello, with Uta Hagen 
and José Ferrer. 

After the war, Air Force veteran and 
Harvard student Jerome Kilty founded 
the Harvard Veterans’ Theatre Work- 
shop (VTW) at the Brattle. By 1948, the 
VTW had evolved into the most re- 
nowned theatrical tenant in Brattle 
Hall’s history, the Brattle Theatre Com- 
pany (BTC). 

Over the next four years, the: BTC 
earned a national reputation while 
producing 64 plays, housing several 
important premieres, and launching the 




































Bergman and Bogart in Casablanca: play it again. 
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Broadway careers of such actors and 
directors, as Zero Mostel and Albert 
Marre (Kismet). Highlights included 
Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy star- 
ring in the world premiere of Edmund 
Wilson’s The Little Blue Light and 
Hermione Gingold’s American debut in 
It’s About Time. 

In 1952, the BTC dissolved, and many 
of its members moved to New York. 
Actors Bryant Haliday and Cyrus 
Harvey stayed behind. Haliday had 
purchased the building in 1949; in 1953 
he and Harvey converted it into a full- 
time cinema. During the summer of 
1955, however, Haliday and former 
BTC actor William Morris Hunt 
produced one last series of extended- 
run plays. They created the Brattle 
Theater Shakespeare Festival, and a 
festival it was: their productions of 
Othello and Henry IV won the 
American Shakespeare Festival's Strat- 
ford Award the following year. 

Today, Running Arts, which runs the 
cinema, continues to book occasional 
literary readings and small-group musi- 
cal performances as part of its Tuesday 
night “Boston Independents” series. In 
February, the new Boston Theatre 
Company will present Shakespeare's 
The Winter's Tale, the first extended- 
run play on the Brattle stage in nearly 
35 years. Running Arts co-directors 
Marianne Lampke and Connie White 
say they hope this play will be the start 
of a series that will bring live drama 
back to the Brattle once again. 

— GS 












Theatre, they stop and say, ‘Oh, I know 
the Brattle!’ ” White says. Lampke adds, 


-“Of course, three years ago, if we said we 


were from the Brattle, they hung up on us 
because the previous tenants went 
bankrupt and didn’t pay their bills.” 

It’s easy to forget that the Brattle screen 
was dark for almost all of 1986. Brattle 
Hall Associates (BHA), which was run by 
Susan and J.D. Pollack, had leased the 
theater since 1982, adding the first 
concession stand and rebuilding the 
balcony. In 1984, the Pollacks leased the 
nearby Galleria Cinema, renaming it the 
Janus Cinema. In doing so, they over- 
extended themselves. BHA filed for 
bankruptcy in early 1986: 

White and Lampke, Brattle employees 
who had both worked nearly every job in 
the theater, from selling popcorn and 
ripping tickets to managing the house, 
formed Running Arts in December 1986; 
a month later the Brattle was showing 
films again. But it has taken three years 
of “creative solutions” for the pair to feel 
that they have “gotten through the 
hurdles” of setting up a repertory cinema 
and figuring out how to draw an 
audience every night. White points out 
that the Brattle Theatre has a history of 
being saved by the “creative solutions” 
of ad hoc organizations. “It’s always been 
run by an independent group of people, 
who worked until they ran out of 
energy.” 

The change from theater to cinema 
was one such solution. Back in the ‘50s, 
Haliday, a Brattle Theatre Company 
actor who owned the theater, and fellow 
company member Harvey hadn't been 
able to figure how to build a projection 
booth in the Brattle without taking out 
the balcony. Watching a movie on a 
cruise, they discovered the ship’s rear- 
screen projector, the kind they eventu- 
ally installed in the Brattle. 

Haliday and Harvey traveled to 
Europe to negotiate for the distribution 
rights to first-run foteign films. Both 
were fans of foreign films, which they 
knew would be cheaper to bid for than 
first-run Hollywood movies. They met 
the likes of Ingmar Bergman and 
Francois Truffaut, and these contacts 
were the beginning of their distribution 
company, Janus Films. 

Before Janus Films, such movies as 
Bergman’s Monika (about a young 
woman's sexual awakening and subse- 
quent disillusionment) were marketed in 
the US only as exploitation films. A 1955 
Brattle scheduling of Alf Sjéberg’s adap- 
tation of Strindberg’s Miss Julie 
provoked the Massachusetts censors to 
bar the showing, because of-a blue law 
forbidding such entertainment “on the 
Lord’s Day.” The Brattle took the case to 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court and 
won, overturning the law and winning 
new recognition of the artistic merits of 
Swedish filmmakers. 

Janus Films eventually became the 
premier distributor of foreign films in 
America. When Bergman won the Best 
Foreign Film Oscar in 1960 for The Virgin 
Spring, Harvey accepted it for him. Janus 
rescued a number of foreign classics 
thought destroyed from moldering ob- 
scurity in dusty warehouses, including 
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complete versions of Jean Renoir’s The 
Rules of the Game and Sergei Eisen- 
stein’s Ivan the Terrible. 

Foreign classics would be a mainstay 
of the Brattle from the ‘50s on. So would 
second-run Hollywood films. Inexpen- 
sive to rent, these movies appeared at the 
Brattle like archeological treasures re- 
discovered. That was how the famous 
Bogart cult evolved. 

It began with the Brattle’s revival of 
then-forgotten Bogart films. By 1960, the 
Brattle had instituted regular Bogart fests 
during Harvard exam periods. Across the 
country, art houses with a college 
clientele responded to demands to do the 
same. + 

For years, the Brattle remained the 
‘epicenter of the phenomenon, which 
created the Club Casablanca in back of 
the theater. Students would see a Bogart 
movie 15 or 20 times, cheering at 
appropriate scenes and reciting the 
dialogue along with the characters. They 
would do all that and more for Casablan- 
ca, the cult’s nirvana experience. People 
would wear costumes, sing along with 
the orchestra on “La Marseillaise,” pop 
champagne, even propose marriage in 
the Brattle balcony. “It was the early 
Rocky Horror,” White says. 

But in the middle and late ‘60s, Bogart, 
the Brattle, and Janus Films were all on 
the wane. The bigger distribution com- 
panies were finally taking notice of the 
appeal of foreign movies, and they could 
outbid small fry like Janus. In 1966, 
Bergman distributed Persona through 
United Artists. Movies started going to 
the new theaters in the shopping malls, 
and solitary art houses began to close 
down. 

In 1966, Haliday sold the Brattle 
Theatre to developers who subdivided it 
further and removed the balcony. 
Harvey continued to run the cinema until 
1976, when he leased it to Sari Abul- 
Jubein (now operator of Club Casablan- 
ca) and Bill Holodnak, who maintained 
the Brattle’s programming standards. In 
1978, the theater was sold to Brattle 
Square Associates, who still own it today. 
They leased it to the Pollacks in 1982 and 
to Running Arts in 1986. 

Somehow the Brattle has persevered. 
At a time when rising real-estate values 
and plummeting public and corporate 
support for the arts threaten to close 
repertory theaters like the Somerville 
and the Coolidge Corner — and have 
closed 60 percent of such theaters across 
the country — the Brattle remains “one 
of the six or seven top-grossing repertory 
houses in the country,” according to 
Lampke. In other words, it’s one of the 
few art houses that isn’t Josing money. 

“It’s always been a struggle,’” Lampke 
acknowledges. “You can never be certain 
of success. You're never going to do 
better than just breaking even.” But 
Running Arts has avoided certain pitfalls. 
Since it isn’t non-profit, it has no costly 
bureaucracy, and it doesn’t depend on 
grants. Running Arts has also found it 
can draw bigger crowds by changing 
films often — every night — and 
showing double features of well-known . 
and lesser-known movies. 

Lampke and White claim that home 
video has not reduced the Brattle’s 
audience; in fact, it may have had the 
opposite effect. White says that the range 
of video options has made viewers more 
“film literate,” and Lampke argues that 
watching classic films on the tiny tube 
has made people want to see them “the 
way they were meant to be seen” — in 
the shared intimacy of the big screen. 

Meanwhile, the hall’s intimacy has 
kept developers at bay. Unlike the 
Somerville or the Coolidge Corner, the 
Brattle is not a palace (White and Lampke 
lovingly refer to it as “a barn”). It seats 
only 250 and cannot realistically be 
subdivided any further. White and 
Lampke do plan to enlarge the lobby, 
creating more retail space for movie- 
related products like T-shirts and posters, 
whose profits would make possible even 
more offbeat programming. 

Running Arts is no longer ad_hoc, 
which means that it is destined to burn 
out some time — perhaps in five to 10 
years, White and Lampke suggest. But 
they say they will keep running the 
cinema as long as they have new film 
preservation projects, like the Dietrich 
series, to keep them happy. Besides, if 
~the past hundred years of the Brattle’s 
history are any indication, someone will 
always come along to save things. 
“Running this place as a cinema is really 
what's going to keep it alive,” Lampke 
says, and after she and White move on, 
there will surely be someone to tend the 
flame. 0 
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With Gary Cooper in Morocco: killer legs and a ph 
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enomenal, lit-from-within face 


sex and the single fraulein 
Marlene Dietrich at the Brattle 


by Steve Vineberg 


arlene Dietrich made 17 movies 
M in Germany between 1923 and 

1929, but she didn’t become a 
star until the American filmmaker Josef 
von Sternberg cast her as the cabaret 
singer Lola Lola in The Blue Angel, 
which he shot in German and English 
versions in 1930. Then he brought her 
back to America, where he was virtually 
her personal director at Paramount for 
the first half-decade of her Hollywood 
career. 

The Blue Angel opens the Brattle 
Theatre’s six-weekend Dietrich retro- 
spective (it screens January 5 and 6, with 
Maximilian Schell’s lame 1984 documen- 
tary Marlene). As part of its 100th- 
anniversary celebration, the Brattle has 
acquired sparkling 35mm prints of the 
seven Dietrich-Sternbergs, five of which 
Universal (which owns the old Para- 
mount collection) struck at the theater's 
behest. 

And though the movies themselves are 
a varied bunch, the restored shimmer of 
the photography (by Lee Garmes and 
others) and Expressionist-kitsch art 
direction frame one of the most exotically 
omnisexual creatures — the princess of 
polymorphous-perverse — ever to 
sashay across the screen. The festival 
also includes a few non-Sternberg treats: 
Dietrich with Jimmy Stewart in Destry 
Rides Again (February 2 and 3); with 
Gary Cooper in the supremely elegant, 
seldom-seen trifle Desire (February 9); 
with Charles Boyer in the classic 
Technicolor howler The Garden of Allah 
(February 9); and in a memorable bit as a 
cigarillo-smoking Gypsy in Orson 
Welles’s spectacularly exciting Touch of 
Evil (February 10). 

The Blue Angel doesn't wear well; it’s 
drenched in heavy pictorialism, and the 
fable about the high-school professor 
and the nightclub chanteuse makes its 
point endlessly (about how low a man 
can sink once his repressed impulses 
have been activated). But Dietrich is 
amazing. She’s not an actress, exactly, 
but like Louise Brooks, she’s an indelible 
presence, a supercharged sexual person- 
ality. 

Both Brooks’s Lulu (in G.W. Pabst’s 
Pandora’s Box, released two years 
earlier) and Dietrich’s Lola Lola are 
peculiarly indifferent to the air of sexual 
promise they exude; masochistic men 
naturally impale themselves on that 


indifference. But where Lulu is essential- 
ly innocent (if amoral), Lola Lola, who 
performs her numbers clad in a series of 
burlesque gowns that accordion up in 
back to reveal her silk bloomers, is very 
knowing — her enormous eyes glitter, 
and there’s the hint of a mocking smile 
on her lips. 

Lola Lola isn’t beautiful — she’s rather 
gross and Teutonic in those outfits — but 
she has killer legs and a phenomenal, lit- 
from-within face. She never sits or stands 
straight; she’s always leaning forward or 
tipped backward, one leg upon a chair or 
one arm at her hip. (She’s a perfect 
human object amid Sternberg’s post- 
German Expressionism, where every- 
thing is askew.) And when she puts over 
her songs (including “Falling in Love 
Again’), her talk-singing — rough, un- 
finished, deliberately non-dramatic, 
shifting between tinny, nickelodeon high 
notes and warm, growled low ones — is 
the living definition of Brecht'’s alienation 
effect. 

The American pictures Dietrich made 
for Sternberg are sheer camp, but the 
camp is intentional in the two that Jules 
Furthman scripted, Morocco (January 12 
and 13) and Shanghai Express (January 
19 and 20). These are giddily entertaining 
romantic comedies, and she’s marvelous 
in both. (When Dietrich’s in top form, it 
doesn’t matter that she’s no actress — 
Mae West wasn’t either.) 

In Morocco, she makes a stunning 
stage entrance in a tux, scales a wooden 
rail to accept a glass of champagne from 


an admirer, pilfers his date’s gardenia,’ 


kisses her full on the lips — and then 
flings the bloom at Gary Cooper, the 
Legionnaire she has a yen for. Cooper's 
fumbling, stumbling masculinity, so 
charming in his lanky young days, is a 
perfect opposites-match for her per- 
fumed exotica. 

But it’s Clive Brook in Shanghai 
Express, with his Noel Coward-ish read- 
ing, whose personality most closely 
approximates hers. (She is her style; 
Brook, a deft stylist, sculpts his.) Both are 
cool, detached, their line readings dry 
and disaffected; both tend to take pauses 
somewhere out in the void. They play 
their ticklish love scenes indirectly. 

Dietrich is almost suffocated in the 
baroque scenic and lighting effects Stern- 
berg goes for in their other collabora- 
tions. (And as Catherine the Great in The 


Scarlet Empress, which screens January 
26 and 27, she’s weighed down by 10-ton 
costumes, too — it’s one of the few times 
she doesn’t emerge as Hollywood's 
clotheshorse extraordinaire.) Blonde Ve- 
nus (January 19 and 20) does have the 
celebrated gorilla number, “Hot Voo- 
doo,” and Dishonored (January 12 and 
13) finishes up with a priceless scene 
where, cast as a spy, she halts a firing 
squad for a moment so she can fix her 
lipstick. 

But if you want kitsch, go straight to 
The Garden of Allah (directed by Richard 
Boleslawski, who was responsible for 
bringing Stanislavski’s teachings to this 
country — though you'd never believe it 
from his movies). Dietrich plays a rich 
woman of profound religious conviction 
(!) who feels lonely and directionless, so 
she asks her childhood mentor, a Mother 
Superior, to counsel her. “Go to the 
desert,” the old woman advises, “and 
you will find yourself.” 

What she finds instead is Charles 
Boyer, who throws away his cross, 
exchanges smoldering looks with her for 
a couple of weeks, and then marries her, 
over the warnings of a kind of old priest 
(“Ah, the paganism of the east!) and a 
worldly count (“A man who refuses to 
acknowledge his God is unwise to set 
foot in the desert. The desert is the 
garden of Allah.”). Sure enough, Boyer 
turns out to be an escaped Trappist monk 
feeling guilty about forsaking his vows 
and leaving no one at the monastery with 
the secret for distilling their special 
liqueur. At Dietrich’s insistence, he re- 
turns to replenish their dwindling sup- 
ply; she deposits him at the gates and 
rides off in her carriage, sobbing. 

For my money, Dietrich’s most en- 
joyable role is Frenchy, the saloon singer, 
in the wonderful 1939 comedy-Western 
Destry Rides Again, who in between 
Frederick Hollander-Frank Loesser num- 
bers (the best is “See What the Boys in 
the Back Room Will Have”) finds time to 
fall for the good-humored, non-violent 
new deputy (Stewart). She’s at a chic 
remove in her earlier pictures; her 
penciled eyebrows, pointed upward like 
opening trapdoors, are an ironic signa- 
ture — a set of quotation marks. But in 
Destry, she’s boisterous, knockabout, 
high-energy. She looks as if she'd never 
had more fun in her life, and her comic 
zeal is contagious. o 
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The new Lion and Lamb Yard in Farnham, Surrey: his highness approves. 





Rule Britannia 
Charles lays down the architectural Iaw 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


oblesse oblige? Le droit du 
N seigneur? Whatever you call it, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales — better known as the hubby of 
Princess Di — is exercising his regal 
prerogative to speak out about what- 
ever’s on his mind. Which in the case of 
his new book, A Vision of Britain 
(Doubleday, $40), is modern architecture. 
For the most part, Charles doesn’t like it. 

And that seems to have ticked off the 
New Republic's architecture writer, 
Herbert Muschamp. Last month he 
exercised his editorial prerogative and 
gave Charles a piece of his mind. ROYAL 
PAIN: THE PHILISTINE DREAMWORLD OF 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, read the cover of 
the December 11 issue. But Muschamp 
was just warming up. Inside, he deems 
Charles's “Ten Principles” of architec- 
ture “intellectually closer to Hints from 
Heloise than to Ruskin’s Seven Lamps.” 
He takes exception to the prince's 
“sophomoric insults aimed at proposed 
architectural projects,” at his use of the 
“silent majority tactic ... to wrap the 
populist veneer over a sagging structure 
of privilege.” 

The upshot, in Muschamp’s view, is 
that “except by accident of birth, and by 
grace of the media’s appetite for medioc- 
rity in all forms and especially in high 
places, he would not be in the position to 
occupy our attention with his poor ideas. 
Is Charles a joke, then, not worth taking 


Critical 
mass 


seriously? Not unless you think that 
architecture is a joke. They’re laughing 
much these days in England, where this 
idiotic crusade has caused architects to 
lose work and creativity to lose stature.” 

Is Prince Charles a joke? He’s easily 
the brightest member of the Royal 
Family; these days, alas, that means little. 
But he does seem reasonably intelligent; 
he’s had the best education England can 
bestow, and pots of time to think about 
the world’s problems. Anyone with all 
those advantages ought to have some 
decent ideas about a favorite topic like 
architecture. Maybe Muschamp thinks 
we're still fighting the Revolutionary 
War. 

Certainly A Vision of Britain — which 
is subtitled “A Personal View of 
Architecture” — is no intellectual heavy- 
weight. In fact, if you saw Charles’s BBC 
documentary A Vision of Britain (PBS 
aired it last month), you've practically 
read the book. 

It is indeed personal: mostly Charles 
rambling about Britain and making 
desultory comments. It’s also, pace 
Muschamp, funny. At one point, talking 
about “the days when Royal personages 
actually had architectural tutors,” he 
adds, innocently, “Every now and then 
it’s recommended that J should have 
some instruction in architecture as well!” 


On another page, he observes that “the 
National Theatre seems like a clever way 
of building a nuclear power station in the 
middle of London without anyone ob- 
jecting.” When you look at the accompa- 
nying photo of the National Theatre, the 
idea becomes hard.to resist. 

But the type is large, and there’s not a 
lot of it. So you don’t get much for your 
$40 — mostly the satisfaction of knowing 
that all profits from the book go to the 
prince’s favorite charities, whatever they 
are. 

And yet ... there is something impor- 
tant, something central, going on here. 
The key is Charles's statement that “man 
is more, much more, than a mere 
mechanical object whose sole aim is to 
produce money. Man is a far: more 
complex creation. Above all, he has a 
soul, and the soul is irrational, un- 
fathomable, mysterious. Ever since man 
began to build, he has acknowledged this 
vital aspect of himself, whether through 
some form of pagan worship which led 
him to decorate and embellish his 
buildings, or through a desire to glorify 
God and to build in sympathy and 
harmony with God's creation on this 
earth.” 

Charles isn't talking about just 
architecture here. He’s talking about 
what we do and don’t believe in; he’s 
going to the heart of what life is all about. 
And you can see why he’s so upset. He’s 
well aware that in the 20th century, most 
of his subjects don’t believe that man is 
more than a mechanical object whose 
sole aim is to produce money. It’s not just 
St. Paul’s (where he was married, after 
all) that’s getting swallowed up by new 
development, it’s his idea of the meaning 
of life. 

That’s why Charles gets into a con- 
tretemps with Cesar Pelli, the architect of 
the Canary Wharf tower block in Lon- 
don’s Docklands. He asks why the tower 
had to be so tall (800 feet high). Pelli 
answers that there is “clearly a certain 


desire just to be high.” On the BBC , 


program, Pelli goes on to say that were 
everything to be built to the scale around 
it, most of the great medieval cathedrals 
would never have gone up. That leaves 
Charles speechless; what he wants to say 
is that it’s all right to build big to the 
glory of God, but not to the glory of man. 

No wonder Muschamp claims that the 
Prince of Wales is out of step with 
history. Charles is living in a dreamworld 
where the Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution, Marx and Darwin, are 
shadows on the wall, where God is still at 
the center of human life. Can we really 
recover such innocence? 

It seems impossible. But what's the 


alternative? Maggie Thatcher's Britain? | 


Charles has his answer, one that makes 
sense out of life. He knows what he likes 
— new as well as old — in architecture, 
and what he likes looks good. What 
sense does modern architecture make out 
of life? That's something for Herbert 
Muschamp — indeed, for all of us — to 
think about. ; oO 


Samuel Beckett 
1906-1989 


by Steve Vineberg 


He is the comedian of the impasse, as 
Joyce of the inventory and Flaubert of the 


encyclopedia. 
— Hugh Kenner 


We're not beginning to... to... mean 
something? 
— Hamm to Clov, Endgame 


he two greatest playwrights of the 

20th century are Eugene O’Neill 

and Samuel Beckett. Just before 
Christmas, Beckett died in Paris, of 
respiratory failure, at the age of 83. 

Between the two of them, they rep- 
resent all of this century’s contradictory 
impulses. O’Neill is gargantuan, adven- 
turous, ambitious, in love with narrative 
and language. He recklessly discards one 
style after another until he finds his ideal 
mode (naturalism). His plays are the 
bursting-at-the-seams legacy of the 19th- 
century modernists — Ibsen, Strindberg. 

Beckett is minimalist, maddeningly 
specific, quintessentially withdrawn, dis- 
dainful of narrative and suspicious of 
language. His career was a painstaking 
whittling away at dramatic structure and 
expression, with the aim of producing the 
perfect single stroke. His style is the 
bastard child of Joyce’s parodic grand- 
iloquence and Proust's attenuated in- 
ward retreat. The Incredible Shrinking 
Man of the arts, Beckett demonstrated 
how far literature and drama can go 
beyond the vanishing point. 

The great forward movement of drama 
in our century has been away from the 
word and toward the image, and though 
the Expressionists and the Surrealists 
pioneered that movement, it was Beckett 
who found a way to locate it in the text, 
rather than in the decor or the staging, 
and therefore to freeze it, make it as 
permanent as language in Shakespeare 
or psychology in Chekhov. (None of the 
other Absurdists managed anything 
close to this; when you see Ionesco’s 
plays today, they seem as dated as André 
Breton’s or Maurice Maeterlinck’s.) 

Beckett resisted the input of directors 
and designers; tyrannical about exactly 
how his plays should be performed, he 
became notorious for making withering 
pronouncements about productions he’d 
never seen — such as the JoAnne 
Akalaitis Endgame, at the American 
Repertory Theatre, or Mike Nichols’s 
Waiting for Godot, at Lincoln Center, 
with Steve Martin and Robin Williams. 
Crotchety, unyielding, he was the 
scourge of directors who wanted to use 
his work as a medium for exploration. 

Yet infuriating as he was, you couldn't 
blame him: his plays, dramatizing the 
dry-well dead end of our culture, were 
meant to be stylized expressions of it. 
The very notion of prying them open and 
irrigating them with other currents of 
theatrical thought must have repelled 
him as much as the idea of turning Godot 
into a Broadway musical (or Happy Days 
into a TV series). 

The irony of Beckett’s work, of course, 
is that it’s anything but dry and dead- 





Sparely beautiful, bitterly, sputteringly funny, 


ended; it’s sparely beautiful, bitterly, 
sputteringly funny, and — as you know 
if you've seen the great Beckett actress 
Billie Whitelaw in Not I or Rockaby — 
astoundingly, puzzlingly moving. But it 
asks a lot of you — you have to be 
prepared to move into it, away from the 
linear and the mimetic, away from 
accumulation and proliferation and the 
compound pleasures of more conven- 
tional kinds of art, through the eye of a 
needle into a Mobius strip on the edge of 
a hollow void. The needle is the Becket- 
tian image, which might best be describ- 
ed as a series of coordinates: an actor or a 
tiny group of actors, precisely placed in a 
space where light and setting intersect, 
speaking a phrase or holding an ex- 
change defined as much by the color that 
the modulation of their voices provides 
as by words on a page. 

Yes, Beckett has to resort to the 
language he finds so pitifully inadequate. 
To Shakespeare, proclaiming the limita- 
tions of “this wooden o” to house the 
extravagances of his theatrical imagina- 
tion is a wonderful joke, and he’s the 
perpetrator. To Beckett, the joke that all 
he has are words — words that deceive, 
words that mock the speaker and the 


- hearer equally — is a cruel one, and it’s 


being played on him. 

And yet, somehow, he produces one 
exquisite stage image after another, each 
one echoing back a response to the 
cosmic laughter. An antique couple pop 
their heads out of the separate garbage 
pails they reside in, to reminisce; one 
day, their son, incarcerated in his wheel- 
chair, knocks on one of the lids and no 
one emerges. An old man listens, 
astonished, to a tape of his own voice, 
made decades earlier. A desperate stream 
of chatter issues forth from a disem- 
bodied pair of lips. An old woman rocks 
in and out of half-light, rocks herself to 
an unquiet and disputed death. Two 
itinerants, silhouetted against the 
backdrop of a single tree, turn to depart 
but are suspended in motion. 

His most famous play, Waiting for 
Godot, survived the scorn of. theater 
critics of the ‘50s, the frustration of 
intellectuals when the playwright re- 
fused to offer an interpretation of the 
text, and the indignity of receiving 
its American premiere in Miami Beach, 
where it. was publicized as “the laff 
riot of two continents.” (Talk about ab- 
surd.) 

Beckett's work, like his characters, is 
fiercely survivalist. He dedicated his life 
to chronicling the process of entropy; yet 
his death feels peculiar, impossible, a 
wrong note in his magnificent mono- 
chromatic scale, because he’s always 
embodied tenaciousness. The refusal of 
his characters to allow the universe to 
annihilate them belies their fate, just as 
the richness of his audio-visual poetry 
and his humor — gags from the nihilistic 
music hall — belie his complaint that 
words aren’t enough. “I can’t go on,” the 
hero of his novel The Unnameable 
protests. “I'll go on.” QO 





puzzlingly moving 








PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 


ver the past 30 years, Maria Irene 
O Fornes has become the Mother 
Courage of avant-garde theater. 


A prolific and tenacious innovator who 
has pulled her idiosyncratic cart through 


the treacherous mine fields of ex-' 


perimental whim and whimsy, she’s 
escaped obsolescence by tinkering with 
different theatrical forms (musical lam- 
poon, ritual, realism) rather than chang- 
ing her essentially tender, though vis- 
ceral, sensibility. 

And as a longtime fixture of New 
York’s Off Broadway scene as both a 
playwright and a director (earning seven 
Obies for her work, including a Lifetime 
Achievement Award), she hasn’t hitched 
her wagon to Hollywood like her ac- 
claimed contemporary, Sam Shepard. 
Neither. has her uncompromising work 
become a staple on the regional-theater 
circuit, which despite early, promises of 
risk-taking is contentedly stuck in the 
mud. By steering away from the com- 
mercial stage, Fornes has become that 
rarest of rarities in the American theater, 
an experimental artist who despite the 
pressures of time, money, and fashion 
offers a real alternative. 

Actually, Fornes’s insistence on direct- 
ing each new play she writes, as well as 
her originality, has made her into a cult 
figure. So the Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany’s production of her latest drama, 
And What of the Night? (with the 


Theater 


playwright at the helm) will give New 


Englanders a valuable glimpse at the 
kind of heightened realism that she’s 
been exploring since the late ‘70s, when 
her subject matter increasingly became 
the lives of the oppressed and the 
humiliated. 


Until then, Fornes’s plays were best - 


known for their imaginative sense of the 
incongruities and discontinuities of 
language. Her musicals, such as 1969's 
Promenade (with a _ score by Al 
Carmines), were zany and fruitfully 
illogical: romps whose lyrics wobbled 
between meaning and nonsense. 
(“Diamonds and cakes/Macaroons and 
furs/Dispel discontent. Chandeliers and 
wine/Porcelain and lace/Efface discon- 
tent.”’) 

Then the playwright was a kind of 
radical parodist, zeroing in on social 
inanity. Now, in plays like Mud (1983) 
and The Conduct of Life (1985), she’s 
darkened her tone considerably, her 
brutal vision of the inarticulate under- 
class reminiscent of the silent Hell 
created by German playwright Franz 
Xaver Kroetz for his downwardly im- 
mobile proles and middle class. But 
Fornes insists that she was doing Kroetz 
before Kroetz. And that her deceptively 
naturalistic drama hasn’t forsaken the 
fantastic. 

“The characters in my earlier work 
were less than three-dimensional,” she 
explains.”I was more serious about the 
play, particularly its structure, than with 








“I think humanity is much more moving when it’s not crying for itself.” 


Mother avant-garde 


The courage of Maria Irene Fornes 


by Bill Marx 


creating character in a deep and serious 
way. But I don’t think anyone would call 
my recent plays realistic in a traditional 
sense, because there is a surrealistic 
quality to them. 

“T remember when I first went to New 
York as a very young girl. I got a job 
doing a psychological survey, and I had 
to go to a particular house and find out 
how many people lived in the house and 
then at random I had to pick a person and 
interview him or her. And I went to just 
two or three houses and I was so amazed 
by these people’s mentality and how 


‘they lived, I couldn’t bear it. I couldn’t go 


to another house. It was pure surrealism, 
and that’s the way we live. Outside our 
circle of friends, people we have an 
affinity with, life gets stranger and 
stranger.” 


In And What of the Night?, Fornes. 


finds dada in the depths of desperation. 
Made up of four short plays revolving 
around a family stuck in crushing 
poverty, the drama contains dream se- 
quences and bizarre images (the opening 
tableau features the family living out of 
doors, the mother ironing a suit). But 
what makes the characters in this drama 
sadder and more violent than those in 


her other plays is that it’s not just money 
but time that oppresses them. The plays 
stretch from 1958 to 1998, and history 
grinds Fornes’s down-and-outers into 
pulp. 

“Mud is just about people who are 
very poor,” she says, “and not about the 
way society is moving, which is what 
And What of the Night? is about. The 


_ difference between the poverty in the 


Depression and the poverty of today is 
enormous. During the Depression, 
people were homeless and living in the 
streets, but there was a sense of family, 
there was hope. There was no reason not 
to think things wouldn't evolve. 

“The people who are homeless today 
don’t see the light at the end of the 
tunnel. I don’t think there is anyone who 
thinks that society is helping them. And I 
don’t think they even see that there is 
even the possibility of helping them- 
selves.” Fornes says that she considers 
her plays political, but “they aren’t 
didactic. They are political because they 
have to do with the human condition. | 
don’t think you can separate the human 
condition from politics. But ‘it’s not 
politics in the sense that I am following a 
party line or adhering to a way of 








thinking that goes, ‘I’m telling you a 
story but you know the rest.’ ” 

Certainly And What of the Night? is 
more concerned with spiritual disintegra- 
tion than with the schemes of stogie- 
smoking capitalists. The play’s language 
is as dangerously empty as the pockets of 
its characters. “If you speak without 
meaning, you feel debilitated,” says 
Helena, the wife of a businessman who is 
homeless by the end of the evening. 

Fornes explains that “this line doesn’t 
apply so much to people who suffer 
deprivation as to people who in their 
quest not to go under function by 
linguistic pattern, by accepted codes, so 
that they speak a language that doesn’t 
come from their brain. By using set 
phrases and concepts, they are not really 
speaking — they’re just referring to. A lot 
of those set phrases and new words are 


' ways of identifying ourselves to others. 


They evoke groups of people, not 
individuals. And instead of making 
personal contact, or ‘response, what 
happens is that words become mean- 
ingless in the sense that they have no 
function beyond identifying someone’s 
social position.” 

The play’s major images are of animals 
and machines — Fornes’s characters are 
in danger of either surrendering to the 
primal or turning into automatons. What, 
her plays ask, does it mean to be a human 
being? The playwright refuses to roman- 
ticize the .plight of her beleaguered 
characters, preferring to let their actions, 
both ruthless and kind, garner a 
response. 

“I can’t stand self-pity, especially in 
the theater. I feel sorry for the character, 
the audience should feel sorry for the 
character, but the character should never 
feel sorry for him or herself. If they feel 
sorry for themselves, then the audience 
thinks, ‘Okay, you are taking care of 
feeling sorry for yourself. We don’t have 
to feel sorry for you.’ When the 
characters don’t feel sorry for them- 
selves, they become much more moving. 
I think humanity is much more moving 
when it’s not crying for itself.” 

But there might be some cries of 
dismay from the audience. Like Trinity 
Repertory Company’s production of 
Kroetz’s Mensch Meier a couple of 
seasons back, Fornes’s drama contains 
some violent and gritty relationships. In 
one scene, two men have sex (with a 
blanket around their middles) while 
discussing a business deal. 

“It is shocking,” Fornes admits. “But 
there are audiences and there are au- 
diences. This is the first time I’ve worked 
at this theater, and I don’t know what 
kind of audiences come. Some people are 
shocked by people who don’t wear clean 
clothes. So I can’t foresee what the 
audience will feel. There’s a lot of 
brutality, but I think there is brutality in 
every moment of life. And I think it 
makes a difference whether you are 
being brutal because you are being 
suffocated or being aggressive. And the 
violence in my plays is always of the first 
kind — they’re about people struggling 
to survive.” 0 
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AKU DINING ROOM NOW OPE 
| THURS., FRI, & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER «+ LATE 


536-0420 109 Brookline Ave. 


near Kenmore Square 
arking in Red Sox lot after 4pm (except —_ games) 


Prevent vacation sunburn 
Pre-tan before you go! 


- Special introductory offer 8 visits for only*39” 
4th floor suites, 30 ate St., Boston 437-7775 


spate sy tas 


for a loop? 


If you're looking for a caterer, party space, 
entertainment or any party services, look to 


only in the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds Section in Lifestyle 
FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION, CALL 267-1234 


A NEW YEAR, 
A NEW YOU! 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE’ 


COPLEY SQ. 561 Boylston St. $36-3377 
KENMORE SQ. 542 Comm. Ave. 266-6026 
CAMBRIDGE 536 Mass. Ave. 492-4680 


WEST NEWTON 1220 Washington St. 926-2700 
Combining the Wellesley & Watertown facilities eax = 


FRITZ BRINKMANN/ROUGH TRADE 


‘EINSTURZENDE NEUBAUTEN: 


RICHTER-SCALE MUZAK 





Myers’s German dada-garde talk-show 

parody “Sprockets” ranks with his high- 
school burnout talk-show parody “Wayne's 
World” as the funniest and most on-target 
Saturday Night Live series-within-a-series in 
eons, I direct you no farther than the translations 
of the German lyrics inside the gatefold of 
Einstlirzende Neubauten’s new Haus der Liige 
(Rough Trade). 


I f you’re having trouble figuring out why Mike 


“Just listen to me breathe but that proves 


nothing in the middle of my circles but their center 
I am not motionless WAITING WAITING,” goes 
the poesy in “Fiat Lux.” “You devour my shadows 
count my notches and open me up open my 
sanctum and read me out so loud so that I, too, 
CAN HEAR MYSELF.” The Mike Myers version 
might sound something like “Do you vant to pet 
my monkey? Now comes the time on ‘Sprockets’ 
ven ve dance.” 

Einstiirzende Neubsuiten translates to “Collaps- 
ing New Buildings,” a phrase that’s even more 
timely this winter than during, say, the air raids on 
Hamburg. But in eight years of anarchy this group 
has shattered nothing. ‘Cept maybe a stage or two. 
(Smokey Bear doesn’t teach German children not 
to play with matches.) And some eardrums. 

Their first few brutalist bashes at the Old Order, 
compiled to most easily studied effect on 1984's 
80-83 Strategies Against Architecture, were im- 
possible jokes never meant to be laughed at. These 
morose Berlin art-theorists howled melodramatic 


.bloody murder over the din of banging radiators 


and amplifiers switching on and off. One per- 
formance was called “Hear with Pain,” which 
sums up both the aesthetic and its ultimate 
uselessness. 

The melodrama has never subsided, but Ger- 
man being guttural and foreign doomspeak 


Opening monologues, jackhammers, and a urinating horse 





always hard to decipher, it’s never really gotten in 
the way, either. And since 1985’s Adrian 
Sherwood-doctored Yii Gung EP, when band 
burgermeister Blixa Bargeld started to face up to 
the “melody” and “rhythm” issues and the Lee 
Hazelwood songs that every noise-rock auteur 
(ask Sonic Youth) must confront eventually, I’ve 
actually found Neubauten halfway stimulating — 
as muzak, of all things. 

If you sit by the stereo and listen closely, Haus 
der Liige’s pretensions might make you nervous. 
But leave for another room and tend to your 
business, and it’s like being a little kid upstairs in 
bed on New Year's Eve and Mom and Dad have 
company over and they're tossing champagne 
glasses into the fireplace and the TV's on and the 
sound's drifting up. I like its ‘‘thereness.” 

The 1986 album Harbor Mensch is more full- 
bodied and factory-town percussive, and 1987's 
Fiinf auf der nach oben offenen Richterskala has 


sandswept blues-symphonics that would have . 
made a lovely soundtrack for the San Francisco: 


earthquake, so those are the albums I'd start with. 
Haus der Liige is a bit more problematic. There are 
the opening monologues and jackhammers, for 
one thing. And you might find it embarrassing to 
buy a record with a urinating horse on the cover. 
But ‘once you hit ‘side’.two, the dispositions 
become warm and dusky. And before long, in 
“Hirnlego” and “Schwindel,” bass and drums lock 
into a gradually grinding grit-groove that connects 
Neubauten to the early-’70s work of Amon Diiiil 
and Faust and especially Can, combos that stirred 
Kurt Weill and Stockhausen and Baader-Meinhof 
and Bitches Brew into what's probably the most 
explicitly European rock and roll ever created, so 
Euro you can hardly call it rock. It’s a groove that 
combusts from the inside out, and the result is 
something approximating freedom of movement. 
So if you really want it to mean something in this 
season of communism crumbling into a new 

unknown, I suppose it can. 
— Chuck Eddy 





DOG GONE RECORDS: 
PICKS OF THE LITTER 


legion of imitators, you'd expect a new 
independent label founded in the Athens 
(Georgia) band’s hometown by its manager, 
Jefferson Holt, to be churning them out. But that’s 
not the case. Although the two-year-old company 


N ow that R.E.M. are big enough to spawn a 


may cop a few licks, Dog Gone Records has thus . 


far learned the right lessons from the college- 
radio-darlings’ success. To wit: melody and 
complexity can complement each other, ‘60s pop 
provides groovy inspiration, and guitars are good. 
A sense of fun pervades the whole Dog Gone 
start-up. Side one of each of the label’s LP labels 
features a hound in tall grass; flip the vinyl and see 
just grass and birds. Dog gone. 

Aside from attitudinal similarities, the six bands 
on Dog Gone’s roster range widely in style and 
quality. Fans of the documentary Athens, GA: 
Inside Out will recognize the label’s best-known 
(and first) signing, Athens’s own the Squalls, who 
have produced two releases of consistently good 
pop. Both Rebel Shoes and the more recent No 
Time fit neatly into the playful new Southern-pop 
category shared by Don Dixon and Let's Active: 
kind of non-threatening avant-garde with hooks. 

Dog Gone’s two most recent releases, by Chapel 
Hill’s Snatches of Pink and Iowa City’s Dangtrip- 
pers, far outshine the better-known Squalls. 
Snatches of Pink’s Dead Men picks up where the 
first and finest Rank and File album left off — and 
where the Beat Farmers only occasionally rise to, 
(It also provides a cleaner, punchier delivery of the 
caterwauls first heard on one of Dog Gone’s early 
efforts, the Snatches’ debut, Send in the Clowns). 

Although drummer Sara Romwebber spent 
some time in the much gentler Let’s Active, Dead 


Men is a real rock-guitar lover's album, full of 
country-twanged, hard, fast hitters, a cross be- 
tween the “cow punk” bands that the California 
indie label Slash used to specialize in and the 
Rolling Stones on a loose and dirty night. Singer 
Rank’s nasal snarl has flattened this album's range 
a bit — they focus on funny-bitter blues, and all at 
mid-to-high speed — but the band see the humor 
in their one-note address, 

The Dangtrippers’ Days Between Stations is 
harder to peg, with more variety and subtlety in its 
neo-psychedelic pop. Guitarists Doug Robertson 
and Patrick White still center the album with real 
sounds, but the layered vocals, effects, and overall 
lean production fit this band in with the best of the 
‘60s headtrip revivalists. 

Aside from these three bands’ LPs, Dog Gone 
offers a middling if good-natured bag. Vibrating 
Egg must be the Mojo Nixon & Skid Roper of 
Normaltown (an Athens suburb). Their five-song 
EP, Come On In Here If You Want To, works well 
as a funny one-shot — all raucous, self-conscious- 
ly countrified covers of rock classics from “Whiter 
Shade of Pale” to “Under My Wheels” — but not 
as a long-term ear investment. 

R.E.M. fans will want to know that the single by 
“13111” is actually a one-off project from R.E.M. 
drummer Bill Berry. (Squash the numbers together 
and you get “Bill.”) The A-side, a yokel novelty 
called “My Bible Is the Latest TV Guide,” is 
amusing; the flip side, a brief R.E.M.-ish -run- 
through, is not. The Flat Duo Jets, who also made 
it into Athens, GA: Inside Out, will be Dog Gone’s 
sixth act; their new LP is due this month. If this 
young label can hold to its track record of sweet, 
sometimes funny, never saccharine product, the 
Jets’ record should also be worth a listen, and 
Southern pop may get a notch more respect in the 
process. 

— Clea Simon 








Taking the Fifth 


or, You can’t have too much Mahler 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


an one have too much of a good 
4 thing? In the case of Gustav 

Mahler, my first impulse is 
always to say no. And a trio of new 
releases of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony — 
by Pierre Boulez and the BBC Symphony 
(Nuova Era), Klaus Tennstedt and the 
London Philharmonic (EMI/Angel), and 
Bernard Haitink and the Berlin Philhar- 
monic (Philips) — suggest that, indeed, 
we haven’t yet reached the saturation 
point. 

Even in competition with some 15 
Mahler Fifths in the CD catalogue, these 
three figure to head up the list. Boulez, 
with his clear-eyed iconoclasm, gave us a 
dramatic recording of Mahler's early 
cantata, Das klagende Lied, some 20 
years ago; it has yet to be equaled. This 
Fifth, which was recorded from a live 
performance in 1968, is his first Mahler 
symphony to appear on disc, so it’s more 
than welcome. Tennstedt and Haitink are 
having their second crack at the Fifth. 
Their first attempts, particularly Tenn- 
stedt’s, were already quite good. So 


you'd expect their second efforts to be 
better still. 

Which they are, though they don’t 
quite sweep the boards. Tennstedt’s new 
Fifth is taken from a live performance 
done in December of 1988; his earlier 
version was a studio recording. Both are 
done with the London Philharmonic, and 
in truth there’s not a lot of difference. 

Some problems have been fixed: the 
trumpet triplet in the opening bars is now 


Classical 


played correctly, and the harpist in the 
Adagietto movement now follows the 
orchestra instead of leading it. There’s 
more zip in the last movement, too. Yet I 
miss the Bruno Walter-ish release of 
tension at the end of the funeral march; 
and the sound doesn’t have the impact of 
the studio CD. The big plus here is that 
the earlier performance required two 
CDs, whereas this new one, fractionally 


shorter, fits on a single disc. I wonder 
whether that’s not the real reason EMI 
released it. 

The new Haitink, on the other hand, is 
very different, as you can see by checking 
the timings. At nearly 79 minutes, it’s the 
longest Mahler Fifth ever put on record. 
The recent norm for the Adagietto, 
established by the likes of Karajan and 
Abbado and Levine and Tennstedt, is a 
slow, slow 11-to-12 minutes; Haitink 
here takes almost 14. The rest of the 
performance is built on a similar scale. 

Haitink has always a reputation for 
being solid rather than spectacular. | 
didn’t think he had. much chance of 
sustaining tempos that would tax a 
Furtwangler or a Knappertsbusch, but he 
does. His Adagietto is not an intermezzo 
but a major slow movement, glorious in 
its beauty; and the Scherzo gets the kind 
of breathing room that can leave you 
breathless. What's wanting is Mahlerian 
irony, the right hints of sarcasm and 
parody, trumpets that scorch and sear. 
The combination of Haitink and the late 
Herbert von Karajan’s.ultra-refined Ber- 
lin Philharmonic (Haitink’s earlier Fifth 
was with the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw) is a shade too sensible and 
thoughtful to be ideal. 

The. Boulez turns out to be a collector's 
item rather than a first choice. The opening 
funeral march, even slower than Haitink’s 
or Tennstedt’s, actually sounds like a 


funeral march; it’s one of the best. Yet the 
stormy second subject sounds placid, as if 
Boulez had decided to classicize this 
symphony by adopting Toscanini’s one- 
tempo-per-movement practice. It doesn’t 
work. And if Haitink’s last three move- 
ments are too introspective, Boulez’s hard- 
ly pause to think; in his desire for clarity 
and cogency, he gives away too much of 
the music. By the time he gets to the 
Adagietto, which he whizzes through in a 
world-record 7:37, the performance begins 
to sound like his Parsifal, which one 
reviewer described as “Parsifal goes to 
summer camp.” Naturally the 1968 sound 
suffers by comparison, 

Any collector of Mahler recordings 


‘would be happy to have these new 


releases for their special insights. But if 
you're looking for your first Mahler Fifth, 
I'd suggest the John Barbirolli/Philhar- 
monia reading, just out on a mid-price 
EMI/Angel CD; it’s a noble, heroic 
interpretation that grows with time. For a 
performance that pulls out every stop, to 
the point of being neurotic, you can’t 
beat the Bernstein/Vienna Philharmonic 
redo for Deutsche Grammophon: there’s 
no want of emotional weight, and it’s a 
clear improvement on his ‘60s Columbia 
version. The Christoph von Dohnanyi/ 
Cleveland Symphony performance (Dec- 
ca/London) is an austere, militant read- 
ing that’s less driven than Solti’s and has 
gorgeously sharp sound. 0 


a 
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Tabu Ley Rochereau: the year of Zairean soukous 


Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan: he’s bigger than Delaware, a 
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d boy can he sing. 


- 


Ivo Papasov: mutating klezmer through Sun Ra 





Some world-beating releases 


hat is world music? Here’s a look at some recent 

W releases from parts afar: 

«Ivo Papasov and His Stambolovo Orchestra, 

Orpheus Ascending (Hanibal). Imagine a Gypsy Artie Shaw 

leading his crack band in what sounds like klezmer music 

mutated through Sun Ra. Jazz hounds, check this Bulgarian 
one out. 

e Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, Shahen-Shah (Real World), En 
Concert a Paris, Vols. 1-5 (Harmonia Mundi). The foremost 
performer of Sufi qawwali music from Pakistan, Nusrat is 
bigger than Delaware, and boy can he sing. This is warm, 
intelligent trance music, far too sinewy to be called new age. 
The Real World is a good one-disc intro; the Harmonia Mundi 
offers six hours of the stuff. I love ‘em both. 

¢ Tabu Ley Rochereau, Babeti Soukous (Real World). Along 
with the late Franco, Tabu Ley is the acknowledged founder of 
Zairean soukous, the Congolese rumba offshoot that’s 
impossible not to dance to. This dash through his hits, freshly 
recorded by Peter Gabriel, is the best place to start, but he’s 
been doing a lot of touring lately with a show that’s half Vegas, 
half James Brown frenzy, and 100 percent Heaven. 

e Passion Sources (Real World): A compilation of source 


material and inspirations for Gabriel's Passion, his soundtrack 
for Martin Scorsese’s The Last Temptation of Christ. This is 
useful, if only for getting so much information on one disc: 
qawwali, Senegalese griot, Egyptian wedding songs, and a 
whirling, scary Ethiopian bar band. 
¢ Konbit (A&M). A mixed bag of Haitian music compiled by 
filmmaker Jonathan Demme in tandem with his documentary 
on the country. This LP has caught flack for including only 
songs with political and socially aware lyrics (there’s one about 
vaccinations, for example). If it doesn’t fully represent all its 
country has to offer — and what compilation of music from 
anywhere does? — it still has incredible moments like the 
Magnum Band’s “Liberté.” 
¢ Taarab 4: The Music of Zanzibar/Culture Musical Club 
(Globestyle). This one’s for the adventurous. Zanzibar, off the 
coast of Tanzania, has been smack in the middle of the major 
trade routes for 2000 years. Consequently, the local style of 
taarab music (performed here by one of the many civic music 
groups) is a maddening mix of African, Indian, Chinese, and 
Arabic styles — just about everything but surf music. An 
enchanting, uncategorizable record. 
— TB 





Are we 


the world? 


Pop looks to the 
global village 


by Ty Burr 


year, so I don’t feel I’m going out on 

a limb in asking whether the 1990s 
will finally see the breakthrough of 
world music into the greater American 
consciousness. To put it another way: 
given the changing worldview, can we 
now entertain the notion of Kanda Bongo 
Man’s cracking the Top 10? 

There are conditions that just didn’t 
exist a year ago. Old perspectives have 
become meaningless. The collapse of 
communism in Eastern Europe (and the 
manner in which the Cold War, as a fact 
of daily life, is approaching history) 
means America no longer must feel a 
need to export its culture in the name of 
the free world. 

True, that’s all we’ve known how to do 
since the irivention of Hollywood (the 
sun never sets on Dynasty), and the last 
decade has seen this country’s rigidly 
upheld self-image get more rococo and 
reactionary. But for more and more 
people that image has been realistically 
deflating. And as we come back to earth, 
the things that other cultures do look sort 
of interesting. In other words, Madonna 
will always go mega-platinum in Brazil, 
but in 1989 more than 150,000 Americans 
bought a recording of a Bulgarian 
women’s choir, and that is something 
new. 

The other new condition, of course, is 
that American popular music, the prod- 
uct of a market-driven industry, sucks as 


Music 


at no other time in history. Granted the 
pop audience has always been divided 
between those who want reassurance 
(the majority) and those who want to be 
challenged (everyone else), but the for- 
mer aren’t buying many new records 
these days, and I don’t know anybody in 
the latter group who even bothers to turn 
on the radio. If you want to hear music 
that’s direct, that doesn’t have 28 layers 
of pose, ritual marketing, and irony 
sandwiched between performer and 
listener, for the most part you have to 
look to other countries. 

If you did in 1989, it was a year of 
surprises. The success of the Mystére des 
voix bulgares records caught even the 
Bulgarians’ own label (Nonesuch) off 
guard; it also cleared our ears for other 
Eastern European sounds, like Ivo 
Papasov’s Thracian jazz and the oddly 
Celtic folk of Hungary’s Muzikas. Peter 
Gabriel’s Real World label got off to a 
good start, and Jumbo van Renen’s 
Earthworks imprint continued to be one 
of the savviest compilers around. A lot of 
Africa’s finest — Zaire’s Tabu Ley 
Rochereau and Papa Wemba, Zim- 
babwe’s Thomas Mapfumo — performed 
here. Unfortunately, they rarely ven- 
tured beyond the East Coast. 

It was both the year in which Zairean 
soukous, the single most popular African 
style of the last 30 years, began to catch 
on in America and the year in which 
Franco, the Elvis of soukous, died. North 
African rai music made a smaller splash 
than expected, but it did give us Cheb 
Khaled’s Kutche, an amazing meeting of 
Western studio sheen and down-and- 
dirty Algerian yowling. And of course 
Brazilian music became media-hip again 
via David Byrne, obscuring the point that 
people like Caetano Veloso have made 
and will make great music whether or 
not they get written up in Newsweek. 

What could turn out to be the most 
important development came late in the 
year when Stern’s, the British distributor 
of hard-to-find African imports and an 
all-around cultural center, finally estab- 
lished a US beachhead in New York. Part 
of the increase in the popularity of 
African music in Europe over the last 10 
years comes from Stern’s making such 
records available. With any luck, the 
same thing will happen here. 

So there should be a lot more African 


I t’s been a weird decade and a weirder 




















music around this year. Fine. You'll also 
hear more. about lambada, the Brazilian 
disco style that’s gone to number one in 
France and eight other countries; but 
unless you really miss the hustle or love 
Club Med, you'll want to avoid - it. 
Nonesuch Records will try to break 
Japanese pop star Akiko Yano (Ryuichi 
Sakamoto’s wife), and a lot of labels will 
show interest in Cuba following 
Earthworks’ Sabroso compilation, Real 
World’s Orchestra Reve, and the reissue 
of the lovely, acoustic recording by Silvio 
Rodriguez, Dias y Flores (Carthage). 
Maybe now that Franco is dead, we'll be 
able to buy more of his albums here. And 
of course the products of the Caribbean- 
Paris axis — Antillean zouk, Jamaican 
soca — will keep flooding in. 

In the long run, Kanda Bongo Man 


probably won’t sing “Belle Amie” on | 


American Top 40, but a guy can dream, 
can’t he? Reggae had to wait for Bob 
Marley before it gained mass acceptance; 
maybe soukous or mbaqanga or soca has 
a charismatic synthesist waiting in the 
wings. Although if Féla or King Sunny 
Adé or Youssou N’Dour can’t do it, who 
can? 

And maybe we'll reach the point, by 
the end of the next decade,.where we can 
junk this term “world music.” It’s a 
pointless phrase; it reeks of old guys 
from the British Museum recording 
yodeling ‘Pygmies onto wax cylinders. 
Although it might be useful for-the 
labels, it’s a serious disservice to potential 
audiences: it divides everything into 
“American music” and “non-American 
music,” into “us” and “them,” a split that 
ceasés to make sense the moment you 


Little Stevie’s 





1114 Boylston St., Boston 266-5576 


Before you sit down to 
another meal oozing with 
saturated fat, try some food 
for thought. Think about how 
all that fat will raise the _ 
amount of cholesterol in your 
blood. Think about thick 
layers of cholesterol-laden 
plaque building up along your 
artery walls. Think about 
your arteries becoming dan- 
gerously congested. Think 
about the pain of a heart 
attack. Finally, think about 
dying. It’s enough to make 
you lose your appetite. 


a 


American Heart 
Association 


WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


Franco: he’s the Elvis of soukous 


realize “us” includes British pop but not 
zydeco or salsa. 

There is an underlying bond between 
such different musics as Planxty’s Irish 
reels and Culture Musical Club’s taarab 
and Daniel Misiani’s Benga beat: they’re 
party music for grown-ups. But American 
culture since Presley hasn't been about 
growing up; it’s been about holding onto 
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to your Sunday 


youth, no matter what. You might say 
that the words “world music” are our 
attempt at containment or denial. But 
things change; the phrase contains us 
more than the music. The sooner we 
move beyond it, the sooner we'll realize 
world music also includes New Kids on 
the Block. 

Or, as Brian Cullman, creator and co- 


with 


The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 


Sundays 
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host of the globetrotting, syndicated Bug 
Radio series, says, “In the ‘90s, with any 
luck, we won't be talking about Algerian 
music or Indian music or Greek music 
but actually debating the relative merits 
of Ched Khaled, Bappi Lahiri, and 
Annabouboula. That's if we’re lucky. On 
the other hand, we may be listening to 
Japan’s answer to Tiffany.” 
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Bird he 


never was 


Frank Morgan 
is his own man 


by Jim Macnie 


irtually every time you read alto 
V saxist Frank Morgan’s name 
somewhere, it is followed by an 
allusion to 20th-century jazz icon Charlie 
Parker. What a drag. Morgan, arguably 
the most expressive and therefore most 
captivating of all today’s working alto 
players (if it weren’t for Benny Carter's 
ever-potent talent, there wouldn't be 
anything to argue over), is his own man. 
A few swings through Mood Indigo 
(Antilles), Morgan’s new masterwork, 
should tell you the same. It should tell 
you how a lifetime of playing can 
produce some deeply personal con- 
clusions, and how the commonplace can 
become rarefied in the right hands. It 
should reveal how drastically stereo- 
types can obscure the truth. In the 
mainstream press, Morgan is hailed as 
the last great bebopper, but Mood Indigo 
tells us he’s more. 
Throughout the record, the saxist 
screws around with that venerable style’s 


knotty tenets — extending them, twisting 
them, whatever. As with Parker, the’ off- 
the-cuff feel to his fleet fingerings belies 
a predetermined order, but the way 
Morgan links his locomotive trills is 
daunting; this music sounds like the 
work of a cunning modernist. Yet at 56, 
with a score of experiences behind him, 
he is a weirdo you can relate to, for the 
gorgeous caprices that give his work its 
excitement serve an impeccable logic. 
There is nothing indiscriminate about 
Frank Morgan’s dodgy fancies. 

It’s not as if the Parker comparisons 
were unwarranted. Morgan, who came 
up in California during the late ‘40s, was 
knocked for the same loop as most other 
hornmen (and instrumentalists of all 
stripes) when he heard Bird’s florid vigor. 
Bebop became Morgan’s home turf, and 
the saxist discovered the terrors of junk 
— another Parker calling card — as he 
walked its competitive streets. He spent 
decades traipsing in and out of prison, 
regaled as the hippest of the hornmen in 
lock-up. But when he landed outside, he 
realized that freedom can beget its own 
set of frustrations: insecurity and dis- 
placement. These dilemmas were dealt 
with in his playing, but so were jubilation 
and love. The balance of those elements 
informed his sound. 

During his string of records for the 
Contemporary label, which began in ‘85, 
Morgan’s command of Parker's language 
was obvious. Through setting after set- 
ting — the Cedar Walton trio, the McCoy 
Tyner trio, a full record of Bird songs, a 
livé set entitled Bebop Lives! (which is 
also his greeting when he answers the 
phone) — his confidence was bolstered. 
Although each outing was filled with 
well-worn jazz vehicles, his horn lines 
were straying more than a tad from the 
style’s expected wrinkles. 

In other words, their historical frame- 
work made them that much more 
startling. Morgan’s run-on_ sentences 
may speak with the glee of Parker's 
tongue, but his placement of phrases and 
the dynamics he imbues them with is 
decidedly contemporary. Let his cottony 
exclamations wash over your ears and 
you might hear the fortified lilt of bop. 
Pay a bit more attention and you'll hear a 
man who has been cooped up for the 
major part of a, lifetime now jumping 
fences, inventing new ways to laugh. 
There are times when he’s over-effusive, 
yet it’s hard to scoff at his gibberish; 
there’s just too much joy in it. 

It’s his rampant positivism that exudes 
from Mood Indigo. Beyond the devastat- 
ing control that Morgan has over his 
instrument, beyond the wise arrangement 
of tracks, beyond the ease with which the 
players interact, there is a sincere exhilar- 
ation that sails along between the notes. 
Even in its most dashing, flighty mo- 
ments, there’s a warmth. 

That's the Morgan touch. Listen to him 


PHOTOS BY MARK MORELLI 


‘ play maintains a 


Even in the most dashing moments, th 


trade fours with Wynton Marsalis at the 
end of Coltrane’s “Bessie’s Blues” and 
you'll hear how lessons in humanity can 
be passed along. Eloquence shouldn’t 
negate power. So the game Of tag the two 
brawny cool. 
Elsewhere, Morgan proves to be one of 
our top ballad players. A duet with 
pianist George Cables on “Polka Dots 


* and Moonbeams” finds his unblemished 


“flutter languishing here, darting about 
there. In between, as Cedar Walton 
mentioned on a past record, he “fondles” 
the phrases. 

Producer John Snyder says that his 
“assignment” was to take the saxist out 
of the bebop realm and make a record 
that would be easily distinguishable from 
his others. Contextually varied — the 
rhythm section of bassist Buster 
Williams, drummer Al Foster, and Cables 
appears in trios, quartets, and, with the 
addition of Marsalis and pianist Ronnie 
Matthews, quintets — Mood Indigo 
flows through a series of popular, even 
cliché’d, tunes chosen for their melodic 
beauty as much as for their improvisa- 
tional possibilities. 

Morgan enjoys melodies because he 


ere’s warmth. 


licks every note behind the ear, gives it a 
smooch, a tickle. They wind up going 
from sweet nothings to sweet some- 
things, ornate rather than austere. The 
lyricism in “This Love of Mine” runs 
away from the way’ bebop lines are 
usually played. 

Like Sonny Rollins or Dexter Gordon, 
Morgan thinks up new ways for the tune 
to proceed. This confuses some listeners 
— the other day I even heard him 
deemed a fraud. Yet even as he’s stuffing 
his choruses full of flurries, he stops to 
see where he can bump up against his 
partners. The resulting friction keeps 
things earthy; Morgan is a blues man to a 
degree. Bird may cast the longest 
shadow, but check the Johnny Hodges 
and even Lou Donaldson grit in the 
saxist’s pliant trills. 

The term sensualist has been resurrec- 
ted of late, and Morgan, with his lush, 
bulbous tone, fits the bill nicely. Having 
scammed and ripped off for a living, 
having weathered the physical ramifica- 
tions of junk, the saxist creates a kind of 
Valhalla with his horn, a space he feels at 
home in. He stumps for world harmony 
in a verbal closing track on Mood Indigo, 


but it simply reiterates what he has said 
musically throughout the record. 

It's this kind of reassurance and 
comfort that has made Morgan’s name a 
watchword on the scene and drawn a 
multitude of listeners his way. If classi- 
cism was the prevalent sound of the jazz 
‘80s, it’s not hard to understand why 
audiences, especially at mainstream 
nightclubs like Cambridge’s Regattabar, 
are enthralled by Morgan’s interpreta- 
tions. Older listeners who frequent such 
establishments are as impressed by the 
delicacies and finesse as they are by the 
musi¢’s visceral tendencies. Instead of 
the formal nods to a glorified past that 
some young instrumentalists offer, Mor- 
gan’s playing supplies first-hand info. 

You can spot the difference. Older 
players are proving that experience can 
count, and Morgan, with his full dis- 
closure of feelings, reaffirms that there’s 
nothing old-fashioned about passion. 
Jazz is about ideas and sound, as Bird 
well knew, but it’s also about in- 
dividualistic notions and distinctions of 
personality. As Frank Morgan toys with 
the internals of any given tune, he proves 
this time and time again. O 
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THIN MAN AT 10:00 


Nick and Nora Charles THE THIN MAN 


take on the criminal Saturday 
world with incompa- 10:00pm 





rable style, wit and 


cunning, as Channel 2 
presents the first of the 
six Thin Man films. 
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Create Your Own Environment 


Brookline Magy Brand New Live/Work 

Space Units from 1117-1400 sq. 
ft. Includes garage, ski lights, new 
K&B, 15° ceilings, roof rights & much 
more! Rent or own $1300-1700 iy 
month or priced from $155,000- 
199,000 For private showing call Scott 
Helter at Wilk Properties 739-2900. 











A Benefit for the 
Boston Theatre District Association 


Friday January 19, 1990 
Wang Center for the Performing Arts 
8 PM-1AM 








Dancing to the music of 
Dick Johnson's Swing Shift 
and Blue Heaven 


$25 in advance; $30 at the door 
Complimentary hors d'oeuvres, cash bar 


Festive Attire 














CAMERA LOTTERY DAILY AT 1 PM! 
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pase oN Side aR ANE o Yes, I would like to attend The Champagne 
108 WA Dealer infos (617) 248-0779 Gala atthe WangCenter —. 


Please send me tickets at $25.00 each 
I cannot attend, but enclose a donation of $ 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
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i] 4 
| TELEPHONE DAY 

TELEPHONE EVENING 

Checks should be made payable to 
The Boston Theatre Distri 


216 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02116 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL 338-6643 
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THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY : P ink Floyd Return 10 The Dark side 
CALL 536-5390 © 


















“Pink Floyd: The Dark Side” now showing Fri., Sat. at 10:00 pm. Also showing now “Summer of '69," 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. at 8:30 pm; “Grateful Dead,” Sun. at 8:30 pm; “Laser Zodiac,” Fri-Sun. at 5:30 pm. 
Advance tickets available by calling 617-523-6664. H 
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Brian Gillespie, Tom Moran, Reid Paley, Dave Doremus of the Five: the raw smell of adventure 


High Five 


Plus Bo-Town Does Motown and “Def in Dorchester’ 


by Ted Drozdowski 
or a few years in the mid ‘80s, two 


Boston bands danced in the dark as . 


few others ever have or will. One 
was Uzi, who aimed their fists 
simultaneously at the head and the gut. 
Fronted by poet-guitarist Thalia Zedek, 
the band mated dissonant-yowl-with- 
polyrhythms to expressive, image-laden 
songs whose hooks were often pure 


scnics: tapes of a slow-dripping faucet, , 


deep-tolling bells, pealing otherworldly 
guitar. 

And Zedek, painfully shy in inter- 
views, used the stage to exorcise her 
demons, singing quietly about, for exam- 
ple, an unrequited love, then screaming 
to convey the heights of madness to 
which unsated desire had driven her. 
Although Zedek has gone on to Live 
Skull, and other alumni have stayed in 
Boston to found the risky bands Cxema 
and A Scanner Darkly, Uzi left only one 
LP as an epitaph, Sleep Asylum (Home- 
stead), which was released post- 
humously. 

The same has now happened for the 
Five, the other dark dervish of Boston’s 
mid decade, who disbanded in August 
1987. Although more of a rock band than 
Uzi, the Five also had the raw smell of 
adventure. How bellicose and tortured 
would singer Reid Paley become? Where 
would the crazy, scrambling guitar in 
“All Right’ lead the other players? What 
new darkness would drummer Brian 
Gillespie and bassist Dave Doremus find 
in their malevolent rhythms? Some of the 
answers can still be found in the just- 
released The Five (BEM), which was 
recorded in March 1986 and February 
1987 by producer Lou Giordano. 

As a band, the Five were obsessed with 
obsession, and they took a clear, cold- 
hearted world view. “You say you like 
the looks of me/But that’s because you‘re 
blind,” Paley growls when he adopts the 
role of the drink-ravaged narrator of the 
opening cut, “The Long Haul.” 
Gillespie’s drums add a convincing push 
to the belligerence of “No Regrets,” 
shoving the sentiment in your face. And 
live favorites like “All The Way” and 
“All Right” — the former riding 
Doremus’s serpentine bump and the 
latter a playground for Moran’s most 
daring guitar inclinations and Paley’s 
schoolyard-bully attitude — have been 
translated to vinyl with their throbbing 
menace intact. 

Paley was the band’s sole singer, and 
the mixture of aggression and desper- 
ation that came from his throat was 
responsible for much of the Five's 
starkness and stridency. Tunes as plead- 
ing as “Pray for Me,” as pathetically 
demanding as “When Yr Done,” and as 
lyrically disorienting as “Sacred Heart” 


(which uses images of Christ, insanity, 
and bloody death as psychic flashcards) 
helped create an aura of brooding 
danger, the feeling that all equilibrium 
was off. And on nights when Moran, 
Doremus, and Gillespie locked in, as they 
do on The Five, they crackled like a 
kerosene-soaked bonfire. 

- These days Paley’s still around Boston, 
Still looking for anothér band. Gillespie's 
also here, though he’s played with 
Busted Statues and My Life with the 
Thrill Kill Cult since the Five’s. demise. 
Doremus is back in Washington, his 
hometown, and Moran has moved back 
to Pittsburgh, which the Five had aban- 
doned in 1984. Boston, says Paley, was 
the only city the quartet’s members could 
agree on moving to. They thought that 
the college market would provide steady 
gigs, and they were eager to cut the 10- 
hour road trip from Pittsburgh to New 
York down to four-plus-change. 

Given that the band had released a 
single (“Excite Me”/“Napalm Beach”) 
and the three-song Act of Contrition EP 
in Pittsburgh (which included a cover of 


LESLIE SARA 


Condo Pygmies: ready for the Temptations? 





“Angel of the Morning” that got airplay 
on a local Top 40 station), and had even 
appeared on the Iron City’s version of 
PM Magazine, it did seem that a move to 
a more metropolitan area would yield 
more good things, including a record 
deal. Instead the Five found themselves 
swimming against the tide of a scene 
smitten with garage rock, and they were 
too leprously odd for the talent scouts of 
major labels. They got no further than 
the occasional headlining gig at T.T. the 
Bear's and Green Street Station. 

Had the Five hung on, they might have 
persevered, for today big record com- 
panies have lost their fear of signing raw, 
provocative acts. Consider Bullet La- 
Volta’s berth on RCA’s roster, or 
Lemonheads’ pact with Atlantic, or the 
fact that Skinny Puppy have remained 
on a major label for more than one 
record, But seven years of scrapping is a 
long time. At least with the release of The 
Five, the band now have a fittingly artful 
tombstone. 

* * * 


BO-TOWN UPDATE. It was roughly a 


year ago that Mickey O'Halloran, 
Michail Glassman, and A.J. Wachtel 
started asking local bands to submit 
tapes for a compilation to follow up their 
Boston Does the Beatles (Fast Track). The 
album, they said, would be called Bo- 
Town Does Motown, a tribute to the 
sound Berry Gordy sold to America. And 
there’d be some room for Stax and the 


Memphis thang, too. 


Some 80 tapes later, the record is now 
being mastered in New York; with a little 
luck, it should be available in February. It 
will hold 19 songs by 19 local groups. 
Among the bands and tunes: the Band 
That Time Forgot, “Reflections,” or- 
iginally done by the Supremes; George 
Leh & the Rockin’ Shoes, Wilson Pick- 
ett’s “Mustang Sally”; former New Man 
frontman Scott Gilman, Ann Peebles’s “I 
Can’t Stand the Rain”; Lady Luck, 
Aretha Franklin’s “Think”; Stone Soup, 
the Tempts’ “I Can’t Get Next to You”; 
Condo Pygmies, “Get Ready” (also by 
the Temptations); Boston Baked Blues, 
“Ain't Too Proud To Beg” (the Tempts 
again). 

Also: Taylor Made, Al Green’s “Let's 
Stay Together’; Motor City Rhythm 
Kings, Johnnie Taylor's “I’m Trying”; Joe 
Harvard’s 500 TV (featuring Treat Her 
Right's Jim Fitting and Mark Sandman), 
War’s “Low Rider’; PJ. & the 
Soulshakers (with Cxema’s Danny Lee 
on drums), Otis Redding’s “I Got the 
Will”; the J.P. Horns, J.B.’s “Cold Sweat”; 
the Beachmasters, Ben E. King’s “I Who 
Have Nothing”; Maxilla (featuring ex- 
Underachievers Cilla and Bob 


‘MacKenzie), Marvin Gaye's “Wonderful 


One”; Childhood, Wilson Pickett’s “In 
the Midnight Hour’; Happy Campers, 
the Supremes’ “My World Is Empty”; 
and Michaels Messina, Al Green's “Take 
Me to the River.” 
~ * * 

DORCHESTER GOES DEF. A new label 
and production company, United Bam- 
boo, has been started by rapper Maurice 
Thomas and partner Nathan Tyler. 
Thomas is a veteran of the local rap scene 
whose work in the crew Ultimate GQ 
appeared on the Boston Goes Def 
compilation. Tyler has worked as an 
assistant and bodyguard for Evelyn King, 
Roy Ayers, Superlover C, and Bobby 
Brown. “We're looking for kids that want 
to go places and stay out of trouble,” says 
Thomas. “Our production company. is 
oriented toward a clean, positive image: 
anti drugs and alcohol.” 

United Bamboo’s first hurrah is a revue 
scheduled for the Jazz & Juice Bar, on Blue 
Hills Avenue in Dorchester, on January 
13. The show will feature the work of the 
fledgling outfit’s staff DJs — including 13- 
year-old Gerald Sylvia, a/k/a Jammin’ 
Gerald — and a host of rappers including 
Thomas. With the help of engineer/pro- 
ducer William Bias and producer Mitch 
Stewart, the Bamboo gang plans to release 
a compilation LP. “It'll be like Boston 
Goes Def, but broader,” says Thomas. 
“Our music will range from pop to R&B to 
reggae to gospel.” “Once we find it,” adds 
Tyler. O 
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Without polemical bite or a sense of outrage 





Un-fabulous Voyage 


Christy Moore strays off course 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


olitical folk music is alive in 
P Ireland, thanks in large part to 

Christy Moore. To fans in his 
homeland and over here, Moore is the 
epitome of the folksinger as working- 
class hero. For 20 years he’s been 
protesting corporate greed and the ex- 
ploitation of working people, the sub- 
jugation of women and minorities, and 
the shabby way governments and re- 
ligious institutions treat the people who 
place their faith in them. 

With his cropped hair, pugnacious 
face, scruffy beard,.and stocky build, 
Moore is an Irish Evéryman: no threat to 
anyone — until he opens his mouth and 
starts to sing. One Moore song about a 
government cover-up of a deadly night- 
chib fire was banned from the Irish 
airwaves, and the album it was on, The 
Spirit of Freedom, was pulled from 
distribution in that country. 

Yet there’s more to Moore than 


. politics. He’s also been a major force in 


the revitalization of traditional Irish 
music and its integration with modern 
forms and instruments through his solo 
efforts and the collaborations he has 
been part of, including the popular Irish 
bands Planxty and Moving Hearts. In 
Ireland he’s almost a god, and his 
appearances on this continent before 
theater audiences comprising Irish immi- 
grants, children of immigrants, and 
contemporary folk fans generate the type 
of enthusiasm usually reserved for 
stadium-level rock stars. 

They may be less enthusiastic, how- 
ever, about Moore’s new album. Voyage 
(Atlantic) is certainly musically adven- 
turous, though the players, including 
producer/guitarist/synthesist Donal 
Lunny and guitarist Declan Sinnott, are 
mostly. old hands. The verses on the 
opening cut, “Mystic Lipstick,” are pure 
reggae. “Missing You,” which opens the 
second side, features a healthy dose of 
Elmore James-ish slide guitar. “The 
Night Visit,” the only traditional song on 
the album, is given a rockabilly treatment 
with a harmonica intro right off a Bonnie 
Raitt track. Lunny, probably the most 
prolific and intelligent producer/player 
in contemporary Celtic music, is known 
for tasteful electronic backgrounds, and 
on this album he widens his vocabulary 
of synthesizers and samplers to good 
effect. 

But there is little of the polemical bite 
or the sense of outrage that Moore is 
famous for. Perhaps in an effort to 
broaden his audience (whether this was 
his idea or Lunny’s or Atlantic's is hard to 
say), he includes Elvis Costello’s “The 
Deportees’ Club” and also has Costello 
sing back-up on another track-The song, 
about an encounter with a faceless 
woman in a bar in an unnamed foreign 
city, has a sense of cynicism and despair 
that doesn’t fit Moore’s strong character 
at all. And the 17,000th rendition of the 
late Ewan McColl’s “The First Time Ever 


I Saw Your Face,” though pretty, says 
nothing new about the song or the 
singer. 

The title tune, an ode to domestic bliss 
(“Life is an ocean/Love is a boat/In 
troubled waters it keeps us afloat’), 
seems to be aimed at the Saturday- 
morning Irish AM-radio crowd. It’s the 
sort of corn that Silly Wizard’s Andy 
Stewart, an unabashed romantic, can get 
away with, yet from Moore it just sounds, 
well, silly. The only really strong cuts on 
the album are two songs about women: 
“Musha, God Help Her“ uses an ironic, 
gossipy tone to condemn a sociéty that 
won't help its own at any level; and 
“Middle of the Island,” the only song on 
the album that Moore had any part in 
writing, is an electronic dreamscape 
about a teenager who, alone in a field, 
dies in childbirth; it features a_hair- 
raising background vocal by Sinéad 
O’Connor. 

Christy Moore records for WEA Ire- 
land, the Emerald Isle division of the 
Warner entertainment megalith. And it 
may be the course of that relationship, 
now six albums old (not counting a 
homonymous compilation LP released 
last year and available only in America), 
that has made Voyage perhaps the 
dullest LP Moore has yet put out. 

Voyage is the first new Moore record- 
ing that is being distributed in America 
by the parent corporation. Until last year, 
the US arm of WEA wanted nothing to 
do with him, and so his albums like The 
Time Has Come, Ride On, and Ordinary 
Man were distributed here by Green 
Linnet Records, an independent label 
based in Connecticut that specializes in 
contemporary Celtic music. In return for 
handling Moore’s records, Green Linnet 
got WEA to agree to distribute its own 
recordings in Ireland, Britain, and 
Canada. 

But that arrangement ended when 
WEA decided to put the compilation 
album together and release it in the US 
on its Atlantic label. As of this past 
summer, Green Linnet could no longer 
distribute Moore's records, and the small 
company is now in charge of its own 
foreign distribution. Atlantic, according 
to its publicity department, has no plans 
to re-issue the earlier Moore albums that 
Green Linnet once distributed, and 
neither does any other US division of 
WEA. 


Perhaps Atlantic is trying to create a — 


new Christy Moore, one more palatable 
to American audiences. If so, then this 
Voyage is going in the wrong direction, 
and the record company is callously 
denigrating the legacy of an important 
artist. The album's release signals the 
disappearance of the old Christy Moore, 
as his earlier LPs vanish from folk bins 
and neighborhood record shops, becom- 
ing available only in the import sections 
of the largest chain stores. It’s a trag- 
edy. 0 
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Present New Artists 
On Sale Through January 


$62. 










FEATURING: 
“HAMMER SWINGS DOWN” 
“THE KID GOES WILD” 
“BANG GO THE BELLS” 
4RiSTA. 
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pd Ne ete ted magi bg 5S ghedbedbe 
istinct possibility length of NFC games 
this season. 
aete ees The 49ers take the 
Bowl, Mike T rules the ring, the 


m.) 
4:00 (5) The Decade in Sports. One Winter 
CU - went well; the other didn't. Plus more. 


Pookball. The Minnesota versus the 
oon rancisco 49ers in the first NFC semifinal. 
Special half-time entertainment extravaganza: the 
University of Michigan marching band will pillory 
the ref who made the holding call against the 
Wolverines in the last quarter of the Rose Bowl. 
The Adventures of Banzai 


ighth Dimension (movie). Director 
W.D. Richter’s jumbled 1984 pulp-fiction anti- 
spoof, starring Peter Weller, John Lithgow, Jeff 
Goldblum, Ellen Barkin, and Christopher Lioyd. For 
cultists with A age attention spans. (Until 6 p.m.) 
6:00 (44) Made for Each Other (movie). James 
Stewart and Carole Lombard star as a hard-luck 
couple in this 1939 domestic drama. (Until 7:30 


.m.) 
9:30 (44) Brief Encounter (movie). David Lean's 
1945 film version of Noel ard’s one-act play 
Still Life, starring Celia Johnson and Trevor 
Howard. Down by the station, early in the morning, 
see the two people who don't even know each 
other fall in love. a 9p.m.) 5 
8:00 (2) Great Railway Journeys of the World: 
Coast to Coast. The start of a repeated seven- 
parter in which famous writers take major train trips 
throughout the world. Tonight Ludovic Kennedy 
takes the Broadway Limited trom Penn Station to 
Segal then hops the Zephyr to Frisco. (Until 9 


m.) 

8: 00 (38) The Andromeda Strain (movie). Arthur 
Hill and David Wayne star in a 1971 adaptation of 
Michael Crichton’s medical-sci-fi novel about 
1050 pam) from outer space. Above average. (Until 
10: 
9:30 day We Wolf Trap Salutes Victor Borge: An 80th 

Birthday Celebration. Repeated from last week. 
Everyone from Robert Merrill to Buddy Hackett 
shows up to salute the always-entertaining Danish 
piano clown. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) The Thin Man (movie). Boston’s newest 
oldies station kicks off a six-week run of ancient 
light detective yarns based on the novels of Dashiell 

ammett. William Powell and Myrna Loy star as 
Nick and Nora Charles. Note: Powell Yall (Nick) isn't the 
Thin Man; Hollywood just named the series after 
the crux of the first episode. From 1934. To be 
150. (58) Out Sunday at Bs p.m. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

(movie). Sean Connery plays 

be seed pan dispatched to = law and order to 
a moon of Jupiter. Also starring Peter Boyle. (Until 


1 a.m.) 
11:30 (2) How Green Was Valley movie). How 
green was it, Johnny? John Ford's 1941 adaptation 
of Richard Llewellyn’s novel about life in and out of 
a Welsh mining town. Starring Roddy McDowall, 
Walter Pidgeon, Maureen O'Hara, and Barry 
Fitzgerald. (Until 1:30 a.m.) 

Midnight (56) Out of the Past (movie). Robert 
Mitchum is a private eye, Kirk Douglas is a mobster, 
Jane Greer and Rhonda Fleming ensure the right 
noir atmosphere. From 1947. (Until 2 p.m.) 


SUNDAY 


12:30 (7) Football. The Los Angeles Rams versus 
the New York Giants in the second NFC semifinal. 
1:00 (2) rospect of snow. 

2) the in Man (movie). Repeated from 
Saturday at 10 p.m. 

00 (4) Football. The phone ak a Steelers versus 
the Denver Broncos in the second AFC semifinal. 
And perhaps more snow. Actually, last week's 
Houston-Pittsburgh wildcard game was about the 
only exciting contest we're likely to see this year. 
Sometimes a little give-and-take makes a game 
worth watching. 

4:00 (7) Basketball. UCLA versus Louisville. 

Hd (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Buffalo 
bres. 

7:30 (44) Superchief. Great title. A profile of US 

Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl Warren, who 

nee the judicial branch from 1953 to 1969. (Until 


8: 3:50 (2) Heartbreak Ridge (movie). Clint Eastwood 
stars as an asshole Marine drill sarge who 
undergoes a massive personality shift in an attempt 
to recapture his ex-wife. Also starring Marsha 
Mason, Everett McGill, Moses Gunn, and Eileen 
Heckart. (Until 11:05 p.m. What is this? The Ted 
Turner influence?) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: After the War: 
Friends and Enemies. The first of eight episodes of 
a Frederic Raphael-scripted series following three 
generations over the 25 years after 1942. (Until 10 





p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Drug Wars: The Camarena Story, part one. 
Craig T. Nelson stars in a based-in- fact drama 
about US efforts to smoke out the coke kingpins in 
Colombia. More on Monday and Tuesday, starting 
at 9 p.m. (Until approximately 10:45 p.m. 

9:00 (7) Murder in Black and White (movie). 
Richard Crenna revives his role as NYC cop Frank 
Janek. Also oy se Diahann Carroll. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:45 (4) The Drug War Leegy tibetan. ha Babe 
two-part NBC-News report on the re ¢ 

war. More on Monday, following the 


instaliment of the Fos, 3, fars drama. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) The Ca: of Sherlock Holmes: The 


Case of the ay listen olen coi Leslie Howard’s son 
Ronald stars as H. Marion 
Crawford's Watson in a "500 bones’ series based on the 





Buck bat Cie Goesweivee. Ges ae 
pep ey bine mira: Bead rags weet age 
on the Vanished Detective. Another episode 
Midnight Ask the Manager. Can Dan Berkery 
“Three Stooges Song’? What 
with take to got him to try? Until 12:30 a.m.) 
MONDAY 





swooned. 
He made Doris Day famous. A us A him bio of bio of this likable 
and not terribly talented leading man. Thomas lan 
Griffith stars, a with William R. Moses and 
Daphne Ashbrook. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (7) Newhart. CBS counter-programs drugs 
and Rock with Stephanie's baby. We suppose if 
you've been ee this all season, you're not 
going to stop now. The hitch is Michael's video 
camera, which Stephanie won't let him bring into 
the delivery room. if there had been videocams in 
the 50s, would Lucy have let Desi shoot the birth of 
Little Ricky? (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
10:45 (4) War Tonight. More NBC News 
on the progress of interdiction. (Until 11 p.m.) 


TUESDAY 


7:30 (56) Basketball. The Celts versus the New 
300 2 Nets. 

(2) Nova: Poison in the Rockies. A report on 
the effects on mining pollution on the Western 
water seek. (Until 9 p.m.) 

~ jassacre at Central High (movie). The 
new kid on the block decides to stop gang terrorism 
at his high school by rubbing out the bullies. Derrel 
Maury stars with Andrew Stevens and Kimberly 
Beck. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Basketball. BC vereye Notre Dame. 
9:00 (2) The American Battle for 
Wilderness. Rehashing oe conservation con- 
troversy — the debate over a 1913 dam project in 
Yosemite National Park. To be repeated 


Wednesday at ~ oe. ta «shy 10 p.m.) 

(00 (4) Drug W: Camarena Story, part 
three ‘conelaten. (Until 11 ‘phe m.) 
9:00 (7) La Bamba (movie). Lou Comers Phillips, 
Esai Morales, Rosana ny ind Elizabeth Pena 








$5 


pened Bae 3653 sche acterize wh Row 
January 1, a lot of people are 

the greedy bastards get away with ~ a lot. But 
Louis won't bio ar that. Isn’t it about time 
someone mounted effort 
against Romania? (until midnight.) 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) National Geographic Special: Amazon: 
Land of the Flooded Forest. So don't build near the 
water. eyes 9 p.m.) 

8:30 (44) Alaska’s Killer Whales: Between Worlds. 
More bad news from the nature front. People are 
intruding on th’ 49th state’s whale population, with 
oe YY ramifications. yet 9 p.m. 


200 (2) 
US and Canadian Reakien etna “ia30 pm) in the modern 
and Latin er. aig 10: 
11:00 (2) The American E 
Wilderness. Repeated from Tececuy a at op. p.m. 











THURSDAY 





unusual circumstances, and Rumpole defends the 
deceased's wife. (Until 10 p.m.) 





. FRIDAY 


8:00 (25) Bad ie). Rough justice in the 
weno: aise omoeenT ania Gear Penn, 





kidnapping demons. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (56) Catch-22 (movie). Bringi Joseph 
Heller's inside-out novel about the ai forces in 
WW2 Italy to the silver screen took forever. And 
when it finally happened, nobody was sure whether 
it worked or not. The all-star cast doesn't hurt: Alan 
Arkin, Martin Balsam, Art Garfunkel, Jack Gilford, 
Richard Benjamin, Bob Newhart, Tony Perkins, Jon 
Voight, Martin Sheen, and Orson Welles. Directed 
by Mike Nichols; from 1970. (Until 10:15 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Dave Powers and JFK. One-time Kennedy 
aide Dave Powers reviews his years in local and 


national Until 10 
Bry ‘G fThe Painters’ Wore: Gioria: Changing Cons- 


Painting and the Public That's some title. A six-part 
lestern 


serine Se ine the influences on Wi pop Raping 

11:30 (2) Uneasy Neigh ir renert ‘oe 
: on 

tension West Coast 


between rich 
migrant workers. (Until midnight.) 
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Dumptruck play at.Club II 5 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215 at least one week before the issue in 
which it would appear. We can’t take any 
listings over the phone. There is no charge, but 
your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. include the time of the event (or the 
hours that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the event, 
how much it costs, and a phone number that can 
be published. Specify whether admission is free; 
listings will not be published without price 
information. If the information is for an event or 
exhibit lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like the 


WEEK’S ISSUE. To be considered for “Hot Tix,” 
the deadline is a week earlier; to be considered 
for ‘Next Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 





BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 





MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 


aturday. — 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Cantrage “Zorba's Night” dinner show, with 
Panos Bebedelis. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
“Retail Hell Party.” 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 
Rowes Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. in the 
Captain's Piano Bar: nightly sing-alongs with 
Richard Carpenter and Arthur S. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. The Slaves, Shack. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Epistrophy Jazz. 

CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco-St., Bos- 
ton. Mass, the Tears, Trash , Thrust. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Jennifer Johnston, Robin Field, 
Rena Wade. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Roll with it, A is A, Johnny Groove. 
COMMODORE PUB (508-922-5590), 45 Enon St., 
Beverly. Terri Conrad and Friends. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6496), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Pianist Mark Bornfieid. 

DERINGER’S (508-583-2710), 45 Emerson Ave., 
Brockton. Big Bad Wolf. 

DOC’S PLACE (734-5126), 53 Northampton St., 
Boston. Jose Ramos and the Special Blend 
Band. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Duke Robillard. 








EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 


Rd., Billerica. ¥; 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St. New- 
buryport. The Movers. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Robin Lane and the Chartbusters, Bive 
House. . 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Call for information. 
HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Some- 
rville. Animal Train. 
JOSYLN’S (508-443-0899), Rte. 27, Sudbury. 
pret 

JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. T.H. and the Wreckage, the Pigs, the 





Crosbys. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. 
In Julien: pianist David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Pianists Mark Andersen, 
Ellen White, Richard Gildea: 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., Cam- 
bridge. Progressive and alternative dance music. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil 


Hall Marketplace, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist John. 


Mulroy. 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 


Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Greek music. 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. MacMurphys. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
At 3 p.m., Robi and John (live acoustic music). 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Sun Ra and His Intergalactic Arkestra 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS — 22 
South St., Westborough. Plain 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), fos Farms Ter- 
race Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non- 
smoking and non-alcoholic club with dance 
music. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 
Brookline. Steve Tapper and Audie Bridges. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. ‘Music Seen,” a live concert by local bands 
(videotaped for television). 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Paul Gerimiah. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
The Neighborhoods, Johnny and the Jumper 


‘ Cables, Chloroform Kate 


REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Tito Puente Latin Jazz 


All-Stars 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Kenny Burrell. 
THE TAM (277-0962), 1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline. Scott the Cat Anderson, the Billy 
Coover Band. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At 5 p.m., 
free cabaret show. At 11 p.m., “Rememberings,” 
with cabaret singers Mike Palter and Lynne 
Jackson. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. The Bosstones, Scat- 
terfield, Savage Garden. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Freedom of Expression. 
WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Steve 
Soares Quartet and Tanya Hart. in the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Boilley. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Ben Mutchier. 
ae ee ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
Harlow St., Worcester. Cail for information. 

ZANEAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 

o Continued on page 24 


13853 Beacon St. 









Fri., Jan. § 
R&B Guitarist Extraordinaire 
DUKE ROBILLARD 
Sat. a a 


steve tm Hug Tim Huge S SMITH 


spect conti ae (9:30) 
Thurs., Jan. 11 
HEAVY METAL 
HORNS BAND 
z oo ae a Party 
the BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
with XANNA DON'T & THE WILLIN' 


















N79 e 


Tues., Jan. 9 


MAX * 
RIDGEWAY 






"A Sa ices eater 
SUGAR RAY AND THE 
BLUETONES 
with the PART TIME LOVERS 






808 meet » Boston 232-2191 
nr. Brookline Village) 












Fri, Jan. 5 
ROLL WITH IT 
AIS A- JOHNNY GROOVE 







NEIGHBORHOODS 
JOHNNY & THE JUMPER CABLES 
CHLOROFORM KATE 


Benet Ae ee ene 










See EATS 


Bias Release for 
THE VAR 
with guests ZUG ZUG 
GRAND THEFT AUTO 
in the Balcony: REBECCA LULU 











DUMPTRUCK 
TANK! FLIP 



















Sun., Jan. 7, 4-7 p.m. 
THE ‘GEORGE JOE PUBLIC - THE LIKE 
LEVAS GROUP it's their last local stow tor austile 





THE RAI NDOGS 





























Wed., Jan. 10 

BROKEN IMAGE « JOHNNY COLA prey wtb PM 
THE ATTICS roa rday, , Jan. 13 
Thurs., Jan. 11 Special 2 a.m. siowiaie 
NOTICE A. 


























SUaMESION ROUTE penny aay 
Fri., Jan. 12 
the INCREDIBLE CASUALS woot moO zLLA 
TWO BACKYARDS - THREE HOUR TOUR in the baicony: An acoustic show with THURSTON & LYNCH 
Upcoming Rat Events: 1/19 Treat Her 20 















Cavedage. 1/25 Childhood, 1/26 See No Evil 


CONCERT LINE 
536-9438 


Tickets Available at all Strawberries 
and Ticketmaster locations 


Sat., Jan. 13 
the IMMORTALS 
BACK BAY PROJECT - THE EVAPORATORS 


Sun., Jan. 14 and every Sunday 
Blues Dance an 


Jumping 
featuring ROLL W! 
Pec ae 


SCREEN TV 












608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


shots =lelelalielam Was 
CONCERT LINE 


c RNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE 


254-7380 + CLUB LINE - 254-9743 
Al 
very sday 
Famous Bes Jam featuring 
Music Award No 


= 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


riday & Saturday, Jan. 12 & 13 
"THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 










Every Sunday 
Boston's Only Rhythm & Blues Jam with 

















STOVALL BROWN 7 
"Monday, Jan. 8 gre Been 
WEEPING WILLIE & THE J Fasano rarcry 





ALL STAR BLUES BAND 9 a2 crane eet 








€2 
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Get into the Act 


with 


Phesii 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 








with special guests 
THE TEARS 
TRASH BROADWAY 
THRUST 
HOSTAGE 


D.J. WBCN’s Metal Mike 

















MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


| ee T : a * a 3 . oe 


rere SS 2 5 °7-10 ed m. ¢ ‘i 


Friday, Jan. 5 « ene p-m.® Greek Music 
Saturday,jJan.6 © 2-5:30 
Rock Blues a ° Mr. burci 
Saturday, Jan. 6 ¢ oR. © jazz 
The Stan Strickland vartet 
Sot, Jan.6°10 Dg pape w/Belly Dancers 
Sun,Jan.7¢2-5:30 p.m¢rock free admssn. 
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The 
Sunday, .7 © 7:45 p.m.@ j 
The Shock & * Soe Morris 
Orchestra 






Sweatshop . 
Cool de Sex'* Yao Enoyen etnies 
The CIA Trio 
Tuesday, Jon. 9e Risk ries © rock 














Wed, jJan.10 ¢ s 45 p on © open mike 
Wed, Jan. 10 © 8: 45"; p.m. @ rock/folk 
Miss Bliss © * Jonatha & Jennifer 












Thurs, Jan.11 © 7:45 p.m. © rock 
Hullabaloo * Fat Eis’ s 
; ¢ Butkiss ¢ Hordes of 
DESLOK - SENTRY - UNDERTAKER 172 Mass a Square 
am oF: Se ge 
DEMISE e POSEIDON e 492-8151 ¢ 184 an 
DJ. Metal nike 


NU) USIREVUE 


featuring 


JOHNNY COLA - SUBMISSION - FANTASIA 
THE STAND -+ ST. CYR 












$5.00 





















TRAV'N UGHT 


MONDAY NIGHT ACOUSTIC 


*eewe*jonuary8* 8:30pm. 


LAURIE GELIMAN 






or 00 D.J. Mod Todd 


CHANNEL ALLSTARS 


featuring 
THE RETURN - YAM UN JAM - ULTERIOR MOTIVES 


HAPPY THE CLOWN - STANDARD PROCEDURE 
$3.50 D.J. Mod Todd 


/ Of Li Boston ROCKS presents 


SAVAGE GARDEN 


with BAD JUJU - BOB MELOON & THE BIG ARGENT KAIROS 



















1/15 PETER HIMMELMAN, ERIC MARTIN, 
XANNA DONT 

1/22 MONK E, WILSON 

1/29 THE PART TIME LOVERS 


10 Brookline St., 










mW CHANNEL “ALLSTARS 





CHAOTIC PAST - AWAKE & DREAMING - THE OLD SCHOOL 
WITCH + GIRL ON TOP - LOWER WACKER DRIVE 
D.J. Mod Todc 





THE BOSSTONES 
SCATTERFIELDS - SAVAGE GARDEN 
Sat., Jan. 6 
THE BLOOD 
ORANGES 


Lape uest ADAM MILLER 
NA ¢ THE BLOODHOUNDS 












SOUTHSIDE 
JOHNNY 


win bod ALE, HILT R S 


=a SS 


SIRE Recording Artists 


Tues., Jan. 9 
S.G. - ENEMIES IN THE GRASS 
13 TROY 


Wed., Jan. 10 
PHILISTINES - PLUCK THEATRE 
BACHELORS OF ART 









MINISTRY FUN HAUS 
. and special guests : MIND OVER segs as MOLD 
BIG CLOCK 


" DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR 
IBRAHIMA’S WORLD BEAT ABSOLUTE 
OVERKILL 
THE FOOLS 
PHYSICAL GRAFFITI 
ts THE BRISTOLS 
PAT TRAVERS 
MEAT PUPPETS 


UU 


Sat., Jan 13 


WFNX-Boston Rocks p: 


The NEATS 
SHE CRIED 
from NYC 







DOORS OPEN 8PM - POSITIVE I.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING - 
Tickets at: TICKETRON »- STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 

OUT OF TOWN - CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 » TELETRON 720-3434 
me ame w Pee 





ANGEL AND THE DRUNKEN 
Coming: Don't miss Island Recording Artist 
A als @iet-lelals) micmenee) 1/15 PETER HIMMELMAN 

vas Concert Line : 492-BEAR 


Call 617 426+ 3888 | 






_.*.* © — fee 2 ee Oe eee 
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SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘Zorba's Night” 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 

AXIS, Boston. Depeche Mode video-release 
pa 

BoerON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter 
Cover Jazz Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Beat Surrender, Brahmin 
Caste, the Switch. 

CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Miriam Hyman Jazz 
Trio. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Bags, Titanics, Hell 


Toupee. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Jon Michaels 
Unit. 

CLUB III, Somerville. Dumptruck, Tanki Flip, Split 
Risk. 

ota PUB, Beverly. Terri Conrad and 


COmLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Pianist Mark 
Bornfield. 

DERINGER’S, Brockton. Big Bad Wolf. 

DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 
Special Blend Band. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Steve Smith and the 
Nakeds, the Icemen. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Big Blues Meanies. 
. The Eleventh Hour Band. 


aphite. ; 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 


Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David- 
Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark 


Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega Trio, Gina Lombardo. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alterna- 
tive dance music. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., 


MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Aliens. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Childhood, Parade, 
Safety in Numbers. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Tommy Makem. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 
PAPILLON, Brookline. Sandy Prager (jazz 


guitarist). 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- 


nolly. 
THE RAT, Boston. The Neats. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Tito Puente Latin 
Jazz All-Stars. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Herman John- 
son Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Kenny Burrell. 

THE. TAM, Brookline. The Band That Time 


Forgot. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 5 p.m., free cabaret show. At 11 p.m., 
“Rememberings,” with cabaret singers Mike 
Palter and Lynne Jackson. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. The Blood 
Oranges, the Natives, the Bloodhounds. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Freedom of 
Expression. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Quartet and Tanya Hart. 
In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m.,.Alexis Boilley; at 
7 p.m., Geoff Hicks. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Ben Mutchier. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Missing Fridge, the 
Federation, Close Enough. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. At 2 p.m., blues jam 
with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs; at 9 p.m., Destino 
Group. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Jim Infantino, Jan 


Luby. 
CLUB Ill, Somerville. At4 p.m., the George Levas 
Group (jazz fusion). 


Kenny Burrell plays at Scullers Friday. 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston, Pianist Mark 


with the Heart Attacks; at 10 p.m., songwriters’ 
night, with Mary Dee Reynolds, Steve Weinstein, 
George Gossett, Kip Martin. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri at 11 a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. - 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., 
vocalist Melisa Hood. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Xanna Don't 
and the Willin’. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Heidi and the Secret 
Admirers. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6 and 11 p.m., ‘“Rememberings,” with 
cabaret singers Mike Palter and Lynne Jackson. 
UNION STREET RESTAURANT (964-6684), 
107R Union St., Newton Center. At 11 a.m., jazz 
brunch. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Steve Soares Quintet, Tanya Hart. In the 
Lobby Lounge: at 7 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 


MONDAY 


See Lag listings for phone numbers and 


CANTARES, Cambridge. Chris ' ‘Stovall’ Brown, 
Madeleine Hall. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., tae es aaa David DiGiuseppe, Ron 


COmLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Pianist Mark 
Bornfieid. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston: In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark 


PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Shoesmen 
(jazz). 

RYLES, Cambridge. Mordy Ferber Group. 

THE TAM, Brookline. The Regulars. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Art Mathews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 


TUESDAY 


<i pinnate ERED 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘“Zorba’s Night" 
dinner show, with Freddy Elias Ensemble. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Ache, Orlando Rios 
(Afro-Cuban). 

COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. The Tornado Brothers. - 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Pianist Mark 
Bornfield. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. First anniversary of the 
acoustic series, with Matt Glaser, Johnny Cun- 





ningham. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists “Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Sean Hurley. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan O'Connor. 


107R Union St., Newton Center. Crash Landing. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 


WEDNESDAY 
See ae listings for phone numbers and 
THE. AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's right” 





Animals, Border Patrol, Dog House (over-18). 





























CANTARES, Cambridge. Ache, Orlando Rios 


session, with Sandy Berman. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Pianist Mark 
Bornfield. 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 


Amphibians, Watership 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. ‘Chucklehead, Judy's 


Tiny Head 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Annual “Piano Bar 


Sing-Off," with pianists Mark Andersen, Glen 


White, Richard Gildea. 

MAN RAY, 

tive dance music (over-18 night) 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Mark Clayton; at 8 p.m., the Bob Talalla 
Quartet. 


MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Starmakers. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Native Sons, Velcro 
Peasants, the Relatives. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Open mike, with Jim 


Murphy. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Screaming 


Coyotes. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ahmad Jamal. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Leo Quintero 
Group. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Soul Twisters. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 


at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 
Works-in-progress and open stage. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 
AXIS, Boston. Shot Gun Messiah, Krazier 


(over-18). 

HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Ray 
Santisi Trio. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot 
Ribs. 


BURKE'S, Boston. Heavy Metal Horns Band. 
GROG, Newburyport. The Classic Mechanix. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Tom Martin Band. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Full Circle. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio, Florence Yersin. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. DJ Tai. ~ 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Sean Hurley. 


Group. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Mose Allison. 

THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 


Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Young Neal and the Vipers. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6 p.m., free cabaret show. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 


FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 





The Titanics play at the Channel Saturday. 





LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 


Trio. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alterna- 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Taylor Made, Honking 


PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- 


nolly. 

THE RAT, Boston. The Raindogs. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ahmad Jamal. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Herman John- 
son Quartet. 

THE TAM, Brookline. T. Blade and the Fabulous 
Esquires. 


OMEDY 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m, and 11 
p.m., Mike Donovan, Louie C.K., Rich Gustus. 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Call for information. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Walli Collins. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos Improv Company, Tom Dunham, Todd 
Parker. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 8:45 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St:, Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Vinnie Favorito, Mark Rossi. 

STEVIE 0’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Mike Donovan, Chris Zito, Gerroll 


Bennett. 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Denis Leary, Jay 
Charbonneau. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45 p.m., and midnight, Mike Donovan, Louie 
C.K., Rich Gustus. 

CLUB SURRENDER , 144 Moody St., 


(894-8767) 
_ Waltham. At 11 p.m., Skidsie, Boomer, Tucker, 
and Toots. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Wali Collins, Jackie Flynn. 
Continued on page 26 


minutes from Boston 


SLIJIEP CHAMBER De} i? 
BUNRATTY S- The South Shore's Newest 
vara A\ Allstor Rock & Dance Club « 

Friday, Jan. 5 & Saturday, me 
THE CAUSE ; * Friday & Saturda’ 
pater la MAR ethic 

&THE CAT TUNES J 
> «Wednesdays SSS 
-BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD & 
THE SAVAGES 
° Thuréday « 
THE TAX 
COLLECTORS 


* Fri 


ALL HALLIDAY & 


formerly BEACHCOMBER ° 
797 Wosesien Beach 
4 


 — Scotties Roadhouse 
“<e Featuring Classic Rock 


JJ THEKINGTONES 


(Maximum Rhythm & Blues) 


THE HURRICANES : 


S . PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 


Ca” 


va¢ MOLLY'S 


61 Brighton Ave., Brighton 
Call 783-2900 =. 


Start off your 
New Year right. 


What club in the city 
has more? 
Turn of the century English Pub 
¢ Gameroom 
* Fast food eatery 
* Darts 
* Foosball 
* Pool table 
* Limousine Service 
¢ Casual attire 
* Availability for up to 500 
customers 
We're looking for yo 
entrepreneurs as local 
promoters for Molly's 
Nightclub. 
You can name your 


salary figure! 


Molly's is 
available 
for private 
occasions. 


In Beverly » 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 
15 min. on 128N + Exit 20S + (508) 927-7121 


Fri., Jan. 12 
A TRIBUTE TO PINK FLOYD WITH 


THE MACHINE 


ROBIN LANE & THE 
CHARTBUSTERS 


BLUE HOUSE 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
W/TWO SAINTS 


rr, an 1o-THE ZULUS 
sar, san 20-TREAT HER 
RIGHT 


JAMES MONTGOMERY 


MEN FROM MARCUS 
W/ JAMIE SHALER 





Poa 
ara a 
"GHUCKLEHEAD 


JUDY'S TINY HEAD 


WE SERVE FOO 


11:30 AM-8:00 PM FULL MENU 8:00 


HOLLAND ST. DAVIS § SOMERV 
176-9667 AC ROSS DAVIS T RED LINE. 








Sé 
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NOW EXPLOSION 
MOVING PARTY 


Yes you heard it right, iia 8 
Se eee 


faddian dows ty Sev Atchat Wagoning Comgettten!? 


ach SPIES, 


WEDNESDAY 1/10/90 


Hub Club 533 Washington St. Beston MA 02111 451. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JANUARY 5, 1990 


~os~*2coc 


v SCRUFFY THE CAT 


TALKING TO ANIMALS 
BORDER PATROL 


DOG HOUSE 
E CONSERVANCY BENEFIT 


. 11th « 18+ 
METAL ROCKS 


SHOT GUN MESSIAH 
KRAZLER 
. 24th « 184+ 
v ENUFF Z NUFF 


DAS DAMEN 
FLESH 


ZULUS 


PIECES 


VY Depicts Headliner 
TM) Ticketmaster 


A X< 0 Ss 


13 LANSDOWNE STREET 262-2437 





CMOS 


GREEN ST. STATION 
Fri. Jan. 5 
RATSY 
MARTY - INKY SPOON 
Sat., Jan. 6 + All Ages + 3 p.m. 
TEMPORARY INSANITY 
DESEKRATER « DEMISE 


98 Brookline Ave,, Boston, MA 
47-8605 


2 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 


Sat., Jan. 6 


THIRD RAIL 
THE ROAMERS - RON SCARLETT 


Sun., Jan. 7 
BEDROCK CAFE 
Jan. 8 
The busiest in 


RAMCAT 
DEAD DOG BLUES 


Jan. 9 
WHAT'S LEFT? BOSTON! 
mike TV extravaganza 


open 
Weds., Jan. 10 + 18+, over by midnight 
PELVIC THRUST 
THE CAROLINAS + KNUKL SANWICH - HORDES OF MUNGO 
Thurs., Jan. 11 + 18+, over by midnight 


BULKHEAD 
HABERLAND « ALL ABOUT CHAD - FELIX 


Fi Jan. 12 
COMMON AILMENTS OF MATURITY 
Sat,, Jan 13 
EL CAMINOS 


All the 
world 
isa 


Lunch Vion. - mS ee 
Dinner Sun.-bri.. 3:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 3-10 pm 
Sun... Brunch Tl-3:t5 pm 


... but tickets are 
expensive, and * mtr 
‘time is limited. 

out what’s worth 
seeing, every week in 


i OOS HE 
THE CAT 
ANDERSON 
with the BILLY 
COOVER BAND} 


THE BAND 
THAT TIME 
FORGOT 
HEIDI AND 





THE SECRET 


\DMIRERS 


THE REGULARS 
THE VISIGOTHS | 


pt \ 
Olle N NOR 
TWISTERS e OR'EASTERS 


YOUNG NEAL fa. See eta 
\ND THE VIPERS 


I BLADE AND RICK BERLIN 
KA Bl af yl 'S JAMIE SHALER ON VACATION 
ESQUIRES 


TREAT HER RIGHT 


BACK BAY PROJECT 


DUMPTRUCK 


SUGAR RAY 
& THE BLUETONES 


serving 
stor} (ola MM ol st | 
Original music 
ol UL lo [=m slol-i tole. 


THE TAM © 
for Lunch MTW or Dinner SMTWTt 


Take 10% OFF 
* food bill with this coupon "J 















1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 


__ AMAZING MUDSHARKS __ 
_ BACKSTROKE TO CUBA __ 


Continued from page 25 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Tom Cotter, Dave Fitzgerald, Tom 


Dunham. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Anthony Clark. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Kevin Knox, Vinnie Favorito, Mark 
Rossi. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave.; Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Tony V., 
Jimmy Smith, Larry Sullivan. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., 
Mike Donovan, Chris Zito, Gerroll Bennett. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 7:30. p.m., “Whodunit 
Dinner”; at 9 and 11 p.m., Denis Leary, Brian 
Kiley, 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. ‘ 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Tony V. 


‘DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 


8:30 p.m., Anthony Clark 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Tom Clark, Mark Rossi, Paul 


D'Angelo. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
with Steve Trilling. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Anthony Clark. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
Se en ee 


Cavan A Roane STAR. Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Billy Martin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Paul — George Maxx, Tony V, Linda 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “R-rated Hyp- 
notist’’ Frank Santos. 


WEDNESDAY 





CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Jonathan Katz, Ron Lynch, Grant Taylor. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 6:30 and 
11 p.m., Jonathan Katz, Ron Lynch, Grant 


11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, D.J. Hazard, Linda 
Smith. 

STEVIE 0’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Nick DiPaoio, 
Dave Fitzgerald, Dave Barbuto. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. in the Marriott Hotel ballroom, exit 33B off 
Rte. 128, Burlington. Admission $10; call 
899-3900. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE prayone at 8 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Sponsored by the Country Dance 
Society. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 

CONTRA DANCE, with caller Jacob Bloom and 





music by Open to Suggestion, begins at 8 p.m. at 
St. John's Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Soft-soled shoes required. Admission 
$4.50; call 648-8230. 

LESBIAN/GAY/B!| SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at Ballet, Etc., 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
661-1792. 

CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian ¥ ; : . 

Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. -: THE, PIOUGH 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- : Bt EURLE MOON 

sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. THR A FPS 

every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 
students; call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomor- 
row, with instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 
185 Corey Rd., Brookline. Viennese waltzes are 
taught this weekend. Admission $6; call 
277-1139. 


Le 











SUGAR RAY & 







SATURDAY THE BLUETONES 
NEW ENGLAMD SQUARES AND CONTRAS, with special guests 
with caller Kate Oesterheld and music by THE RAFTERS 








Uncommon Fare, begin at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Society, 1326 Washington St., West 
Newton. Admission $3; call 965-2180. 

“BEACH PARTY DANCE,” sponsored by the 
Singles 22-35 Group of the Leventhal-Sidman 


$6.50/7.50 


Saturday, January 6 of Style 90 » 232-2131 
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Jewish Community Center, begins at 9 p.m. in 
Rowton Conve. Admiesion S10; Gal 905-7410. CHILDHOOD Special thanks to 
x16 with special guests igs 
LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by NEGAL, begins at 8 p.m. at the First PARADE ; 
Guach of senate | Pisin Core and Eliot oe. SAFETY IN NUMBERS s = Friday evenings exclusively at GROUND ZERO 
4 mission $5; call (401) 431-0822. f $3.50/4.50 7:30 pm oo 719 Premiere party... 
KRAKOWIAK POLISH DANCERS sponsor a ; sain FETE CS TOIT bese An original art exhibit featuring mind-expanding masterpieces 
social dance at 8 p.m. at 37 Fairmont Ave., Hyde t. by the evening's host... 
Park. Admission $6; call 361-2754. Tuesday, January 9 ? rw NIK FIEND OF ALIEN SEX FIEND 
Sane ORME kage att gn. af On Caren Acoustic Showcase ; ‘ oe Sci siegeaea oe SLADE THELEVELLER OF NEW MODEL ARMY 
of the Immaculate , 45 Alewife Brook PAUL i oe and notorious “punk” poct JOOLZ 
., Cambridge. instruction begins at 8 p.m pean 2/2 Horror, madness and... 
Sponsored by the Boston Swing Dance Network. | : ROGOSHEWSKI t (wich fcina Uehara: BOBBY STEELE) 
Admission $8; call 924-8232 mo) TS gu 
SCAMORAAAN FOLK DALE tage ot 7:20 | RON GOLDMAN The Arts & Entertainment Authority t eR cerca dmmaniaaeair > sory 
St., Brookline. Admission $4 $2 for students; call $2.50 7:30 pm : OL, J Get groovy. psychedelic rock via vores refuge. from Pittsburgh... 
277-2496. : eee CINICS 
ENGLAND SINGLES i — 2/23 Grinding gothic agitation from Philadelphia... 
pis it bo Digs tin Hotel, on 38 oR hia, 128, | Wednesday, January 10 6 ee bo a 
SALLNOOM DANCE PANTY begins at 8:30 pun NATIVE SONS fi. . © ome : , CONTROLLED BLEEDING re 
at the ong : fang ; with special guests ‘ Sar eenety ROOM P i v9 Stripping down the "ae NYC... 
875-1007 i VELCRO PEASANTS e 30 Beautiful Exotic Se 3/16 Boston grunge rock meets pron Lana 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND GALLAROOM . | | THE RELATIVES e D. Girls Dail F 
DANCES. See listing for Fri. : 2 ancing Girls Daily © THE BEAUTIFUL 
$3.50 7:30 pm FF] © — 12:00 noon -1:00 am gas cama 
, LYDIA LUNCH 
SUNDAY —_ LE eee eas te ae 
F ursday, January 11 e ood! 2 ; 
“FAMILY DANCE,” by the Folk Arts NECCO ce All rts on ° - 18 ADVANCE TICKETS gags 0 es AVAILABLE AT GROUND ZERO 
Nowe, Ta Welden S Concent Tha. oven [i FACTORY” hg Satellite Dish © 31) GROUND ZERO — 512 MASSA SHUSETTS AVE SCAMBRIDG 
5 | @ — $12 MASSACH! AVE..CAMBRIDGE 617-492-9545 
features New “England squares. and contra | ; featuring Host Djs ‘| & <2 Seven 52" TV's. : 
ic. , $12 : 7 (e - 
Canoes wignaoee Nmmnsen $3.Si20 |] PETERCONNOLLY {| *SixPoolTables& 
“VINTAGE SOCIAL DANCE,” with instruction by | | PAUL CHEEVERS | $_ Many VideoGames 9 
the Commonwealth Vintage Dancers, begins at fi] a On 9:00 3] I ‘¢ Bachelor Party's Welcome » 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 21 Marathon | ° pm F ° 
St., Arlington. Admission $4; call 648-0840 , ° ho Posting 2 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE bogie at 8 pm at 19] Friday, January 12 is Cover a | 512 MASS AVE 
Cambridge. Admission $150, ree for siden; } TAYLOR MADE é 1050 cee Beach cach Perkcway 3 492-9545 
scorns cowerny egy ag rl atd : with special guests weeseecseseeess TO 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2: call | 3 HONKING _ 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 i : — y LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 7 
p.m. in the Holiday inn baliroom, exit 1SA oft Ate. | .| $9.50/6.50 7:30 pm i Pe pe 
128, Dedham. Admission $6; call 899-3900. id | : it NIGHTS A WEEK 
a] Saturday, January 13 
M4 ~ 
MONDAY Formerly of FACE TO FACE: 186 Harvard Avenue « Scenic Alliston - Concert Line 254-9804 » Clubline 254-9820 
SOOT CONTR GANCE, spsnncrsd Uy | 5 LAURIE SARGENT apa we, Jano 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at7 Temple St., Central Sq, | «| With guests GARR LANGE § SLEEP CHAMBER . ZUG ZUG 
Cambridge. Admission $4; call 491-6084. 5 & THE BIG RIG SLASH - BILT SPEER 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS |: am = VULCAN DEATH GRIP - PIT BULL - & 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by |*! $5.50/6, . pan. e THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout | 3 $5.50/6.50 7:30pm ff) Sat. Jan. 6 SEKA THE BRISTOLS - SMACK TAN BLUE 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission | 3 5 BEAT SURRENDER CLUSTER - REVOLVER 
O50 cal O40 O7R8. se Se } unday, January 14 BRAHMAN CASTLE - THE SWITCH 
ISRAELI DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. | WUMB ; i 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. y 3 + Acoustic Images Sun., Jan. 7 23's res uled 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. ‘ JOHN SVETKEY }} Bee eee — ~ 
ss JIM INFANTINO B THE FEDERATION - CLOSE ENOUGH TITANICS 
TUESDAY t LOURDES a Mow. ten 8 NOUSERa OY HAVORKA - GRAND THEFT AUTO 
——————— esi GOD BULLIES foros nite 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS | 3 : wnat eere BORDER PATROL agree 
ec mM MOG | cnc sie Unhens | HRIRE LAE, 
voled shoes required. Admission $5; cal | Wednesday, January 17 | 
NEW ENGLAND SIMOLES dance begins at 6 PERFECT WORLD 
p.m. a! ‘aton Tara exit 6 0! * : 
128, Braintree; and at the Tara Hyannis Hotel, | 3 with special guests 
exit 6 off Rte. 6, Hyannis. Admission $6; call 1 THE WORLD OF FORM 
; SCUFF 
| WEDNESDAY {80 7 pee <e 
) SS es ee ee Friday, January 19 ; FRI BOBBY WATSON BAND Ae 
begina st 8 pam. a St. John's Eplecapel Church MOTOR CITY STOVALL BROWN 1/6 
cas180 RHYTHM KINGS |} ital eh q 
HUNGARIAN DANCE with instruction : 3 
begins at 8:15 p.m. aie ary tes Soe with special guests | MON | BARNEY MARTIN 1/8 Bh 
paiaaion pal 776-7814 MILESAHEAD [| TUE | STOVALL BROWN 4: 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE-runs from 8to || $5.00/6.00 7:30 pm fi | WED | NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 1/10 |p} 
; 10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and f CTU | in 
; Grove Sts., - Admission $3; call Seer : MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 1/11 [Fe 
872-4110. Bo. 
too Gete, tres Wha Manso Sterns 06 3 |FRI-| | MADELINE HALL & THE RHYTHM HOUNDS 1/12 Is Se 


ar | _Bosron mane ates [ais 


Monday-Saturday 9:00 - 

Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Mojiday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 


‘p.m. at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 off Rte. 128, 
Lynnfield. Admission $6; call 899-3900. 


THURSDAY 
















tyside Entertainment 

Hot Line 742-7392 

Proper dress and |. D. required 
Listings subject to change 


ars 















Adjacent to The Channel + Plenty of available | 
parking ¢ Tickets available at Strawberries | 
Records & Tapes * Ticketron * Teletron 720-3434 

* Concertcharge 497-1118 + Out of Town and The , 
Channel Box Office * For further info: 426-7744 | 


















JAY CHARBONNEAU 


denis leary 
fe [-To] de [-Miaalerelelar-|(e| 


DENIS LEARY 


brian kiley 


fed., Jan. 10 » 9pm 
THE 


ANTHONY CLARK 
| SHOW 
w/ dj. hazard 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JANUARY 5, 1990 


Thurs, Jan. 11+ 9pm 
THE KEVIN FLYNN SHOW 





424-6995 Reservations 
424-6996 Machine 
All Weekday shows are 18+ 


835 BEACON ST. 


CALL-FOR-TiX (617) 931-2000 


Your ticket 
to the 
best seats in town 


-Sat., Jan. 
_DAVE FITZGERALD SHOW 
Remington's of Boston, 124 Boylston Street, 337-6920 


YOU CAN'T 
BE SERIOUS. 


NOT IN OUR COMEDY SECTION 





OSUINE: 3 


ae Ot @) \¥) | =3 Dh’ 4 
(enw le & F =: 
Boston Globe Readers . 
MAINES TONE {||| SANUARY 2-7. 
BOSTON'S OWN 
VINNIE FAVORITO & MARK ROSS| MIKE 
Sun., Jan. 7 at 9:00 p.m 
TOM CLARKE DONOVAN 
and PAUL D'ANGELO 
Mon., Jan.-8 at 8:30 p.m JANUARY 10-14 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT! - 
with BILLY MARTIN 
Tues., Jan. 9 thru Sun., Jan. 14 
LINDA SMITH 
7. i ‘c p< ' 
CATT 
“4 . “Late Night with 
David Letterman” 
100 Warrenton St. EvEnY MON. — OMEDY SHOWCASE 
482-0930 RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 f 
Superb Dinner /Show WET Ele) (2) 30 JFK ST HARVARD SQUARE CAMBRIDGE 





































Continued from page 27 

begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; 
call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
484-4065. . 


Framingham. Admission $6; call 899-3900. 


FRIDAY 





listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


CalArts DANCE ENSEMBLE, directed by 
Cristyne Lawson, performs at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow in the Blackman Auditorium, North- 
eastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
The program of repertory works includes Video 
Games, the Brazilian street dance Jargon, and 
the theater/dance piece Who Cut the Cheese?, 
all choreographed by Lawson. Sponsored by the 
nuArts Contemporary Performance Series at 
Northeastern University. Tickets $12.50; call 
437-2247. 











SATURDAY 


CRISTYNE LAWSON, director of the CalArts 
Dance Ensemble, conducts a workshop at 11 
a.m. in the Blackman Auditorium, Northeastern 
University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. Open 
to the public. Admission for participants $10, 
$2.50 for spectators; call 437-2247. 

CalArts DANCE ENSEMBLE. See listing for Fri. 


VENTS 


FRIDAY 


FENCING DEMONSTRATION begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Academy of Fencing, 125 Walnut St., 
Watertown. The foil, epee, and sabre are the 
“weapons” used in this Olympic sport. Free; call 


926-3450. 

“SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE” OPEN HOUSE, a 
meeting of environmentalists, feminists, and 
“techi ical critics,” runs from 5:30 to 7 p.m. 
at 897 Main St. (above Toscanini's), Cambridge. 
Free; call 547-0370. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. and a 
Birthmothers meeting at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“46TH ANNUAL BUDWEISER WORLD OF 
WHEELS” is open from 5 to 11 p.m. today, from 
11 a.m. to 11 p.m. tomorrow, and from 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. on Sun. at the Bayside Exposition Center, 
exit 15 off the Southeast Expressway, 
Dorchester. The exposition features hundreds of 
custom vehicles, an exhibition of new motor- 
cyles, and celebrity appearances. Admission $8, 
$3 for children six to 12; call 536-1782. 


SATURDAY 


“ART AND ARCHITECTURE TOURS” OF THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY begin at 11 a.m. 6n 
Sat. and Thurs., at 2:30 p.m. on Mon., and at 6:30 














WHEELS.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. BIRTHDAY COM- 
MEMORATION, with a wreath-laying ceremony 
and gospel jamboree, begins at 3 p.m. at the 
Central Square Branch Library, 45 Pearl St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9080. 





Center for Jewish Adults, 1120 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Admission $9; call 566-5946. 
TESTING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN MENSA, the 
organization for those with high IQs, begins at 
9:30 a.m. at the Park West Hotel, 75 Felton St. 
(off Rte. 20), Marlboro. Registration $20; call 
(508) 755-2904. 

ANNUAL BUDWEISER WORLD OF 
WHEELS.” Sée listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


SUBWAY ARTISTS’ GUILD holds a public 
meeting at 7 p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cam- 
bridge. The group is seeking public support in its 
campaign to stop taped music on MBTA 


‘platforms. Free; call 522-3407. 


TAX RESISTANCE CLINIC, sponsored by New 
England War Tax Resistance, begins at 7 p.m. at 
the Community Church, 565 Boylston St., third 
fl., Boston. Free; call 731-6139. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women’s 
support group at 7:30 p.m., a Women’s NA 12- 
Step meeting at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap 


session at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“ART AND ARCHITECTURE TOUR” OF THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. See listing for Sat. 





Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Sponsor- 
ed by the Ecumenical Task Force on AIDS. Free; 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. See listing for Sat. 


WEDNESDAY 


THE ABC CHAPTER OF THE SINGLE LIFE 





WOMEN’S CENTER hosts a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at, 6:30 p.m., a battered women's 
support group at 7 p.m., and a writer's support 
group at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

“ART AND ARCHITECTURE TOUR” OF THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. See listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 


“OWL PROWL,” a moonlight trail walk and a 
lecture on the natural history of owls, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Mass. Audubon Society's Broadmoor 
Wildlife Sanctuary, 280 Eliot St., Natick. Reserva- 
tions required. Admission $7; call 235-3929. 

“THE TREASURES OF BOSTON,” the kick-off 
for the annual sale of Girl Scout cookies, runs 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Prudential Center, 
Boylston St., Boston. Entries in the “Cookie 
Creation Contest’ are on view; live entertain- 
ment is offered from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Free; 








Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins at 7 p.m. in 
Le Papillon, Back Bay Hilton, Boston. Admission 
$8, $5 before 8 p.m., free for new members; call 
789-4070. 


to 2 p.m. in MIT Room 5-217, 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Lisa Greber of Science for the 
People speaks about renewable energy, the 
conversion of military research, and Third World 
science. Free; call 547-0370. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a cancer support 
group at 7 p.m.; an open support group for 
lesbians of color at 7 p.m., a meeting of the 
Lesbians Choosing Children Network at 7:30 
p.m., and an open discussion for incest survivors 
at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 

“ART AND ARCHITECTURE TOUR” OF THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. See listing for Sat. 


FRIDAY 


“CROSS COUNTRY SKI NIGHT” begins at 6:15 
p.m. at the Weston Ski Touring Center, Park Rd., 
Weston. Sponsored by the Boston Ski and 
Sports Club. Admission $6, additional fees for 
equipment rental and lessons; call 789-4070. 
“LEONARDO DA VINCI PROJECT,” a per- 
formance piece by members of the Pilgrim 
Theatre, begins at 8 p.m. tonight through Sun. in 
the Cube, MIT's Wiesner Bidg., 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Tickets. $10, $5 for students; call 
253-2877. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers an incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 








USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 








and Schubert's First Symphony at 2 p.m. today 
and at 8 p.m. tomorrow and on Tues. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$17-$45; call 266-1492. 


SATURDAY 


OLD BOSTON POST ROAD HISTORIC CON- 
CERTS presents ‘Early Romantic Duos and 
Trios” at 8 p.m. at the Trinity Church, 23 Main St., 
Northborough. Works by Josef and Anton Reich 
and Franz Danzi are performed by violinist 
Kinloch Earle, flutist Suzanne Stumpf, and cellist 
Daniel Ryan. Tickets $5, $3 for students and 
seniors; call 648-4824. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Fri. 








SUNDAY 


COLLAGE NEW MUSIC presents a performance 
by the 20th Century Consort, the resident 
ensemble of the Smithsonian Institution's 
Hirshhorn Museum, at 3 p.m. at the Longy 


Christopher Kendall conducts a program com- 


prising four Boston premieres: Kathryn Alex- 
ander's And the Whole Air is Tremulous, Charlies 
Fussell’s Funf Goethe Lieder, Nicholas Maw’'s 
Ghost Dances, and Paul Schoenfield’s Cafe 
Music. Soloists include tenor David Gordon. 
Admission $10, $5 for students and senior; call 
776-3166. 

PIANIST JOSEPH -SCHWARTZ performs 


at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
The performance is part of a liturgy service 
beginning at 11 a.m. Free; call 536-3356. 





Public Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 498-9085. , 


TUESDAY 





WEDNESDAY 


“CHAMBER MUSIC AT HARVARD” begins at 8 
p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
by Schubert, Brahms, and 


PIANIST ELLEN POLANSKY performs at 8 p.m. 
in Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 


THURSDAY 


ARTARIA STRING QUARTET performs quartets 
by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and Hindemith at 8 
p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. The quartet comprises violinists 
Ray Shows and Nancy Oliveros-Shows, violist 
Leslie Perna, and cellist William Rounds. Free; 





the Mt. Auburn/Collins Branch Library, 64 
Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 498-9085. 


FRIDAY 


CHAMBER MUSIC IN WATERTOWN presents. a 
concert at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Church, 35 
Church St., Watertown. Mezzo-soprano D'Anna 
Fortunato, clarinetist Chester Brezniak, and 
pianist David Deveau perform works by Mozart, 
Brahms, Schoenberg, Weber, and Schubert. The 
program also includes the premiere of a work by 
Elizabeth Vercoe, based on the poems of 
Ingerborg Bachmann. Tickets $9, $7 for children 
and seniors; call 527-0225. 

PIANIST ANNA SOUKIASIAN, an Armenian 
exchange student, performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Program includes works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Prokofiev, Liszt, John McDonald, 
and Armenian composers Komitas. and Sayat- 
Nova. Proceeds to benefit the Longy/Yerevan 
Exchange Program. Donation $5; call 876-0956. 
BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 


at 8 p.m. tonight in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston and 
at 8 p.m. on Sun. at the Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Program in- 
cludes Ravel's Piano Trio, the premiere of 
McKinley's Serenata, and Brahms's String Sex- 
tet in G Major. Tickets $8-$20; call 536-6868. 
BOSTON LYRIC OPERA performs Richard 
Wagner's The Flying Dutchman, in German, at 8 
p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont St., Boston. John 
Balme conducts; performers include Roger 
Roloff, Cynthia Springsteen, Roy Samuelson, 
Quaide Winter, and Valerie Walters. Tickets 
$8.50-$27.50; call 267-1512. 4 
BENEFIT STREET CHAMBER PLAYERS per- 
form 17th-century classical music at 8 p.m. at the 
UnCommon Coffeehouse, First Parish in Fram- 
ingham, 24 Vernon St. (off Edgell Rd.), Fram- 
ingham. Tickets $7, $6 for students and seniors, 
$3.50 for 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


NOEL HENRY IRISH SHOWBAND performs a 
benefit concert for St. Francis House at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Boston Irish Social Club, 119 Park St., 
West Roxbury. St. Francis House is a refuge for 
the homeless. Tickets $10; call 725-3485. 
CHERYL WHEELER and Dave Crossland per- 
form at 8 p.m. at the Beal House, Rte. 106, 
Kingston. Sponsored by the South Shore Folk 
Music Club. Admission $10; call 585-7557. 
PIANIST HENRY FRANCIS performs at 12:15 
p.m. at the CityPlace performance area, 8 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Free; call 227-2787. 


SATURDAY 


“COMING TOGETHER IN THE '90s,” a concert 
sponsored by the Minority Network of the Big 
Brothers Association and the Boston Youth 
Campaign, begins at 6 p.m. at the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Per- 
formers include Queen Latifah, Finest Hour, and 
other local groups. Tickets $17; call 262-4441. 
NORTHEAST WINDS performs Irish music at 
8:30 p.m. at the Saturday Night in Marblehead 
coffeehouse, Church of St. Andrew, Rte. 114, 
Marblehead. Admission $5; call 639-1969. 
BILLY NOVICK AND GUY VAN DUSER perform 
swing music, blues, and jazz at 8 p.m. at John 
Henry's Hammer Coffeehouse, First Unitarian 
Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. Tickets $9; call 
(508) 757-2155. 

PIANIST PAUL SCHMELING performs at 2 p.m. 
in the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boyiston St., 
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Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 


SUNDAY 





contemporary folk music at 3 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Society of Newton, 1326 W: 

St., West Newton. Admission $10; call 259-1055. 
PIANIST CAROLYN RITT performs at 2 p.m. in 
the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boyiston St., 
Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 


MONDAY 


TRADITIONAL SHAPED NOTE SINGING, from 
the Sacred Harp tunebook, begins at 7:45 p.m. at 





PIANIST JAMIE EDWARDS performs at 12:15 
p.m. today through Fri. at the CityPlace per- 
formance area, 8 Park Plaza, Boston. Free; 
227-2787. pe 


TUESDAY 


TRIBAL RHYTHMS children's concerts 
at 12:45 and 2 p.m. at the Cambridge Multi- 
cultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge. 
The program includes music, dance, and 
storytelling to celebrate cultural roots. Reserva- 
tions required. Tickets $2; call 498-9067. 

PIANIST JAMIE EDWARDS. See listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 


PIANIST JAMIE EDWARDS. See listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 


PIANIST JAMIE EDWARDS. See listing for Mon. 


& 























benefit Adopt-A-Room. Tickets $6, $5 for stu- 
dents; call 484-1054, 
PIANIST JAMIE EDWARDS. See listing for Mon. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


SATURDAY 


OPEN POETRY READING AND WORKSHOP, ied 
by Ted Thomas Jr., begins at 11 a.m. at the 
Connolly Branch Library, 433 Centre St, Jamai- 
ca Plain. Free; call 522-1960. 


SUNDAY 


“THREE KINGS DAY, ” @ Latin-American holiday 





Phases of the Moon, with sets by Katha 
Seidman. Sponsored by Word of Mouth. Dona- 
tion $3; call 648-2226. 

STAGE COMPANY OF BOSTON presents read- 
ings of scenes by playwright David Mamet at 8 
p.m. in the Ehrlich Theatre, Boston Center for the 
ee 

-1960. 





Cambridge. An open reading is also featured. 
Spon Stone Soup Poetry. Admission $3; 
call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY 
JACK POWERS reads from his poems at 8 p.m. 
at the Church, 565 Boylston St 


SHORT STORY DISCUSSION GROUP considers 





WEDNESDAY 











MONDAY 


“LOST HISTORY OF WOMEN IN ART,” a slide 
lecture by Alicia Craig Faxon of Simmons 


alcoholism followed by a discussion, begins at 8 
p.m. in Pierce Hall, McLean Hospital, 115 Mill 
St., Belmont. Free; call 855-2781. 


TUESDAY 


“REFORM JUDIASM’S RESPONSE TO 
HOMOSEXUALITY,” a talk by Rabbi Frank 








Parmenter St., Boston. Free; call 227-8135. 


WEDNESDAY 


“GENDER AND THE POLITICS OF LABOR IN 
NINETEE! 


Market: Sq., Providence, Ri. Free; call (401) 
331-3511. 
“WRITING ABOUT SPORTS,” a forum sponsor- 


Panelists include E.J. Kahn Il! of SportBoston, 
Dan Shaughnessy of the Boston Globe, Charles 
Pierce of the Boston Herald, and author Stephen 
Fox. Admission $2; call 666-1988. 

THE JAPANESE SPACE PROGRAM is the 


part series on film genres, runs-from 6 to.9 p.m. 
at the Boston Center for Adult Educatior., 5 


Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $5; call 
ponte: 

“BOSTON’S STREETCAR SUBURBS: VISION, 

ENTERPRISE, AND TECHNOLOGY,” a talk by 
historian Charles Bahne, begins at 12:15 p.m. at 
the Old South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston. Admission $1.75, $1.25 for seniors; 
call 482-6439. 
“THE ITALIAN TRADITION IN JEWELRY FROM 
CASTELLANI TO BULGARI,” a talk by Gloria 
Lieberman, begins at 6 p.m. at the Ritz-Cariton, 
15 Arlington St., Boston. This is the first of six 
lectures in the international Cultural Festival, co- 
sponsored by Skinner, inc. Tickets $20; call 
536-5700. 


singles. Contribution $6; call 527-9815. 
“WOMEN AND WORK IN CONTEMPORARY 
CHINA,” a talk on Chinese silk workers by Lisa 
Rofel, begins at 3:30 p.m. in the Schell Room, 
MIT Bidg. E51-332, Wadsworth and Memorial 
Drs., Cambridge. This is the first lecture in the 
“New Scholarship on Asian Women" series. 
Free; call 253-8844. 
BUSINESS PROTOCOL BREAKFAST SERIES 
a lecture and breakfast at 8 a.m. at the 





ENEFITS 


FRIDAY 


NOEL HENRY IRISH SHOWBAND performs a 


benefit concert for St. Francis House at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Boston Irish Social Club, 119 Park St., 
West Roxbury. St. Francis House is a refuge for 
the homeless. Tickets $10; call 725-3485. 


WEDNESDAY 


BENEFIT FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS NATURE 
CONSERVANCY begins at 8 p.m. at Axis, 13 
Lansdowne St., Boston. Performers at the 
over-18 show are Scruffy the Cat, Talking to 
Animals, Joe, , and Border Patrol. 
Admission $7; call 262-2437. 


THURSDAY 


NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE OF THE FILM 
GLORY, a benefit for the Museum of Afro- 
American History and the Friends of the Public 
Garden, begins at 8 p.m. at the Charles Cinema, 
195 Cambridge St., Boston. Tickets $25, $50 
including reception at 10 p.m., $100 including 
receptions at 7 and 10 p.m.; call 536-1448. 

STEVE EARLE AND ROBIN LANE perform a 
benefit concert for Fearless Hearts, a charity for 
homeless children, See tamehen ate 





Nightstage, 823 Main St., Cambridge. 
(including Gohan $86, call 497-1118. 
FRIDAY 


by 
raimoan dear tded simmons 
by Kris Moran. Admission $5; call 426-1843. 
TONY BENNETT AND THE COUNT BASIE 
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Steppin’ Out? 
‘Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix C lassifieds 








Willow Men Club / 


q.. So m. 623-5 874 


neg bat 
by cligon the eight pre ped: 
9 Jan —- Tamera ae 


— featuring BOBBY WARD 
teat Pepe ge dan St Sp Tip $1 Every Wednesday * THE FRINGE 
ll 


eee featuring JERRY BERGONZZI 
Pri. & lian. 12& 13 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 DAVE QUARTET 


-—WENX 1017 


Jazz 


Charlie Haden’s — 


Liberation Music 
Orchestra 


phen, wp maenaek fi 19 
at 7:30 9:30pm - Tickets $18. 50 | 


The Stan Getz 
Quartet 


Saturday, January 27 
at 7:30 & 9:30pm - Tickets $32.50 


Add some new flavor 
to your Sunday 
with 
The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 
Sundays 
10 ae - Bt p.m. 


WENX (007 
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Cameron Shaw’s Untiled Box (Pointe au Pic), at Barbara Krakow Gallery 





GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 
listed here, many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 
27: “For the Purpose of Discovering Something 
Unknown," an installation of sculptural inven- 
tions and machines by James Chariton. Recep- 
tion Jan. 6, 4-6 p.m. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Jan. 6-31: 
‘Prints from the Experimental Workshop, San 
Francisco,” with works by Richard Bosman, 
Christopher Brown, Gregory Crane, Aaron Fink, 
Willy Heeks, Yvonne Jacquette, Deborah Or- 
opallo, Joseph Raffael, Robin Winters, and Larry 
Thomas. 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: ‘The Reductive image,” works 
by Michael K. Bisbee, John Bolles, Wilfredo 
Chiesa, David Diao, Jim Jacobs, James Rosati, 
and Fanny Sanin. Reception Jan. 5, 6-8 p.m. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Jan. 6: “Small Works,” an 
exhibition of sculptures and paintings, shown 
jointly with the Vera Gallery. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Jan. 
9-Feb. 7: ‘‘Honorarium Show/John Lanza," a 10- 
year retrospective. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., 10 Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-8 
p.m., Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Jan. 24: “Small 
Works/Multi-Media,’ by local artists Joseph 
Barbieri, Lisa Houck, Joanna Kao, Pier 
Gustafson, Louis Risoli, and Robert Baart. 

THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Jan. 
6-30: ‘Heritage '90."" 

ATLANTIC CENTER FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
(508-356-0038), 39 South Main St., Ipswich. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Jan. 31: 
“Scenes from the Atiantic Region,” a photogra- 
phy and art exhibit featuring scenes from eastern 


Canada and northern New England. 

ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69A Ham- 
mond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Jan. 7-Feb. 4: “Hunter-Gatherer,” painted wood 
sculptures by Cynthia Atwood, made of gather- 
ings from the artist's daily walks. Reception Jan. 
7, 2-5 p.m. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 10: works by Cameron Shaw. 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 am-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 13: ‘Festivities: Paintings, 
Sculpture, and Works on Paper from the Years 
1909-1989,” including a drawing by Alexander 
Calder, a watercolor by Charles Demuth, and a 
paper-maché juggler by Eugenie Gershoy. 
BLACK GOOSE RESTAURANT (720-4500), 21 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Through 
Feb. 1: Jack Duniea’s black-and-white oil paint- 
ings of famous characters and modern-day 
heroes. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
Mills Gallery, 549 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. Jan. 12-Feb. 
3: “Body Bytes: The Computer Looks at the 
Figure,” an exhibition of works by local computer 
artists, curated by Bob Rosinsky. Reception Jan. 
12, 6-8 p.m. 

BROMPFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 27: paintings by Pamela Dodds. Reception 
Jan. 6, 4-7 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY GALLERY 
(494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., Hampshire and 
Portland Sts., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight, Sat. 1 p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. 
Through Jan. 7: paintings and sculpture by Beth 
Palmer. 

CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO 
(262-8551), 30 Ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by 
Candace Whittemore Lovely. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 7: 
paintings by Anne Tatlock and photographs by 
Michael Jacobson-Hardy and Dr. Hugh Tatlock. 
Jan. 9-Feb. 4: “Transfigured Landscapes,” 
photographs by Robert Aller; and “M & S 
Project,” an exhibition of “interactive photo- 
compositions” by Michael Fuller and Stella 
Bernstein. 


CENTERPOINT (566-5946), 1120 Beacon St.. 
Suite 1G, Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Feb. 28: works by 
Israeli-American artist Mickie Klugman-Caspi, 
including illuminated ketubot (marriage 
certificates), mizrahim (wall ornaments), and 
Calligraphy. 

CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church, 
60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Jan. 28: “Between Night and Day,” 
recent oil paintings by Stephen McMillan. Recep- 
tion Jan. 7, 2-5 p.m. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 
26: ‘| Armed My Fears with 10,000 Shields and 
Spears,” new paintings by Robert Freeman, 
inspired by William Blake's poem “The Angel.” 
Reception Jan. 6, 4-6 p.m. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat..10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 13: “Holiday Invitational 
Show,” paintings and sculpture by Society 
members. Jan. 10-Feb. 3: “Winter Members 
Show,” a juried all-media exhibition. Reception 
Jan. 11, 5:30 p.m. 

ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 
31: abstract paintings by Susan Entin. Reception 
Jan. 5, 7-9 p.m. 

88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Jan. 6-Feb. 17: “Un- 
known New York,” a group show curated by 
Winston C. Robinson. Reception Jan. 6, 6, p.m. 
EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS, Blanchard Trust Gallery (508-371-0820), 
40 Stow St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 12: ‘Small Works,” a group show. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Jan. 8-Feb. 23: “Under This Vast 
Biue Sky,” a show of paintings by members of 
the Kaji Aso Studio. 

FINE ARTS WORK CENTER (508-487-9960), 24 
Pearl St., Provincetown. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 5: paintings by Garry Mitchell. 
FLEURY GALLERIES (542-8999), 49 Melcher St., 
5th fl., Boston. Sat. and Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through 
Jan. 14: exhibition of Martha's Vineyard land- 
scapes, including photographs by Alison Shaw 
and paintings by Allen Whiting. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 30: ‘Almost Miniatures,” a group 


show of paintings smaller than 10 by 15 inches. 
The gallery will close following this exhibition. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered 


by the Cambridge Arts Council. Through Jan. 31: - 


photographs from the British Virgin Islands, by 
Jonathan Moller. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 
20: ‘Contemporary Furniture: 13 Major Fig- 
ures,’ presented in conjunction with the exhi- 
bition ‘New American Furniture’ at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 3: New England Watercolor 
Society's annual all-members award exhibition. 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat.-10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, 
architectural, and botanical themes. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 18: ‘Artists’ Furniture," a group exhibition. 
Includes a ‘pony chair” by Richard Artschwager, 
velvet and elm-burl furniture by Larry Bell, a 
children’s bunk bed by Red Grooms, folding 
screens by Sol LeWitt, a “brushstroke"’ chair and 
ottoman by Roy Lichtenstein, and a chair by 
Mark di Suvero. 

HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536-8610), 566 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Administered by the United South End Settie- 
ments. Through Jan. 5: recent acrylic paintings 
by Keith Washington. 

HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 251 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Wed. until 7 p.m. Custom-made jewelry. 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Contemporary watercolors, oils, and paintings 
by Howard Kline. 

HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero Church 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge.. Thurs.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 31: “Season of 
Returning Light,’ a group show. 

JUD! ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 20: “Invitational Portrait Show,” 
including works by Joseph Soliman, Mildred 
Jones, and Ted Katz. 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


p.m. Jan. 10-Mar. 2: “Summerscapes ‘89,” 
miniature olls and watercolors of Maine land- 
scapes, by Wendy Seligman Lewis. 
KAJ! ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 31: “December Show 1989,” a multi-media 
group exhibition with concerts and poetry 
readings. (Also ‘see listing for the Federal 
Reserve Bank Gallery.) 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Jan. 28: pastel drawings by Barbara Steen-Elton, 
with African textiles as still-life subjects. Recep- 
tion Jan. 6, 3-5 p.m. 
LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Jan. 6-Feb. 10: recent paintings and works 
on paper by Carol Pylant. Reception Jan. 6, 4-6 
p.m. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 


Jan. 9: abstract paintings by Peter Bregoli. 
MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Glass 
sculptures by Tom Patti and works by Andy 
Warhol, Roy Lichenstein, David Hockney, Jim 
Dine, and Frank Stella.. Through Jan. 18: 
obsidian sculpture by Roger Dane. 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-§ p.m. Works by French 
and American Impressionists. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 6: “Invitational Small Paintings” 
show. Through Feb. 10: “American Studio 
‘Furniture: The New England Contingent,” a 
show of contemporary furniture in conjunction 
with an exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Jan. 31: “It’s the Real 
Thing,” an exhibition of advertisements for 
Coca-Cola. 

PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Wed.-Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: exhibition of stone sculptures from 
Zimbabwe. 

PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. untit 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 13: “The Hearth,” a group show of 
ceramics, rugs, furniture, quilts, and other 
handmade objects in fireplace settings. Also, 
displays of teapots, dolls, and architectural 
buildir 19 blocks. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 13: “Sea and Sky,” abstract 
landscape prints by Carol Summers. 

SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5’ 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Original paintings, mono- 
prints, photography, sculpture, and crafts by 
gallery artists. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Feb. 10: 
“American Studio Furniture: The New England 
Contingent,” an’ exhibition curated by wood- 
workers Tom Loeser and Rosanne Somerson. 
— 101 Arch St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Through Jan. 19: “Twenty Years of Contem- 
porary Craft,” works on loan from the Museum 
of Fine Arts, including furniture by Wendell 
Castle and George Nakashima, ceramics by 
Wayne Higby, glassworks by Dale Chihuly, and 
wood by Bob Stocksdale. 

STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2'p.m. Through Jan. 
6: “Hanukkah Windows,” multi-media works 
utilizing the windows of the gallery. The show 
comprises works by Peter Diepenbrock, Beth 
Galston, Harel Kedem, Paula Rendino, Gabrielie 
Rosmer, and Barbara Vogelsang. Jan. 7-Feb. 18: 
“Soviet Jewish Artists,” a selection of recent 
sculpture, paintings, and ceramics. 

STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Gallery open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “Architecture 1889-1989: The 
Boston Architectural Center Contribution,” a 
centennial exhibition by the BAC including 
drawings and sketches of buildings. Call 
536-3170. 

STATE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 
mezzanine, 10 Park Plaza, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-6 p.m. Jan. 10-26: “On My Own Time '89,” 
a mixed-media exhibition sponsored by the Tufts 
Associated Health Plan. The works by local 
artists include paintings, drawings, graphics, 
photographs, sculpture, weavings, neediecraft, 
ceramics, woodworks, glass, and metalworks. 
Call 466-1070. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 10: “Expressive Geometries,” 
paintings by Nancy Haynes, Mary Heilmann, 
David Ortins, and Stephen Westfall. 

VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5. p.m. Devoted exclusively to contem- 
porary Russian art. Through Jan. 6: “Small 
Works,” an exhibition of sculptures and paint- 
ings, shown jointly with the Arden Gallery. 
VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392), 
3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Jan. 31: 
“Holiday Collection '89,” old and new works of 
art costing less than $750. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Feb: annual exhibition of oils, 
watercolors, and pastels priced under $25,000. 
WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
(508-753-8183), 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 6: etchings, lithographs, 
montoprints, and woodcuts by members of the 
Experimental Etching Studio of Boston; and “Up 
Against the Wall,” editorial cartoons by David 
Hitch of the Worcester Telegram and Gazette. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 3: “This Land Is Our Land,” 
works by Hamish Fulton, Sharon Horvath, Peter 
Hutchinson, Mark Innerst, Annette Lemieux, 
Robert Lobe, Steve Mitchell, Joan Nelson, Mary 
Sherwood, Robert Smithson, Michelle Stuart, 
and Meg Webster. 
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MUSEUMS 


A&D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 





Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 @.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture 
tours given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and 
Wed. at 6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 


buildings. Through Jan. 31 in the 


ory a in the Wiggin Gallery balcony: ' ‘Play 
" photographs of such baseball heroes as 
Seu tah Renee ostomy. ese Guameatneiee 
Johnson, Ted Williams, Joe DiMaggio, Cy 
Young, and “Dizzy” Dean. 
CAPE ANN. HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children. 


(894-6735), 235 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
Children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. The museum 
includes a Japanese house, a comic-strip- 
making station, and art by local children reflect- 
ing their ideas on the future. ‘Ahead to the Past’ 
features a depiction of a Jewish family in 1930s 
Boston. Through Jan. 7; “The RECYCLE Gallery 
of industrial Art. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 


“Celebrate! 


gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10a.m.5p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 


Collection. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St, Newburyport. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for children five to 12. The 
museum is housed in a Greek Revival building by 
architect Robert Mills. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123. Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 


contemporary works; and “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on 
Paper,’ with etchings, engravings, and litho- 


graphs. 

DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 


and seniors, free for all on Sat. and on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. The museum is devoted primarily to 


photography. Through 
Mar. 11: “Enchanted Worlds: Ed Young,” an 
exhibition of children’s book illustrations. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children 
six to 12. Re-creation of a. medieval castle 


100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. 
Through Feb. 25: “Return to Camelot,” an 
exhibition of 19th-century children’s books, 
games, and toys with knighthood themes. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Gallery talks 


Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 7: “On the Passage — 


an extibiton of works by avant-garde Europegn 
artists. Also, “Deconstruction, Quotation, and 
rae Video from Yugoslavia,” a program 
of 14 short videotapes screened on a daily 
basis. Video Wed. 2-5 p.m., 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m., Fri. 1-4 p.m., 
Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 5-8 p.m., Sun. noon-3 p.m. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. The museum, 
built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses art collected by Isabella Stewart 
Gardner (1840-1924) which spans more than 30 
centuries. Among the highlights are portraits by 
Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; Italian 
Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, Raphael, 
and Titian; and the first canvas by Matisse to be 


memorabilia. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
(929-4539), Columbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free 
for children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 
p.m. JFK photographs, audio-visual presenta- 
tions, and memorabilia. 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 
6-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 


collection includes a holography exhibit and 
American and European paintings. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 


(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 
Sat. “Factory Labor: Shaping Work in America,” 

antique textile machinery. Through 
Jan. 28: “NEWS ‘89: Contemporary Hand- 


weaving. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5.0n Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 


children, free for all on Sat. until noon. introduc- © 


tory walks through all collections begin at 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Tues.-Fri. and at 11.a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
on Sat. “Painting and Decorative Arts Walk’’ 
begins at noon Tues.-Fri. “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walk'’ begins at 1 p.m. Tues.-Fri. 
Spanish: tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on 
the first Sat. of the month. ‘Tea and Music” is 
served at 2:30 p.m. Tues.-Fri. in the Ladies 
Committee Gallery (additional admission $2). 
Call x368 for information about adult group 
tours, x310 for information about youth group 
tours, or x302 for information about tours for the 
disabled and visually-impaired (TTY/TDD 
267-9703). 
— AA Gallery. Through Feb. 18: ‘Faces of Asia: 


Portraits from the Permanent Collection,” includ- | 


ing indian miniatures, Japanese screens, and 
Chinese handscrolls. The exhibition is sub- 
divided by three themes: “Kings, Courtiers, and 
Generals,” “Monks, Sages, and Sufis,” and 
— Carter, C. Brown, and Torf Galleries. 

Mar. 11: “New American Furniture,” works by 25 
contemporary artists, including Garry Knox 
Bennett, Judy Kensiey McKie, and Ed Zucca; 
and “‘Weston's Westons: Portraits and Nudes,” 
ign ne dagen me a ote 


at 6 and 9 p.m.; on Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. 
to 9.p.m.; and on Sun. on the hour from 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. “Chronos,” by the director of Koyaanis- 
qatsi, begins Thurs. at 9 p.m., Fri. at 6 and 10 
p.m., and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
— Planetarium admission $5, een a 
four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: 
Magazine” begins Tues.-Fri. at ‘ 
a.m., 1:30, and 3:30 p.m., with an additional show 
on Fri. at 7 p.m.; and Sat. and Sun. every hour from 
12:30 to 4:30 p.m. “Startellers,” emp 
he apt by and patra Oy 
Kevin Skorpa, begins on Sat. at 1 
MUSEUM OF THE cnet gam FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25. Photography, painting, sculp- 


American heritage. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 
for students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: 
“Putting America on Wheels: New England 
<a snd featuring 24 mint-condition, 


New England-made autos. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 14. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot 
half-scale model of a whaling ship; pein by 
Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. 
A film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. 
at 2 p.m. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 am.-6 p.m. 
Admission $7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 
for children. includes ‘'Stick Your Neck Out: A 


Connecticut Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef 
tank, a four-story exhibit with a green moray eel 
and a nurse shark; and the ecology-oriented 
“Boston Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the 
Plan.'’ Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard 
the Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-§ p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $3.50 for students and seniors. 
Exhibitions on archeology, endangered species 
and other animals, and astronomy. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 30: contemporary painted and 
woven floor coverings by Kim Teirlynck. Through 
dan, 31: Pe aan al (handwoven) baskets by 
Deborah Panarese. 


— Newtonville Branch (552-7162), 345 Walnut 
St., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 30: “Seascapes of the Northern Seaboard,” 
by Jinda Mahoney. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 


divisible? images of Black Americans: 
1934-1967, by Norman Rockwell, 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (400-4490), $10 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 
seniors. An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: ‘in Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House Re- 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE SOCIE- 


BOSTONIAN 
TY (720-3290), 206 Washington St. Boston. 


Continued on page 32 


Visual Arts 
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AMERICAN 
REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


The Second Decade Begins 










FINAL 2 WEEKS — MUST END JAN. 20! 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


A luminous 
and festive 
comedy 
set ina 
white 
marble 
palace 
on the 
shore of an 
azure sea. 














BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
DIRECTED BY ANDREI SERBAN 


The Bald Soprano 


ad The Chairs 


by Eugene lonesco 
directed by Andrei Belgrader 


Two electrifying plays from the master of 
absurdist comedy — a startling blend of farce 
and tragedy that will make ad laugh 
at the wild improbabilities of life! 


FINAL 5 PERFORMANCES! 


Mayor BARBARA 


by George Bernard Shaw 
directed by Michael Engler 


In Barbara, one of Shaw's wittiest and most 
tough-mii plays, the art of repartee becomes a dangerous 
eapon. A sparkling comedy with two unlikely combattants — 
a wealthy munitions maker and his daugher, 
a major in the Salvation Army — who try to decide 
which is the worst crime, arms-making or poverty. 


Begins January 26! 





















Order by phone: 547-8300 


(no added service charge) 






CURTAIN TIMES: 


Tue. - Sat. evenings 
Sunday eveings 
Sat/Sun. matinees 





$38 






AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
Robert Brustein, Artistic Director 
64 Brattle St. - Harvard Square - Cambridge 










Continued from page 31 

Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 
Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, 
wood carvings, and ship models. 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Includes 
tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
home of a blacksmith. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick build- 
ing built circa 1711. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 


African Collection”; “Steamship Travel’; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts Waterfowl 
Decoys, 1840-1940." 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 18: “The Great American Comic Strip.” 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MU- 
SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Fri.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for students and seniors. Through Jan. 7: 
“Artists’ Eye Exhibition,” works from the per- 
manent collection by Oliver Chafee, Sideo 
Fromboluit, Milton Avery, and others. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors. Interactive 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- 
chines, video library and displays. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-732-6092), 220 State St., Springfield. Wed. 
and Fri-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Includes Im- 
pressionist, expressionist, and early modern- 
European paintings, a gallery of contemporary 
art, and two galleries of Asian art. Through Feb. 
18: “Epic Heroes. and Fair Damsels: European 
Drawings, Sculpture and Prints." Through Mar. 
18: “With an Eye for Detail: Northern Renais- 
sance Prints from the Permanent Collection.” 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” 
a computer-simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and ‘““Treatures of Oid lronsides.”’ 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before 1 p.m. Collections of 
American and European and sculpture, 


WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for seniors, 75 


“cents for children. Through Jan. 31: “Trains 


Unlimited ll,” exhibition of railroad memorabilia 
and ional models. 

WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, 


Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 


* p.m., dat. 10 am-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. New 
acquisitions include Korean ceramics from the 


ingleton Copley, James Peale, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. Through 
Jan. 21: “The Revenge of the 47 Samurai,” multi- 
color woodblock prints from Japan. Through 
Jan. 28: “Jean Lurcat: The Moissons Tapestry.” 
Sun. at 2 p.m.: lecture on “The History of 
Tapestry”; at 3 p.m. in the Salisbury St. lobby: 
tour of the museum galleries. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 7: 
paintings by Anne Tatlock and photographs by 
Michael Jacobson-Hardy and Dr. Hugh Tatlock. 
Jan. 9-Feb. 4: “Transfigured Landscapes,” 
photographs by Robert Aller; and "M & S 
Project," an exhibition of “interactive 
compositions” by Michael Fuller and Stella 
Bernstein. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 








770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 


p.m. Through Feb. 3: “Focus on_ Infinity: 
American Astronaut Photography, 1962-1972." 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 


South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 | 


p.m. Free. Through Jan. 28: “Samuel Butler: 
Photographer," with albums, photographs, and 
wet plates by the author of The Way of Ail Flesh. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Througtt Feb. 4: “ by 
Bradford Washburn from the Permanent Collec- 
tion,” including views of some of the world’s 
tallest mountains. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 


Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Jan. 7: “Sex, Death, and the History of 
Photography: Photographs by Karl Baden." 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered 


by the Cambridge Arts Council. Through Jan. 31: - 


photographs from the British Virgin Islands, by 
Jonathan Moller. 
LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St, 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 12: “Gordon Coster: Photo- 
journalist from the 1940s.” 
LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4-p.m. Through 
Jan. 6: “Cambodian Survivors in the USA," 
black-and-white photographs by Leah Melnick. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Through 
Feb. 25: "Trautes Heim (Home Sweet Home),”’ a 
photographic installation by German artists 
Bernhard and Anna Blume. Through Mar. 11: 
“Weston’s Westons: Portraits and Nudes,” 
photographs by Edward Weston (1886-1958). 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Bos- 
ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Feb. 25: “Locomotion,” pbc 
of the physical and psychological 
movement, including works ty 
Eadweard Muybridge, Jacques Henri Lartigue, 
Harold Edgerton, Gjon Mili, Barbara Morgan, 
and Frank B. and Lillian Gilbreth. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Library 
(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 15: "World Women: An Exhibition 
of Photographs by Janet Knott.” Knott is a staff 
for the Boston Globe. Through 
Jan. 30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, includ- 
ing te of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab 
Israel, and Mexico” and “To Dwell Is To 
Garden." 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 25: 
“Brian Weil: Photographs,” black-and-white 
photographs with AIDS themes. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Jan. 
9-Feb. 7: “Honorarium Show/John Lanza,” a 
ten-year retrospective of works completed in the 
US and Italy. 

BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Jan. 31: “The Enchanted 
Desert,” mixed-media surrealist paintings by 
Orna Benshoshan. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-2224), 
775 Comm. Ave., Boston; Mon.-Fri. 10: a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 19: “Women in the Contem- 
porary World,"-an exhibition of oil paintings by 
Swedish artist Ethel Andersson. Reception Jan. 








Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: “The Hollywood Photo- 
graphs of Director George Sidney.” Through 
Mar. 31 (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. only): “Bringing 
the World’s Theater to London — 
Producer/impresario Peter Daubney,” an exhi- 
bition of correspondence from Maurice 


-BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), Laura 


Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., Haverhill. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 8: “Altered States: The 
Development of a Print,” a juried selection of 
works by members of the Boston Printmakers. 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(241-8600, x410), New Rutherford Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-noon. Through Jan. 11: water- 
colors and polymers by Loring Walton. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 

— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 
daily from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species 
of plants in a 265-acre botanical garden de- 
signed by Frederick Law Olmstead. Hunnewell 
Visitor Center open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
séniors, free for children, free to all Sat. morning. 
Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent collec- 
tion of works from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient 
cultures. The first floor houses changing exhi- 
bitions. Through Jan. 28: “Rembrandt and His 
School: Drawings from the Museum-Boymans- 
van Beuningen, Rotterdam,” including figure 
Studies, portraits, landscapes, and Biblical 
scenes. The exhibition also explores the dif- 
ficulties of attributing unsigned works to 
particular artists. (Rembrandt signed fewer than 
40 drawings, but as many as 1,000 have been 
attributed to him at one time or another.) 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, free to 
all Sat. morning. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British and 
American silver, furniture, and porcelain. 
Through Jan. 14: “Understanding Nature: 
American Zoological Art from the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology,” featuring oil paintings, 
watercolors, and notebook drawings by such 
artists as John James Audubon, Alexander 


Wilson, Frank W. Benson, and Oliver La Farge. 

— Harvard U Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for students and seniors, $1 for children five 
to 15. The Botanical Museum features exhibits 


— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 
30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, including 
“Images of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab 
israel, and Mexico” and ‘To Dwell Is to Garden,” 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES (603-623-0313), 148 Concord St., 
Manchester, NH. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 6: 92nd Annual Student Exhibit and 
Open House, a multi-media show. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 


OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 12: ' ‘Artists 


— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and 
photographs by yacht designer George Owen, 
and‘ ‘Half Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 
Building,” including models, drawings, and 
photographs by ship designers from the 1840s 
to the 1920s. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames 
St.; Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 12: “Against Nature: Japanese Art 
in the ‘80s, mixed-media works by young 


North Main St.; Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 14: “Glass Department 
Graduate Student Group Show 

— Woods-Gerry Gallery, 62 Prospect St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 14: “Early Graduate Exhi- 
bition,” an all-media show. 

SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art 
(413-585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Feb. 18: 
“Baroque Painters in Italy,” including works by 
Jusepe de Ribera, Guido Reni, Lucrina Fetti, and 
Elisabetta Sirani. Also, “Baroque Drawings and 
UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD, Joseloff Gallery 
(203-243-4340), West Hartford, CT. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Jan. 15: 
recent works by expressionist painter George 
McNeil. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Jan. 30: * become tem payeal 
an exhibition of etchings, monotypes, 
paintings of lower Cape Cod scenes, by owt 
Gardner Zavorskas. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “‘Wallworks,” 
site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Jan. 
14:“Prints by Painters, 1500-1900,” including 
works by Whistler, Renoir, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Through Jan. 21: “Mary Cassatt: The 
Color Prints,” composed of 115 meg 
drawings, early states, and color variations 

final states. Through Mar. 18: ‘Kindred pee 
Maurice and Charles Prendergast.” Through 
Mar. 25: “Brian Weil: Photographs,” black-and- 
white 


including works by Marin, Eakins, and 
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PLAY BY PLAY 





compiled by Bill Marx 


AND WHAT OF THE NIGHT? The East 
Coast premiére of a new drama written and 
directed by seven-time Obie Award-winner 
Maria Irene Fornes. The play's split into four 
sections, and it chronicles the trials and 
tribulations of a single family over a span of 
40 years, beginning in 1958. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode ‘tsiand 
(401-351-4242), through February 11. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday and Sunday, 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 
to $30; discounts for students and seniors. 
THE BALD SOPRANO and THE CHAIRS. 
Eugene lonesco’s pair of 1950s experimen- 
tal comedies are exercises in what the 
playwright called ‘‘anti-theater.’’ And once 
you get the ideas — the birth of Absurdism, 
the death of communication — _ they 
become pretty tedious. But Romanian 
director Andrei Beigrader puts these avant- 
garde gluehorses through their paces with a 
whimsical flourish. The performers, 
particularly Thomas Derrah and Tresa 
Hughes in The Bald Soprano and Roberts 
Blossom and Hughes in The Chairs, present 
lonesco's absurdist primers .in vintage 
editions. And if you make it through the 
duller pages, Rodney Scott Hudson, making 
an eerie appearance as the bald-pated, 
deaf-mute Orator at the end of The Chairs, 
reconnects with the theatrical realm beyond 
the Idea. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300) , in repertory through January 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday (January 13 
only), and at 2 dnd 7 p.m. on Sunday 
(January 7 only) . Tix $16 to $33. 
BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR. Another 
revival of John Gray and Eric Peterson's 
miniature musical about the courageous 
World War | flying ace. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (508-281-4099), January 10 
through 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 
THE BOYS NEXT DOOR. Tom Griffin's 
touching dramedy about the trials and 
tribulations of four mentally challenged men 
living together in the same apartment. At 
StageWest, 1 Columbus Center, Springfield 
- (413-781-2340) , January 10 through Feb- 
ruary 4. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday and on Sunday, and at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a matinee 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14 to $27; 
discounts for students, seniors, and groups. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF BOSTON. Poet 
Kenneth Koch's play, which was originally 
staged in 1962, is revived with a new score 
by Boston composer Scott Wheeler. The 
unusual piece, ‘‘a comic musical masque 
that playfully pokes fun at Boston's heritage 
while*it boldly affirms the belief that art is 
essential to the vitality and joy of urban life,”’ 
is preceded by a talking art exhibit entitled 
“Corn Dog .Mysticism:° A. Historical Per- 
spective.’’ At the: Charlestown Working 
Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown (242-3534), through Febru- 
ary 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 
matinee at 5 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to 
$13.50; $2 discount for CWT subscribers, 
students, and seniors. 
CRIMES OF THE HEART. Beth Henley 
won the Pulitzer Prize for this piece~of 
southern-fried slapstick, in which three 
sisters make a mess of their lives in 
Hazlehurst, Mississippi. At the Nickerson 
Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400) , through February 10. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m, matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. 
AN EVENING OF READINGS. The Stage 
Company of Boston presents a selection of 
published and unpublished material by 
David Mamet. Scott Zigler, artistic director 
of New York’s Atlantic Theatre Company, 
directs. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-1960) , Janu- 
ary 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5. 
FIRST NIGHT. Local playwright Jack Neary 
penned this comic romance, which revolves 
around a shleppy video-store owner who 
runs into his old flame on New Year's Eve. 
The production stars Neary and Theatre of 
Newburyport artistic director Josie McElroy. 
At the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water 
Street, Newburyport (508-462-3332), 
through January 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of. the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell's apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the ‘‘Forbidden 
Hollywood” section that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 
Misérables parody that brings down the first 
— not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
THE ILLUSION. Mark Lamos directs this 
rarely performed 17th-century comedy by 


French playwright Pierre Corneille. It’s the 
tale of a lawyer who, while searching for his 
lost son, stumbles into the kingdom of the 
magician Aicandre. There he becomes 
“tenmeshed in a web of fantasy and illusion, 
a world where nothing is what it appears to 
be.’’ At the Hartford Stage Company, 50 
Church Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
(203-527-5151), through February 3. Cur- 
tain is. at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday and on Sunday and at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $20 to $25. 

IN THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER. Heather 
Forest, “‘nationally acclaimed performer, 
teacher of storytelling, and author,”’ offers a 
“kaleidoscopic peek into the relativity of 
perception."’ Presented by Storytellers in 
Concert at the First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden Street, Cambridge 
(628-58665) , January 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $9; $5 for students 
and seniors. 

JEEVES TAKES CHARGE. It’s hard to say 
what P.G. Wodehouse's impeccable Jeeves 
would think of having fatuous Bertie 
Wooster as not just his employer but his 
doppeigtnger, too. Yet in English actor 
Edward Duke's delirious entertainment, the 
two do occupy the same skin — Duke's. 
And it’s pretty crowded in there, as Bertie 
and Jeeves are joined in the performer's 
viscera by a regular Wodehouse party of 
silly-billies. When first unveiled in 1980, the 
show won the then-26-year-old actor the 
prestigious Laurence Olivier Award as 
London's most promising new actor, and as 
they say in the hair-color ads, it hasn't 
gotten older, it’s gotten better. There may 
be only one Jeeves, but Jeeves Takes 
Charge is a play with more peaks than 
valets. At the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (576-1602), 
through January 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
a matinee at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to 
$22. 

MORNINGS AT SEVEN. Last season's 
critically acclaimed production of Paul 
Osborn’s gentle comedy about four elderly 
sisters returns with “most of the original 
cast." Presented by the Nora Theatre 
Company at the Theatre at the Harvard 
Union, corner of Quincy and Harvard 
Streets, Cambridge (720-3434), through 
January 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday (January 6 only), with a 
5:30 p.m. matinee on Sunday (January 14 
only). Tix $15; $10: for students and 
seniors. 

OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton’ Baked Theatre’s latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It's often’ funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly incongruous. ‘Shakespeare's Seven 
Ages of Man with Bathtowel,”’ for example, 
is a remarkable: soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 
the average life (for middle-class males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — all in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m-on Friday and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $15; discounts for seniors and 
students. 

O PIONEERS! World premiére of a new 
musical based on Willa Cather's novel 
about the agricultural and romantic hard- 
ships of immigrant farmers in Nebraska. The 
book has been adapted for the stage by 
Darrah Cloud, with music by Kim Sherman. 
Presented by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266-3913) , 
through February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on Wednesday (opening 
night), at 8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday (January 6 
only) , with matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, Saturday (January 13 only), and 
Sunday (January 14 only). Tix $14 to $29. 
OTHERWISE ENGAGED. Simon (Quarter- 
maine’s Terms) Gray's farce revolves around 
the predicament of a disaffected Wagnerian 
who's interrupted whenever he tries to listen 
to his new recording of Parsifal. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703), through February 4. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17.00. 

PARTY OF ONE. San Francisco-based 
author/composer Morris Bobrow’'s musical 
revue about the perils of co-mingling 
celebrates subjects as disparate as Presi- 
dent James Buchanan (our only unmarried 
Chief Executive) and onanism — not in the 
same song, however. Director Fran 
Charnas, conceiver of the enduring Ail Night 
Strut!, has done for this theatrical Soup-for- 
One what Strut did for the-music of the '30s 
and ‘40s. That is, by adding precise 
choreography and perky staging to a 
quartet of hyper-enthusiastic players, she’s 
made a hearty stew of flavorful if occasion- 
ally thin stock. At the Theatre Lobby at 
Hanover Street, 216 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton (227-9381) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, at 7 and 
9:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14.50 to $21.50. 
PETER PAN. The 35th-anniversary produc- 
tion of the musical stars erstwhile Olympic 
gymnast Cathy Rigby, who sings pleasantly 
and flies like time when you're having fun. 
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Which kids, especially, are bound to do at 
this straightforward production, short on 
Edwardian oddity but full of smoke and 
spectacle. Grown-ups, of course, are free to 
root for the vampily villainous Captain Hook 
of Stephen Hanan, who looks like a cross 
between a black-tingleted Joan Crawford 
and Olivier's Othello, and more than holds 
his own against Rigby’s Jolly Green Midget. 
At the Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston 
Street, Boston (426-9366) , through Janu- 
ary 7. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 6:30 p.m. on Sunday, with 
a matinee at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $20 to 
$42.50. 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. Not the 
Andrew Lloyd Webber hit musical but a 
parody pastiche of the classic horror tale. 
At the Wang Center, 270 Tremont Street, 
Boston (787-8000) , January 9 through 14. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday (opening night), at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $18 to $34.75. 
THE PROMISE. A Boston premiére from 
glasnost with love. Aleksei Arbuzov's 
popular Russian drama is set in war-torn 
Leningrad, where ‘‘three idealistic, vibrantly 
alive young people meet and share their 
hearts and dreams.” Presented by the New 
Repertory Theatre at the Newton Highlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoln Street, 
Newton Highlands (332-1646), through 
February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with a matinee 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $17; $2 
discount for students and seniors. 
REMEMBERINGS. An evening of ‘‘musical 
memories" including songs by George and 
ira Gershwin, Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, 
and Jerome Kern, highlighted by a tribute to 
composer Sammy Fain. Presented by 
“cabaret couple’’ Mike Palter and Lynne 
Jackson, who bill themseives as ‘“‘musical 
Dodos’’ because they're determined not to 
let the oldtime music become extinct. At the 
Theatre Lobby at Hanover Street cabaret, 
216 Hanover Street, Boston (227-9872), 
through January 7. Curtain is at 11 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10. 
THE SEAGULL. The Chekhov Theatre and 
Film Company debuts with a new trans- 
lation by Martin Cafasso of a drama by its 
namesake. Veteran Russian actor, play- 
wright, and director Alexander Chirkov, the 
artistic head of the troupe, is at the heim. At 
the Agassiz School, 28 Sacramento Street, 
Cambridge (547-8688), 
through February 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for 
students and seniors. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain. is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 
THE SUN PRINCESS AND HER DE- 
LIVERER. The latest gutsy production from 
the Children’s Theatre in Residence at 
Maudslay State Park, in collaboration with 
the Blackburn Theater Company, is an 
adaptation of a weird Lithuanian fairy tale. 
In this bedtime story as apocalyptic cliff- 
hanger, the Sun Princess is carried away by 
a giant and the whole world goes dark. At 
the Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm 
Street, Gloucester (508-283-9410), 
through January 7. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m..on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $5 to 
$12.50; discounts for children. 
TALKING WITH. ‘Due to tremendous 
response,"’ Jane Martin's evening of mono- 
logues by eleven fascinating women re- 
turns. Three new members join the cast. At 
the Back Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge 
Street, Gambridge (491-8166), through 
January 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students 
and seniors. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. It will be the twelfth of 
never before you see another Twelfth Night 
like director Andrei Serban's — and you're 
advised not to miss it. Its Illyria — a city 
state as beautiful as any this side of the 
Republic of Robert Wilson — is a land of 
acute and ambiguous sexuality, an Adriatic 
mystery plane that seems to have been 
burped up,-tike heroine Viola, from the sea. 
Accordingly, this is tess an actors’ than a 
director's production; one of its faults is that 
the performers lack the vocal-mesmeriza- 
tion skills to bring off Serban’s experiment 
with slo-mo verse-reading. The always 
accomplished Cherry Jones makes of 
Viola's familiar speeches a wrenching amal- 
gam of sweetness and pain; Thomas 
Derrah's downbeat Feste adds a mournful 
dollop; and Jeremy Geidt is as scrofulous a 
Sir Toby as ever sucked ale. But movie 
actress Diane Lane doesn't have much of a 
take on Olivia; hers either vamps or cries or 
stands upstage in breathtaking silhauette, 
as cued by Serban. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), in repertory through 
January 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday (January 6 only), and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday (January 14 only), witha 
2 p.m. matinee on Sunday (January 14 
only) . Tix $16 to $33. 
UNDER A MANTLE OF STARS. The 
Cicatrix Theatre Company commences 
operation with a production of Manuel (Kiss 
of the Spider Woman) Puig's black comedy 
about ‘‘an aging pair of visitors and their 
adopted daughter, who live in the suburbs 
of nowhere." At the Leland Center, Boston 
Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (282-8348), through January 27. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $8; ‘‘pay what you can’’ on 
Thursday. 
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French Twelfth Night Concert 
Charpentier, Poulenc, Berlioz, Dufay 
Betsy Burleigh, Conductor 
Festive reception with traditional 
galettes des rois following concert. 
Saturday, January 6, 8 p.m 
First & Second Church, Boston 
66 Marlborough St., at Berkeley St. 
Tickets: $10; $8 student/senior 
Phone: 


SUN., JAN. 14 at 3PM 


Jordan Hall at the 
NE 


536-2412 


“Group Discounts 
Master Class/Workshop 
Cristyne Lawson/Kurt Weinheimer 
Saturday, January 6, 11am 
NU Blackman Auditorium 
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ROCK THE BOAT RADIO Him 








TOP Boston 


FE) ROCKS ror 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JANUARY 5, 1990 


1 The Pixtes Doolittle 
2 Throwing Muses Hankpapa 
3 Bullet La Volta The Gift 
4 “Bed Of Natis” 
5 The Zulus Down on the Floor 
6 Lemonheads Lick 
7 Heretix A.D. 
8 Think Tree “Hire A Bird’ 
9 Cavedogs “Baba Ganooj” 
10. East of Eden EastofEden . 
11 Figures on a Beach Figares on a Beach 
12 Del Fuegos Smoking in the Fields 
13 Dogzilla Allizgod 
14 O+ Only Breathing/ 
Cloud Factory 
15 Christmas Ultraprophets of Thee 
Psykick Revofation 
16 The Neats Blaes End Blae 
17 Treat Her Right Tied to the Tracks 
18 Titanics Man's Inhumanity to Man 
19 November Group “4 , Ivan” 
20 Biake Babies “Lament” & Earwig 
21 Tribe “Tied’ 
22 Ed's Redeeming 
Qualities Ed's Day 
23 Gigolo Aunts “Down On Me” 
24 Dinosaar Jr. “‘Jast Like Heaven” 
25 The Bags “I Kaow” 
26 The Norberts Mish Mish 
27 Miranda Warning It's All A Part Of 
Growing Up 
28 Swamp Oaf Swamp Oaf 
29 Gang Green Older...Budweiser 
30 Salem 66 “Bee Keeper” 
31 Galaxie 500 On Fire 
32 Vasco da Gama Sex Sells Sex 
33 Mancefacture Terrorvision 
34 Buffalo Tom Baffalo Tom 
35 The Bags “Bagpipe” 
' -36 Chloroform Kate “Processor Man” 
36 Drama Clab “Big Crash” 
38 MC Spider “A Poem ts a City” 
39 Well Babies “Both Sides Now” 
40 «Border Patrol “You Can Never Lose" 
41 Hallabaloo “Hole Lotta Rosie’ 
42 Drumming On Glass Tear It Down 
43 Anastasia Screamed Electric Liz 
44 Hell Toupee “Rock Til You Rot” 
45 Voodoo Dolls “This Town Makes Me 
Feels So Lonely” 
46. Green Magnet School “Windshield’ 
47 Push Push Can't Wait 
48 Titanics “Going Out of My Way” 
49 Johnny Ange! “Work Song '89” 
50 Jerry's Kids Kul! Kill Kitt 


TOP Jazz 


- © Ee) BRUNCHror 1989 
ee Raves Triangalar 


Ralph Peterson 
Andrew Hill 


® WN 


Turre/Eubanks Dedication 
Conjure Cab Calloway 
Stands In... 

5 Steve Lacy The Door 
6 Caetano Veloso Estrangetro 
7 San Ra Blae Delight 
8 Shirley Horn Close Enough For Love 
9 Milton Nascimento Miltons 
O Wynton Marsalis Majesty of the Blues 


TOP Moods for 


it] MODERNS ror 1989 


1 NWA Straight Outta Compton 
2 Nine Inch Nails Pretty Hate Machine 
3 Renegade Soundwave The Phantom 
4 AGuyCalledGerald Voodoo Ray 
5 The Ultravivid Scene The Mercy Seat 
6 Bad Brains Quickness 
7 Shawn Colvin Steady On 
8 The Stone Roses The Stone Roses 
9 Meat Beat Manifesto Storm The Stadio 
10 Apollo Smile Let's Rock 
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WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 


()FF THE RECORD 





*k*k*k‘2Cecil Brooks Ili, THE 
COLLECTIVE (Muse). A drum- 
mer-led quintet with Greg Osby, 
Gary Thomas, and Lonnie Plaxico 
aboard a Jack DeJohnette 
record, right? Nope. The boss here 
is a newcomer, and though the title 
implies a democracy, his gung-ho 
push lets you know he’s in charge. 
Nothing complex or cerebral about 
the choice of tunes: blues stan- 
dards in a disarmingly mainstream 
style is the fare. 

Yet the record winds up being 
extraordinary. Leaving their elec- 
tronics at home, Osby and Thomas 
show what they can do with. reeds 
and brains. The former ties and 
unties a variety of knots; the latter 
reveals how brawn can be supple 
and pliable. It’s a blowing session, 
with a good deal of structure and 
tunefulness. That’s probably. why 
the solos — including those inven- 
tively skittish ones by pianist Geri 
Allen — tear ass around the turf. 
Here’s proof that hard work. and 
innovations can be not only ap- 
plicable but arresting in the main- 
stream. 


— Jim Macnie 


**'2Graham Parker, HUMAN 
SOUL (RCA). The things that 
initially set Graham Parker apart 
from the pack — a gritty pub-rock 
spark and an uncanny sense of 
melody and timing — are the very 
items that have since eluded the 
singer’s grasp. Save for a fairly 
passionate Squeezing Out Sparks 
and last year’s minimal Mona Lisa’s 
Sister, Parker's recordings have 
remained uneven, offering a handful 
of ‘‘Heat Treatment’’-caliber 
classics and a whole lot of filler. 
Human Soul, which again teams 
him with longtime collaborator- 
guitarist Brinsley Schwarz, is no 
exception. The arrangements are 
sparse and hollow, giving focus to 
Parker's _ still-pained pleadings. 
Three tracks (‘‘Soultime,’’ ‘“‘Danc- 
ing for Money,’’ “Everything 
Goes’’) show the tunesmith’s chip- 
per old chops; the rest find him just 
treading water. Schwarz’s terse 
guitar work and Parker's acerbic 
phrasings are there, to be sure, but 
those halcyon hooks just aren't, 
and Human Soul ends up another 
also-ran in  Parker’s . crowded 
stable. 
— Tom Lanham 


*k**kJoe Louis Walker, BLUE 
SOUL (Hightone). This is the West 
Coast bluesman’s third and best 
album, though it still falls short of his 
live virtuosity. As a guitarist, Walker 
shares Buddy Guy's knack for 
taking pentatonic runs outside of 
the idiom, weaving between majors 
and minors and sometimes veering 
into random turf before bringing his 
solos back home. 

But on “Since You've Been 
Gone,”’ Walker’s an outright rocker, 
working and stretching the notes of 
his first solo till they sweat. ‘‘Al- 
ligator’’ (as in, ‘I’m mean, green, 
and hungry like a reptile’ for your 
love) is good for a chuckle and 
boasts some bare-knuckled slide. 
The LP’s pervasive horn section is 
from the slick post-Stax school, yet 
Walker's voice is too handsomely 
weathered to let the arrangements 
get too slippery. It all ends with 
three solid tunes aimed for the 
roots: ‘Dead Sea’’ is a full-gospel 
affirmation of faith; “City of 
Angels’ is a calling, pleading blues 
with soft, fluid licks; and “I'll Get to 
Heaven on My Own” is a solo 
country blues — just Walker power- 
ing his full-throated hollar with slide, 
nimble fills, and a driving dobro 
rhythm. 

— Ted Drozdowski 


** *Queen Latifah, ALL HAIL 
THE QUEEN (Tommy Boy). The 
perils of hype have claimed their 
share of victims among the crop of 
1989’s hip-hop artists. Queen 


Latifah’s much-touted debut 
teeters close to the pit but doesn’t 
fall in. 

The stylized packaging is reminis- 
cent of Tommy Boy’s De La Soul: 
Latifah is pictured as a Nubian 
queen/generalissimo framed by the 
silhouette of Africa. Yet All Hail the 
Queen is rather low-key. DJ Mark 
the 45 King provides a solid yet 
unspectacular musical base, 
producing seven of 12 cuts, includ- 
ing the single ‘‘Dance for Me.”’ De 
La Soul make a funny, enjoyable 
cameo on “‘Mama Gave Birth to the 
Soul Children” (produced by 
Prince Paul). Both KRS-One and 
Daddy-O contribute lackluster 
tracks, but ‘‘Louie Louie’ Vega 
really surprises with his construc- 
tion of ‘‘Latifah’s Law.” 

Another surprise: Latifah can 
really sing, as she proves on 
“Princess of the Posse,”’ “The 
Pros,”’ and ‘‘Come into My House.”’ 
As a rapper, Latifah is good, even 
very good, but there’s something 
empty about her work, despite her 
solid voice and complex syn- 
copation. Worse, she’s upstaged 
by Brit-rapper Monie Love on their 
duet ‘‘Ladies First.”’ 

— Dan Charnas 


** Various Artists, AFRICAN 
TYPIC COLLECTION 
(Earthworks). 

kkk xkDaniel Owino Misiani 
and the Shirati Band, BENGA 
BLAST (Earthworks). Sam Fan 
Thomas's ‘African Typic Collec- 
tion’’ has to rate as one of African 
pop’s Top 10 songs. Thomas fused 
Cameroonian makossa with zouk 
roots borrowed from the Antilles, 
and the resulting makassi blasted 
its way to dance floors around the 
world. Earthworks’ boogeying 
Cameroon compilation takes its title 
from Thomas’s 1984-hit; and.the 
song sounds as fresh as anything 
going today. This collection’s slick 
grooves brim with the overjoyed 
warmth of tropical music, despite 
the Paris sheen. 

If you favor a rootsier African 
pop, Benga Blast is also a fine 
assemblage of songs. Here Kenyan 
guitarist Daniel Owino Misiani and 
his Shirati Band pump out raw 
dancehall benga. This style blends 
raucous guitar interplay reminiscent 
of old Zairean soukous with sputter- 
ing hi-hat and loud, fast bass that 
suggest Southern African .pop 
styles. ‘Despite a range of in- 
fluences, Misiani preserves a sound 
of his own. And _ Earthworks 
preserves its reputation for fine 
African compilations marked by 
great selections and liner notes. 

— Banning Eyre 


*xk*x*xOran “Juice” Jones, TO 
BE IMMORTAL (Columbia). 
Jones continues to move away from 
the technotronic Mississippi blues 
of his debut hit, ‘‘The Rain,’ and 
toward the jazz-dance styles in- 
novated by Guy and Al B. Sure! Still 
somewhat the bluesman, Jones is 
harsher than his rivals and hardly 
the romantic; ‘Money, Honey’”’ 
shows he’s.more at home burying a 
love affair under six feet of spleen 
than he is in keeping one going. 
Fortunately, when he’s free and 
single, he’s as funky as he is 
irresponsible: the house-beat poses 
of “Street Style’’ bomb the bass 
deeply enough to supersede mix- 
ologist Todd Terry, and the walking- 
wiggle rhythms and vocal tease of 
“Shaniqua’’ do a better Cameo 
than Cameo (at least lately) . Jones 
also displays a hitherto un- 


suspected ear for jazz arranging, - 


steadying his dryly ominous tenor 
with saxophone and some trumpet 
obbligato — linked credibly to his 
dark gospel voice in ‘‘Time,”’ high 
soul in ‘‘To Be Immortal,” and the 
unsettling friction of new-jack swing 
in ‘‘Pipe Dreams,” a pretty-voiced 
warning song about smoking crack. 


— Michael Freedberg 


** kFrank Zappa, YOU CAN’T 
DO THAT ON STAGE ANYMORE, 
VOL. 3 (Rykodisc). This third 
installment of Frank Zappa’s live 
retrospective series offers two- 
hours-plus of vintage concert tracks 
from the '70s and ‘80s. For the 
most part, he’s arranged the songs 
into long suites. without breaks 
between. them. These stretch-out 
jams may mystify neophytes and, in 
one or two cases, even bore the 
faithful who thought that this sort of 
thing was long out of fashion — 
who needs 25 minutes of ‘King 
Kong"? - 

Frank’s fans, however, will ap- 
preciate the appearance of live 
rareties like “‘Bamboozied by Love’’ 
and the Nixon homage ‘“‘Dickie’s 
Such an Asshole,’ as well as crowd 
pleasers like ‘‘Joe’s Garage,” 
“Zoot Allures,"” and ‘‘Cosmik 
Debris.”” Zappa and his musicians 
have craftsmanship to spare like no 
one else in rock, except maybe 
Steely Dan — and the Dan almost 


_ never played live or sounded as if 


they were having this kind of 
warped fun. 
— Gary Susman 


**'2Rush, PRESTO (Atlantic). 
For their 16th album, Rush have 
tried to back away from some of 
their more effete productions of 
recent years and get into simple 
things: the blurt of guitars, the crack 
of the snare drum. Presto includes 
some of their most attractive radio- 
metal riffs: the Zeppelin coils of 
“Show Don't Tell,’’ the relentless 
rhythm tricks of “‘Superconductor.*’ 
Unfortunately, the band still tend 
to halve the tempo at the chorus, 
the guitar sound turns to gossamer 
when they fire up the cloying — 
synthesizers, and, even on this most 
melodic of their records, the vocal 
line is too often a:siave to the chord 
changes. It sounds as if they’d 
modeled their conception of 
simplicity on Simple Minds, a dis- 
tinct step down from the Police 
inflections of their last few hits. For 
a band as smart and as fun as their 
live work proves them to. be, Rush 
sure are inconsistent. 
— Michael Bloom 


**xx*Carlos Kleiber, Vienna 
Philharmonic, NEW YEAR’S 
CONCERT 1989 (CBS). If you've 
ever heard any of the old recordings 
by the great Viennese conductors 
— Bruno Walter, Clemens Krauss, 
Erich Kleiber — you know what a 
buoyant and magical, even pro- 
found, experience a waltz can be, 
not at all the stainless-steel oom- 
pah-pahs of today’s Pops concerts. 

This ‘new StraGss CD, recorded 
live, Offers hope for the future of 
Viennese light music. The conduc- 
tor, Carlos Kleiber, is Erich Kleiber’s 
son, a wonderful musician who 
doesn’t seem to like recording 
studios. One of his few recordings is 
a much-admired version of Johann 
Strauss’s most famous operetta, 
Die Fledermaus. \ts Overture is one 
of the delights of this recording, as 
is a selection that includes not only 
famous waltzes but such rarities as 
the Acceleration Waltz (one of his 
father’s specialties) and Josef 
Strauss’s Chatterbox, Jockey, and 
Dragonfly polkas. 

Kleiber has many of his father’s 
gifts. He balances discipline and 
flexibility. He encourages that teas- 
ing lift on the second beat — that 
instant of weightlessness most 
modern orchestras can’t seem to 
get right. On those great recordings 
from half a century ago, though, 
there’s a quality of tenderness in 
the playing that makes the yearning 
for the past a shade more mys- 
terious and sad. Those old records 
remind us that some things may be 
lost forever. In his moving per- 
formance of the nostalgic Artist’s 
Life, Carlos Kleiber proves he’s 
learned that from his father too. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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{: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 


7:50, 9:50 
Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7, 9:30 


lit: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:40 


1: For Love or Money: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

it: She-Devil: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 - 

i: Back to the Future fl: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Daiton St. 

|: Family Business: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:20, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: We're No through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
§:30, 7:50, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

It: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Always: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

il: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

|: The Wizard: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:30, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat:, midnight 

ll: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30; 9:45 (Sun., no 10:30 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

ill: sex, lies and : through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

IV: Blaze: through Thurs., 11:30.a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 
9:30 (Sun., no 11:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 
V: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 
9:30, 10:30 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
11:45 

Vi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs. on two 
screens, 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 12:15, 1:15, 2:30, 3:30, 
4:45, 5:45, 7, 8, 9:15, 10:15 (Sun., no 10, 11 a.m. 
shows); Fri., Sat., 11:30, midnight 

Vill: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs.. 
10 a.m., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

IX: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
10:30 a.m., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

X: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 
1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show); 
Fri., Sat., 11:55 

Xt: The Story of Women: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 
10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45 

All Dogs Go To Heaven: Sat., Sun., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 3, 5 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show) 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

|: Henry V: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 10 

i: Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer: through 
Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

lll: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 5:35, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

IV: Eat a Bowl of Tea: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 
§:35, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

V: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:15, 9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight 





PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 10 





BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 


1: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:30, 10 

IV: Family Business: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 
7:25, 9:55 

V: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:05, 7:15, 9:45 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) : 
Cleveland Circle. 
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COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

{: Rebecca: Fri., Sat., 7:25; Sat. mat., 3:10 

Notorious: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 9:50; Sat. mat., 1:15 

Days of Heaven: Sun.-Tues., 7:30; Sun. mat., 4 
The Wrath of God: Sun.-Tues., 5:45, 

9:15; Sun. mat., 2:15 

Sunset Boulevard: Wed., Thurs., 7:40 

Laura: Wed., Thurs., 6, 9:40 

Annie Hall: Fri. the 12th, 8 


9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:55 





CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Blue Angel: Fri., Sat., 4, 8 

Marlene: Fri., Sat., 5:55, 9:55; Sat. mat., 2 
Dr. No: Sun., 3:35, 7:50 

From Russia with Love: Sun.,.1:30, 5:35, 10 
To Have and Have Not: Mon., 4, 8 

Key Largo: Mon., 6, 10 

The Little Sister: Tues., 4, 7:45 





7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

tt: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:20, 
4:55, 7:10, 9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight 

{V: Back to the Future fl: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:15, 9:30 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri. Sat., 


Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 10 





ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 
7 Medford St. 
She-Devil: through Thurs., 7, 9 


. 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 
204 Mass. Ave. 
|: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
4:30, 7, 9:15 
Uncle Buck: Sat., Sun., 12:20, 2:20 
it: She-Devil: through Thurs., 6:45, 8:50 
The Bear: through Thurs., 4:30; Sat., Sun, mats., 
12:30, 2:30 
i: Shirley Valentine: through Thurs., 4:15, 7:10, 
9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 2 
IV: Dad: through Thurs., 6:50 
Sea of Love: through Thurs., 9:10 
Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 4:45; 
a. Sun. mats., 1, 2:50 
V: Harlem Nights: — Thurs., 4:15, 7:10, 
9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 2 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 
The Bear: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 


through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 


“Wk: The Wizard: through Thurs., 7:20; Sat., Sun. 


mats., 1, 3:30 

Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 9:30 

It: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 11:30 a.m. 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

|: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:15, 
9:35 


it: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9 

IM: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 9:40 
IV: Always: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 
BROCKTON, Westgate Mall 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 9:55 

ll: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 9:20 

Ii: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9 


IV: Always: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:20, 9:50 
V: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 9:55 

Vi: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:40, 10 

Vil: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
1, 4, 7, 9:50 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 

i: The Wizard: through Thurs., 5:25, 7:25, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3 

il: Family Business: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 
10; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:50 

ill: She-Devil: through Thurs., 5:40, 7:50, 9:45; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:20 

IV: Steel Thurs., 5:20, 7:40, 
10:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 

1: For Love or Money: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:25 

it: She-Devil: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:25 

The Wizard: through Thurs., 1:30, 4 

lil: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9 

IV: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:20 
DANVERS, Loews Theatres 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

{: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 
4,7, 10 

li: Family Business: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:40; 
Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 2, 4:15 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 1:15, 3, 5 
tl: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:30, 7:15, 10:10 

{V: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:45, 4:15, 7:30, 9:45 

V: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:40, 7:45, 10 

Vi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:30, 


3:30, 5:25, 7:15, 9:10 
DANVERS, 


Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 
Rte. 128, exit 24. 
1: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:35, 
9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 
ll: Steel : through Thurs., 5:05, 7:25, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:25, 2:45 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
950 Providence St. 


I: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. on - 


two screens. Call for times. 

ill: Tango and Cash: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: We're No Angels: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Call for times. _ 

Stee! Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: For Love or Money: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Prancer: through Sun. Cail for times. 

Vil: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

1X: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Sun. Call for 
times. 

X: Family Business: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

The Wizard: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-VI (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's Worid 

{: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7,9 
ll: National ’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:40, 10 

lit: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 
4,7, 9:50 

IV: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 
4:50, 7:35, 9:50 

V: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:15, 9:45 

Vi: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:25, 9:55 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 and 53 

t: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7, 9:30 

ll: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7:15, 9:40 
lil: National ‘s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:15, 9:40 

IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 


Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 
1794 Mass. Ave. 


|: Drugstore Cowboy: Fri., 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 
7:30, 9:30; Sun.-Thurs., 6:30, 8:30 

All Dogs.Go to Heaven: Sat. 1:30, 3:30, 5:30; 
Sun., 1:30, 3:30 

lt: The Fabulous Baker Boys: Fri., 5:35, 7:45, 10; 
Sat., 10 a.m., 3:15, 5:35, 7:45, 10; Sun., 10 a.m., 
3:15, 6:45, 9; Mon.-Thurs., 6:45, 9 

LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 

205 Cabot St. 

|; Blaze: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 


» 3:30 


All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 1 

it: The Wizard: through Thurs., 7:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 9:30 


I; The Little Mermaid: Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun., mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 


|: The Wizard: through Thurs., 7:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 9:30 
i: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7:25, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

I: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 


SFaphaibe Maier Orougn Teas. 1:10, 3:15, 

7:20, 9:30 

lt; Always: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 7:25, 9:55 

li: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 

7:40, 10:05 

IV: Family Business: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:05, 

7:45, 10 

V: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:35, 10 

Vi: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 

7:30, 9:55 

NEWBURYPORT, Room 

(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

Do the Right Thing: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:10; Sun., 8 

A Dry White Season: Mon.-Thurs., 8; Fri. the 

12th, 7,9 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

|: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 

7:40, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:40 

Prancer: Sat., Sun., 12:45 

i: Orugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 7:15, 

9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 4:45 

ill: Shirley Valentine: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:15; 

Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 2:10, 4:45 

IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 3:45, 

5:20, 7, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 

2:50 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: For Love or Money: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 

7:10, 9:10 

ll: Blaze: through Thurs., 1, 4:15, 7:15, 9:35 

ill; Always: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 9:30 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

1: Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat., Sun., 

mats., 1, 3:15 

i: en arene Tonnes We 

9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 

QUINCY, * earned Cinemas (773-5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: We're No Angels: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 

4:35, 7:10, 9:30 

ll: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 11:45 

a.m., 2:05, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

I: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 

through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7:10, 9:30 

IV: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 11:45 

a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:25 

V: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 

11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:40 

Vi: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 

4:35, 7:15, 9:30 

Vil: The Wizard: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 4:35 

Stee! Magnolias: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. on 

two screens. Call for times. 

It: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

IV: Tango and Cash: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

V: We're No Angels: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

Vi: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 

through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call 

for times. 

Vill: For Love or Money: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

X: Always: through Thurs. Call for times. 

X: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

Prancer: through Sun. Call for times. 

Xi; Steel Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

All Dogs go to Heaven: through Sun. Cali for 

times. 

Xil: The Wizard: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xill: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

XIV: Blaze: through Thurs. Call for times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

1: She-Devil: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

il; The Wizard: through Thurs. Call for times. 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 

Front St., Scituate Harbor 

I: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 7:05, 

9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

i: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 

7:05, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:15 

I; Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 

mats., 2, 4:15 

IV: Steel : through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 


|: Bom on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 

1:10, 4:10, 7, 10 

ll: For Love or Money: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

lit: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 

IV; Always: through Thurs., 1:10, 4, 7, 10 

V: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:15, 
7:35, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vi: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:25, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

Vil: Family Business: through Thurs., 7:55, 


10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 am.; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
mats.,.1:20, 4:30 

The Wizard: Sat., Sun., 4:10, 3:20, 5:20 

Vill: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:25, 
4:30, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

1X: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:40, 4:25, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
11:50 

X: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:10, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Xl: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7:40, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 1:30, 3:40, 
5:40 

Xil: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:10 
STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

i: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

it: Family Business: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30 
All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
STOUGHTON, 


Lampoon's 
through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15 


8:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, § 
IV: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7, 


I: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

il: Back to the Future il: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

iit: Tango and Cash: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

VI; Always: through Thurs. Call for times. 

= age drama Call for 


Vill: Vi tet Magota: through Thurs. Call for 
Renabe een tensGiitironee. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
$q., Boston. Mon. at 4 and 6:30 p.m.: series of 
Bette Davis films begins with Of Human Bond- 
age (1934). Free. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 361 





CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.: Royal bony, (1951), with Fred Astaire 
and Jane Powell 

CODMAN souAne BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: Three Little Words, with Fred Astaire. 
Free. 


CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 


Symphony of a Great City (1927), a silent 
German film. Free. 

EGLESTON SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(445-4340), 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury. 
Thurs. at 10:30 a.m.: Ivanhoe, with Robert Taylor 
and Joan Fontaine. Free. 

FIELDS CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-2155), 1520 Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. 
Thurs. at 1:30 p.m.: Touring Great Cities: Hong 
Kong. Free. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston, presents films by 
Francois Truffaut at 8 p.m. Films are. shown with 
subtitles. Fri-Sun: Shoot the Piano Player 
(1960), with Charles Aznavour. Fri. the 12th: 
Jules and Jim (1961), with Jeanne Moreau and 
Oskar Werner. Admission $4. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY is host to two film series. Wed. at 7 
p.m. in rm. 66-110: “A Diverse Community: Gay 
and .Lesbian Films’ begins with Sheila 
McLaughlin's She Must Be Seeing Things. 
Sponsored by the Committee on Gay and 
Lesbian Studies and by Gays, Lesbians, Bisex- 
uals, and Their Friends at MIT. Free. Fri. the 12th 
at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 10-250: ‘Japanese Women in 
Film Festival’ begins with Mizoguchi's My Love 
Has Been Burning (1949), with remarks by 
feminist historian Yukiko Hanawa. Sponsored by 
the MIT Japan Program and the MIT Women's 
Studies Program. Donation $2. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri. at 6 and 8 p.m.: 
Luigi Comencini’s La Bohéme (France/ltaly, 
1988), a new adaptation of the Puccini opera. 
Sun. at 2:30 p.m.: Anne Belle and Deborah 
Dickson's Dancing for Mr. B: Six Balanchine 
Ballerinas (1989), with a discussion led by Anne 
Belle. Wed.-Fri. the 12th at 5:30 and 7:50 p.m.: 
Ketan Mehta's Spices (india, 1986), a feminist 
melodrama set in 1940s India. Shown with 
English subtitles. Admission $5, $4.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, additional $1 on Sun. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: the 
documentaries “‘The Emerging Woman’ (1974), 
about the changing roles of women in America, 
and “Speaking Our Peace” (1986), about the 
women's peace movement. Free. 

NORTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (227-8135), 25 
Parmenter St., Boston. Thurs. at 5:30 p.m.: Pa/ 
Joey, with Frank Sinatra and Rita Hayworth. 
SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268-0180), 
646 East . South Boston. Thurs. at 6 
p.m.: A Room at the Top. Free. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., . Thurs. Alfred 
Hitchcock's Rear Window (1954). Free. 

WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston. Fri. the 12th at 2:30 p.m.: 
The Little Foxes, with Bette Davis. Free. 
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FILM STRIPS 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Glory (1989). The 54th regiment of the Massachusetts Volunteer 





Infantry, the first regiment of black soldiers to fight in the Civil War, is the subject of this 
drama. Matthew Broderick plays Col. Robert Gould Shaw, the white son of Boston 
abolitionists who is charged with training his soldiers, and then convincing the Army that 
black men are fit to fight. Morgan Freeman plays Rawlins, a gravedigger who enlists in the 
infantry; Denzel Washington plays Trip, the runaway slave whose temper puts him in 
conflict with Shaw and his fellow soldiers; and newcomer Andre Braugher plays Shaw's 
longtime friend, whom he has always treated as an equal, and who now has to adjust to 
being under Shaw’s command. The movie was directed by Edward Zwick. Opens Friday, 
January 12, at the Charles, the Harvard Square, the Circle, and in the suburbs. 








A 


*& & X AGUIRRE, THE WRATH OF GOD 
(1972). Werner Herzog’s visually spectacu- 
lar film about a demented conquistador 
(the remarkable Klaus Kinski) who leads an 
expedition down the Amazon River in 
search of the golden city of El Dorado. 
Essentially an exotic meditation on Heart of 
Darkness, the movie plods a bit, but 
Herzog's images of dense greenery, jungle 
savagery, and bizarre wildlife have a 





dreamlike intensity that carries you through: 


to the final note of madness. % Coolidge 


Corner. 

*& KX ALWAYS (1989). Steven Spielberg's 
remake of the 1943 A Guy Named Joe 
nearly pulls off the neat trick of transposing 
that movie to a contemporary setting, 
changing the main characters from World 
War I! fighter pilots to airborne firefighters 
attempting to quell forest blazes. But 
Spielberg feels compelied to spell the 
comparison out, and he refuses to probe 
the darker side of this fantasy. When 
hotdogging pilot Richard Dreyfuss is killed 
during a daredevil mission, he becomes a 
wisecracking ghost who must take a young 
pilot (Brad Johnson) under his wing and 
pass on his knowledge. That’s complicated 
by the pilot’s being in love with Dreytuss’s 
girlfriend (Holly Hunter). The trendy 
metaphysics that follow aren't convincing. 
Audrey Hepburn plays the Heavenly emis- 
sary preaching about the need to move to a 
higher plane. But Spielberg douses the fires 
underneath the film’s saccharine surface. 
With John Goodman. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 


**BACK TO THE FUTURE, PART li 
(1989). Director Robert Zemeckis and 
producer Steven Spielberg's reprise of the 
hit 1985 comedy is the ultimate sequel. 
Lifting entire sequences from the original, 
the movie picks up where the first one left 
off, sending Marty McFly (Michael J. Fox) 
and Doc Brown (Christopher Lloyd) to the 
year 2015. But this is merely exposition for 
the movie's last half where Marty and Doc 
return to 1955 and must alter the past to 
ensure their present. It feels as if Zemeckis 
and his partner, screenwriter Bob Gale, had 
merely revised and reshot the first film so 





that Marty and Doc could watch it. But it's ~ 


too familiar to be gripping and not familiar 
enough to be clear. Zemeckis and Gale 
cannibalize as much as they can without 
adding anything new, or even exploiting the 
possibilities in Fox's playing multiple roles. 
Charles, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
subutbs. 

@THE BEAR (1989). Jean-Jacques An- 
naud’s stupefying film features a scene 
where an orphaned bear cub wanders off 
while his adopted father frolics with an 
available female and trips out on psilocybin- 
mushrooom caps, envisioning dancing 
mushroooms in Peter Max colors turning 
into butterflies. Annaud and screenwriter 
Gerald Brach must have found their way to 
the mushrooms first; there are long 
stretches here where the editing is so 
peculiar and confusing you can't figure out 
what’s going on. The film's ursine stars are 
beautiful creatures, but even die-hard natu- 
ralists may have a rough time slogging 
through this one. Charles, suburbs. 

* & 1s BLAZE (1989). Ron Shelton’s film of 
the affair between Louisiana Governor Earl 
Long (Paul Newman) and stripper Blaze 
Starr (Lolita Davidovich) gives a guided 
tour of Bourbon street circa 1959, with 
Haskell Wexler’s warm photography casting 
a golden tone over everything that ought to 
be seedy. But the movie seems more like a 
coming attraction, and when it reaches 
beneath the shiny veneer for a nice tidbit or 
two, it makes you long for the story that 
could have been. Inspired by Bilaze’s 
autobiography, Shelton makes the movie a 
love story, peppered by the political water- 


sheds that led to Earl's downfall. Newman 
seems to be holding back from the 
possibilities of the character, but in her first 
major screen role, Davidovich plays the 
country girl turned burlesque queen as an 
innocent and it’s wholly believable. With her 
heart-shaped face and pug nose, she’s a 
larger-than-life pixie. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY (1989). 
See review this issue. Paris, Janus, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 





Cc 


* *k* *CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1989). Woody Alien manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by counterpointing two stories. In one, 
Martin Landau plays an ophthalmologist 
whose extramarital affair opens him up to a 
spiritual crisis questioning the meaning of 
good and evil when his mistress (Anjelica 
Huston) threatens to expose him. In the 
other story, Allen plays a documentary 
filmmaker trying to win-a lovely producer 
(Mia Farrow) away from the allure of trash 
culture represented by his brother-in-law 
(Alan Alda) , a sleazy, successful TV mogul. 
Here Woody Allen seems no longer to be 
rendering life as a cartoon; -instead, the 
casual detail suggests submerged mys- 
teries. He has moved from dilettantism to 
genuine artistry. Copley Place, West New- 
ton, suburbs. 








®DAD (1969). Jack Lemmon plays a 
lovable old coot whose tribulations make 
Job's look like a day at the beach: senility, 
coma, cancer, schizophrenia, and the 
attentions of Ted Danson as the son who 
wants to make up for years of neglect are 
just some of the indignities. Unlike the old 
school of tearjerkers, which were at least 
up-front about their manipulation, Dad 
comes from the Terms of Endearment 
school of tearjerkers, which pretend to be 
sensitive stories of people who discover how 
much they love each other. But there’s 
something sick about a movie that uses 
cancer as the quickest route to hug therapy. 
With Olympia Dukakis; directed by Gary 
David Goldberg. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

** DAYS OF HEAVEN (1978). Set in 
the early 1900s, the second feature by 
Terrence Malick (Badlands) is a harsh, 
strange, and beautiful folk tale that’s also 
one of the few movies to evoke the bleak, 
incantatory tone of the Old Testament. 
Richard Gere, Brooke Adams, and Linda 
Manz play three rootless refugees from city 
squalor who Call down apocalyptic ruin on 
terminally ill Texas wheat farmer Sam 
Shepard. The sharp, airy photography by 
Nestor Almendros knocks the wind out of 
you, but the extraordinary visuals have a 
peculiar effect: each image, no matter how 
scabrous, is presented with equal detach- 
ment, and the characters soon shrink to 
insignificance. i Coolidge Corner. 

*& *& *XDR. NO (1962). The beginning of a 
beautiful friendship between Bond, James 
Bond (the inimitable Sean Connery), and 
the mass audience. In this first entry in the 
series, 007 does battle with the fiendish Dr. 
No (Joseph Wiseman) and somewhat 
more pleasant duty with the swimmingly 
attired Ursula Andress (as Honey Ryder) . 
Also with Jack Lord; directed by Terence 
you. @ Brattle. 

*&k*'2DO THE RIGHT THING (1989). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations and moviemaking, Spike 
Lee’s controversial film is his best to date. 
Taking place in and around a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 








lying the comic, eccentric surface of the 
community characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil brooding 
underneath. If the violent climax resolves 
nothing else, it demonstrates Lee’s skill at 
filming action and directing actors. With 
Danny Aiello, John Edson, John-Turturro, 
Spike Lee, and Ossie Davis. Beacon Hill. 
THE DOZENS (1981). Local filmmakers 
Christine Dall and Randall Conrad directed 
this drama about a young girl, released from 
prison, attempting to re-enter the world. 
Brattle. 

kkk XDRUGSTORE COWBOY (1989) 
Set in Portland, Oregon, in 1971, Gus Van 
Sant's film follows two junkie couples who 
stage a series of drugstore robberies 
looking for Diaudid instead of dollar bills. 
Bob (Mat Dillon) and his tough Barbie-doll 
wife (Kelly Lynch) head the gang, which is 
rounded out by dim-but-earnest Rick 
(James Le Gros) and his teenage, bad-luck 
girlfriend, Nadine (Heather Graham). Van 
Sant delves into the subject of drug 
addiction not just with courage, but with 
gaiety. The film never loses sight of the toll 
of addiction or glamorizes the sordid 
lifestyle, yet.it celebrates with stark detail 
and exuberant style the profoundly human 
impulses that drive needles into veins. With 
William S. Burroughs. Nickelodeon, West 
Newton. 





* EAT A BOWL OF TEA (1989). Wayne 
Wang's latest film is an attempt to make a 
screwball comedy within the context of the 
Chinese-Americans who fought in World 
War Il. This film’s young hero (Russell 
Wong) is eager to cash in on the American 
dream at the end of the war. But his father 
(Victor Wong) lands him in an arranged 
marraige and a demanding job. Wang’s 
straining for stylishness and allusion dilutes 
the pungent detail that gave his Chan is 
Missing it’s tang. This Tea is a tepid brew of 
poorly blended clichés. Nickelodeon. 


*& kk XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
(1989). This sensational debut from writer- 
director Steve Kloves is a comic-romantic 
reverie that never goes soft. After 15 years, 
the lounge act of Frankie and Jack Baker 
(Beau and Jeff Bridges) is beginning to 
wear. Things look up when they hire singer 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), but the 
tenuous truce between the brothers is 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each 
other. Pfeiffer flaunts an immensely likable, 
smart-alecky manner; she’s an almost- 
poetic actress with a terrific comic sense. 
Jeff Bridges gets at what it costs to dream 
of playing jazz instead of the Brothers’ 
slurpy arrangements. And Beau Bridges 
zeroes in on the need for stability that drives 
Frank to take each crummy job that comes 
his way. What gets to you is the combina- 
tion of '40s-style romance with contem-, 
porary attitudes. Kloves doesn’t push a 
thing, yet he keeps going further than you 
expect. The beautiful lights-down-low pho- 
tography is by Michael Ballhaus. Copley 
Place, suburbs. y 

* FAMILY BUSINESS (1989). it's amazing 
that a director could have worked in the 
movies for as long as Sidney Lumet has and 
learned so little. in this comedy caper, the 
actors are pinned in Andrzej Bartkowiak's 
sludgy cinematography while you strain to 
see their faces. And he seems to have 
forgotten everything he once knew about 
working with actors. He hasn't helped Sean 
Connery or Dustin Hoffman find any com- 
mon ground, and you don’t believe for a 
minute that they're father and son. Hoffman 








-is the ex-con trying to keep his son 


(Matthew Broderick) from the thieving 
ways of his father (Connery), and he gives 
a dull, stolid performance. But Connery 
goes rip-roaring through the second-rate 
dialogue with an energizing hamminess. 


. Cheri, Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 


*& & KFROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE (1963). 
One of the best of the Sean Connery Bond 
films, featuring Lotte Lenya as a nasty agent 
with knives in her shoes and a young Robert 
Shaw as the evil muscle boy sent to do away 
with 007. Directed by Terence Young. Z 
Brattle. 





**%HARLEM NIGHTS (1989). 
Writer/director/star Eddie Murphy’s name 
adorns the credits of this movie like an 
egoist’s monogram in a closet of silk shirts, 
but what’s on display most is Murphy's 
narcissism and misogyny. Murphy is trying 
to forge an autonomous black myth from 
Hollywood conventions, with three gen- 
erations of black comics acting in a 
gangster movie set in Harlem. Richard Pryor 
plays Sugar Ray, the owner of a successful 
after-hours joint, Murphy ‘is Quick, his 
adopted son, and Redd Foxx is-the club’s 
curmudgeonly croupier. But Murphy, ignor- 
ing everyone's talents including his own, 
prefers to preen in tuxedoes, or berate 
“bitches” and fat white guys, especially 
Michael Lerner as the gangster who wants 
to move in on Sugar Ray’s action. There are 
a few comic sequences, but the movie sinks 
under the inane conventions of Quick’s 
revenge plot. With Arsenio Hall and Della 
Reese. Cinema 57, suburbs. 

HENRY, PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(1989). See review this issue. Nickelodeon. 
kk KXHENRY V (1989). The prodigious 
young British actor-director Kenneth 
Branagh wants to give all the sides of 
Shakespeare's warrior-king hero their due: 
he wants to look at the exhilaration of 
fighting as well as its horror. This must be 
one of the most ambitious debuts in the 
history of movies and though the filmmaking 
is uneven and not all of Branagh’s inter- 
pretive choices are felicitous, the movie has 
theatrical intelligence and sensibility. And 
Branagh seems to find his feet, both as 
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director and as Henry, as the movie 
progresses. After a wobbly first third, 
there's a sequence where Henry must 
sentence his old drinking companion 
Bardolph (Richard Briers) to death, and 
the vulnerability Branagh shows burns up 
the distance we've been feeling from Henry. 
He takes us into the character's confidence, 
and as a piece of direction, the movie 
becomes more assured as it progresses. 
Branagh is also helped by a stellar support- 
ing cast that includes lan Holm, a dream 
Fluellen, Geoffrey Hutchings and Robert 
Stephens as Nym and Pistol, Judi Dench as 
Mistress Quickly, Robbie Coltrane as 
Falstaff, Brian Blessed as Exeter, Derek 
Jacobi as the Chorus, Christopher 
Ravenscroft as Mountjoy, Paul Scofield as 
the King of France, Emma Thompson as 
Princess Katharine, and Geraldine McEwan 
as Alice. Even at his best, Branagh makes 
mistakes, but you get the sense that he 
could turn himself into a first-rate director 
through sheer will. Nickelodeon. 

* kA HUNGARIAN FAIRY TALE (1969). 
The opening sequences of Gyula Gazdag’s 
expressionistic yet rigid film keeps you 
watching to see where his flourishes will 
lead. The movie follows a young boy (David 
Vermes) born out of wedlock who, when his 
mother is killed, sets off in search of the 
fictional father that Hungarian law decrees 
must be entered on his birth certificate. This 
is paralleled by the crisis of a bureaucrat 
(Franti8ek Husak) who begins gathering up 
his files on children born to single mothers 
and destroying them. The first scenes are 
simple and often moving, and Elemer 
Ragalyi’s black-and-white photography 
shimmers. But the rest of the movie has a 
depressingly familiar Eastern European 
irony about it, the fantastic without enchant- 
ment, wit without buoyancy. Coolidge 
Corner. : 
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& kk KJULES AND JIM (1961). A mas- 
terpiece — and maybe the best movie of 
the ’60s. Francois Truffaut's film is about 
the evanescence of love, of dreams, of 
innocence, and though the tone is often 
playful, the picture has the substance of an 
epic novel and its lyricism and esprit mask a 
tragedy. Truffaut and Jean Gruault based 
the picture on an autobiographical novel by 
Henri-Pierre Roche, a minor figure from the 
Paris of fhe '20s, Jeanne Moreau gives a 
legendary performance as Catherine, who 
tyrannizes her two.cavaliers (Oskar Werner 
and Henri Serre) while bringing a vividness 
to their lives — without her, they're a little 
dull. Truffaut said of Moreau: “She has all 
the attributes of a woman, together with all 
the qualities one expects in a man, with 
none of the inconveniences of either.” 
French Library. 








*& *& KKEY LARGO (1948). John Huston’s 
somewhat sluggish adaptation of Maxwell 
Anderson’s play about gangsters terrorizing 
a Key West hotel during a hurricane is a 
Hollywood message movie, but as melo- 


-drama, it holds your interest. Humphrey 


Bogart is the ex-soldier who gets drawn into 
the conflict. Unfortunately though, Lauren 


- Bacall, getting to show none of the sexiness 


she had in To Have and Have Not and The 
Big Sleep, is stuck in the bland, nice-girl 
role, the daughter who faithfully tends her 
crippled old father, played by Lionel Bar- 
rymore in his usual overbearing manner. The 
best performance in the movie comes from 
Edward G. Robinson as the most malignant 
of bad guys. But it was Claire Trevor who 
won an Oscar for her showy, masochistic 





kk KYLAURA (1944). In which Dana 
Andrews plays a detective who investigates 
the murder of a beautiful socialite and falls 
in love with a painting of the dead girl. Otto 
Preminger does such a polished job of 
directing this highly amusing thriller that you 
may wonder how it is he botched most 
every movie he worked on afterward. Gene 
Tierney, Vincent Price, Judith Anderson, 
and Clifton Webb (in an Oscar Wildean 
role) co-star, but it's Andrews’s haunted- 
tough-guy brio that gives the film its 
emotional center. The script is based on a 
Vera Caspary novel; David Raskin wrote the 
famous, memorable theme song. 


This Disney animation, the first based on a 
fairy tale since 1959’s Sleeping Beauty, 
clearly wants to follow in the footsteps of 
last year’s Oliver and Company. Hans 
Christian Andersen's tale has been given a 
new Disney look and the heroine has a 
happy fate. But in the best Disney tradition, 
the comic and scary elements are more 
entertaining than the story about a mermaid 
who longs to be human. The saccharine 
romantic business between the mermaid 
and the prince she falls for are spiked with 
healthy portions of musical comedy 
rendered by the engaging supporting 
characters, especially the villainess, Ursula 
(whose voice is provided by Pat Carroll) , 
who's like a combination of Divine and a 
squid. The movie is also helped by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken’s score. Copley 
Place, West Newton, suburbs. 

THE LITTLE SISTER (1985). John Savage 
is the Boston probation officer assigned to 
work with an affluent delinquent (Tracy 
Pollan) in this drama from local director Jan 
Egleson. Brattle. 

**LOOK WHO'S TALKING (1989). 
Kirstie Alley is a successful career woman 
who becomes pregnant by her married lover 
and then decides the best thing she can do 
is to find her son a father; John Travolta is 
the cabbie who takes her to the hospital and 
falls for her and the baby. The movie is fairly 


terrible, but the gimmick — the baby (in the 
voice of Bruce Willis) carries on a running 
interior monologue — is funny when you get 
to hear an infant giving smart-ass rejoinders 
to adults making fools of themselves. And 
the two stars are appealing. Alley’s scratchy 
voice and wised-up manner grow on you, 
and Travolta works well with the child 
because he’s such an open, accessible 
performer. When he grins, this dumb-bumb 
farce lights up with his sweetness. Directed 
by Amy Heckerling. Copley Place, Aliston, 
suburbs. 





%& KMARLENE (1986). Mariene Dietrich is 
a great presence in this intriguing documen- 
tary portrait (directed by Maximilian 
Schell), @ven though she declined to be 
photographed for it. What's refreshing 
about the movie, and occasionally ex- 
asperating, is how little her interviews 
conform to what we’re used to from screen 
greats. Dietrich spars with Schell, refuses to 
answer any question she thinks is absurd, 
dismisses any version of events that differs 
from her own, and expresses an utter 
disdain for nostalgia. But there's a genuine 
lack of vanity about her, and when she 
bestows praise, it's heartfelt and sincere. 
Schell employs the modernist conceit of 
showing the makirig ofthe film (there are 
staged sequences with blonde models, 
shots of the crew watching footage and 
listening to the taped interviews, and Schell 
himself sitting at the movieola, head in 
hands), and his inspiration plays like 
desperation — a ploy cooked up when he 
realized he wasn’t going to get the footage 
he thought he could goad Marlene into. But 
Dietrich isn’t buried by the Schell games. 


(1950). August 
Strindberg wrote this famous one-act in 
1888, at the height of the naturalist 
movement; it helped to hurtle the theater 
into the modern age. This movie version, 
adapted and directed by the Swedish 
director Alf Sjoberg, is intelligent and 
beautifully made, and it comes very close to 
getting Strindberg’s sexual ionosphere onto 
the screen. Sjoberg dilutes the strength of 
an astonishingly compact play by adding a 
lengthy, somewhat melodramatic 
flashback, though. Anita Bjork is excellent 
as Julie, the heiress who tumbles off her 
pedestal when she sleeps with her valet (Ulf 
Paime, in a commanding performance) . 
Brattle. 

kk KXMONIKA (1952). A/k/a Summer 
with Monika. \ngmar Bergman's highly 
erotic tale of a shy errand boy (Lars 
Ekborg) who falls under the spell of a 
seductive shopgirl (Harriet Andersson), 
takes a holiday with her on a remote, rocky 
island, and marries her, only to make the 
tragic discovery that his new wife was never 
meant to settle down. This is one of the 
most striking of Bergman's early films, and 
Andersson gives a ravishing performance. 
Brattle. 

*& & & KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
of Christy Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
born with cerebral palsy who became a 
writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about the victory of intelligence 
that’s been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 


souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 





- to the work of O’Casey or Synge. The thick- 


skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
O’Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis — 
has only one working limb, his left foot, a 
stinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
spirit and creativity. And the work of 
director Jim Sheridan and his co-scenarist, 
Shane Connaughton, is bracingly unsen- 
timental. Nickelodeon. 


®NATIONAL LAMPOON’S CHRISTMAS 
VACATION (1989). John Hughes, who 
wrote this third film in the series, proves 
once again that he'll do anything for a laugh: 
inept physical humor, toilet jokes, swipes at 
the tackiness of the lower class, little kids 
uttering witless profanity, and, at the 
bottom of the sewer, Alzheimer’s jokes. 
Chevy Chase is the family man driving his 
wife and kids crazy with his insistence on an 
old-fashioned Christmas. As his wife, Bever- 
ly D'Angelo !ooks lovely, and is utterly 
wasted. And as his brother-in-law, Randy 
Quaid, though the butt of Hughes’s snob- 
biest gags, works his tail off to give his lousy 
role. a booming, farcical inventiveness. 
Directed by Hughes's newest minion, 
Jeremiah S. Chechik. Copley Place, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*&kkKKNOTORIOUS (1946). In Alfred” 
Hitchcock’s splendid romantic thriller, In- 
grid Bergman plays a spoiled, wayward girl 
whom Cary Grant talks into entering an 
espionage scheme that requires her to 
marry a middle-aged Nazi collaborator 
(Claude Rains). The picture is visually 
transfixing, but its emotional complexity is 
what sets Notorious apart, as the 
spy/marriage plot becomes a rapturous 
metaphor for the characters’ misplaced 
passions. % Coolidge Corner. 








*& &*& KREBECCA (1940). The Academy 
Award for 


Best Picture went to this 











The absence of a rating means the 
film has not been viewed as we go to 
press. In such cases, no judgment is 
intended. 

The symbol & indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 
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absorbing high-style gothic, which was 
Alfred Hitchcock's first American movie. 
The story — about a bride who returns to 
her husband's manor to find the spirit of his 
first wife hovering — is out of Daphne du 
Maurier, adapted by Robert E. Sherwood 
and Joan Harrison. Laurence Olivier plays 
the haunted widower; he throws too many 
soulful glances, and his performance 
doesn’t make much sense, but he’s 
marvelous to watch anyway. Joan Fontaine 
is surprisingly good as the put-upon second 
wife. The vibrant supporting cast includes 
George Sanders, Gladys Cooper, Reginald 
Denny, Nigel Bruce, Florence Bates, C. 
Aubrey Smith, Melville Cooper, Leo G. 
Carroll, and Judith Anderson in a classically 
preposterous turn as the creepy house- 
keeper, Mrs. Danvers. & Coolidge Corner. 


* % SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (1989). 
Set in Louisiana, Steven Soderbergh’s 
highly praised debut focuses on the lives of 
four young characters: Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell) , who can’t stand to let her lawyer 
husband John (Peter Gallagher) touch her, 
Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo) , 
who's having an affair with John, and John’s 
college friend Graham (James Spader), a 
recovering pathological liar who is impotent 
and can get aroused only by watching 
videotapes of his interviews with women 
about their sex lives. Soderbergh’s camera 
sits on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
the naked truth. But the movie is mush at 
heart; instead of investigating the real 
messiness of sex and relationships, it gives 
us that old soapy tale about people who 
learn to love again. It says that sex is fine as 
long as it's the old-fashioned, romantic 
kind, a message that suits it perfectly to the 
AIDS era. Copley Place, suburbs. 

*& & SHE-DEVIL (1969). Fay Weldon's nov- 
el The Life and Loves of a She-Devil is a 
post-feminist revenge fantasy with a sly 








political agenda. Susan Seidelman’s film is a 
tepid screwball comedy that could do with a 
dose of helifire. Roseanne Barr plays Ruth, 
the magnificently ugly woman whose hus- 
band (Ed Begley, Jr.) dumps her for 
romance novelist Mary Fisher - (Meryl 
Streep) . Looking for revenge, Ruth makes a 
list of her husband's assets and sets out to 
destroy.each in turn. But the movie plods 
along methodically and what's missing Is 
the sympathy for Ruth that Weldon 
provided. Barr doesn’t so much act as 
deliver her lines. But Streep pulls off a 
delightful comic turn as Mary, an airheaded 
heroine who seems to have stepped out of 
one of her books. Charles, suburbs. 

* XSHIRLEY VALENTINE (1989). if this 
film version of Willy Russell's one-woman 
play catches on, Crete and Mykonos will be 
alive with the sound of frustrated house- 
wives frying potatoes and oiling their 
vibrators. Pauline Collins is the bored 
London housewife who takes a Grecian 
holiday from her dimwitted chauvinistic 
husband and doesn’t come back. It’s the 
odd layering of homily and irony that makes 
Collins's performance irresistible. Un- 
fortunately, bringing the characters of her 
life into the picture is a poor substitute for 
having them filtered through her sweetly 
smartass sensibility. West Newton. 
kkkkXSHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER 
(1960). Francois Truffaut's second film has 
an exuberant New Wave spirit that doesn't 
diminish its tragic, ineffably moving story. 
Charles Aznavour is superb as the former 
concert pianist who seeks refuge from the 
pain of his past behind the upright piano of 
a seedy Paris saloon. When he ventures out 
of his shell to love again, the confusion and 
violence of the real world rush in to wound 
him once more. The film's exhilaratingly 
fresh mixture of jokes, songs, film noir, and 
melodrama hasn't dimmed in almost 30 
years. And Marie Dubois is heartbreaking as 
the tough and tender barmaid Aznavour 
falls for. &@ French Library. 

*& 2 STEEL MAGNOLIAS (1969). Herbert 
Ross's cry-me-a-river treatment of Robert 
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Harling's play about mother-daughter con- 
flict in a. small Louisiana town is’ inter- 
mittently saved by its sometimes giddying 
documentation of all-American bad taste. 
Ross dilutes what was funny in Harling's 
play (despite its sentimentality) by opening 
it up, and then throws in every knee-jerk, 
tear-jerk he can think of. What's left is a 
Love Boat vehicle for the film's six ac- 
tresses, who seem to have little to do with 
one another. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

@®STORY OF WOMEN (1989). As Marie 
Latour, the French woman executed by the 
Occupation government in 1943 for per- 
forming abortions, Isabelle Huppert gives a 
dull, drab performance. And director 
Claude Chabrol can't seem to decide what 
his point of view is. By the end, when Marie 
has become a sort of anti-Joan of Arc, the 
movie gets completely unhinged. Chabrol 
says that the male judges who condemned 
Marie can’t possibly understand what it is to 
bear or raise children. But it's hard to feel 
righteous about a woman who doesn’t give 
a damn about the fate of the clients she 
“operates’’ on, or who rents out her 
children’s rooms to whores during the day 
so she can make more money. Copley 
Place. 

kkkXKSUMMER INTERLUDE (1951). 
This early romantic drama is one of Ingmar 
Bergman's best films. It centers on a 
ballerina (Maj-Britt Nilsson) in her late ‘20s, 
cold and sad and embittered; in a 
flashback, Bergman shows us how she got 
that way. Birger.Malmsten plays the young 
man she falls in love with as a teenager. 
Amazingly assured as it is, you can tell that 
this movie is the work of a young director; it 
doesn’t have the heaviness of many of 
Bergman's later pictures, and it’s really 
about reaffirmation. Gunnar Fischer did the 
ps uated photography. Brattle. 
kkKKXSUNSET BOULEVARD (1950). 
The Hollywood classic about a washed-up 
silent-screen star (Gloria Swanson), her 
faithful servant (Erich von Stroheim), and 
the disillusioned writer (William Holden) 


MATTHEW 
BRODERICK 





she employs and then traps in the web of 
her dreams. Director Billy: Wilder supplies 
plenty of baroque, sleazy atmosphere, and 
the performances are splendid. & Cooldige 
Corner. 





TANGO & CASH (1989). See review this 
issue. Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 





(1944). “Just put your lips together and 
blow,"’ instructs a sultry, 19-year-old Lauren 
Bacall, and Humphrey Bogart, as a fishing- 
boat skipper drawn reluctantly into anti- 
Nazi intrigue, learns how fo whistle. The 
director, Howard Hawks made a bet with 
Hemingway that.he could make a good 
movie out of the writer's worst novel, and 
though. this. wised-up, hardboiled melo- 
drama has very little to do with the novel, it’s 
one of the breeziest, most entertaining 
things Hawks ever did. Bogart and Bacali 
coast through their sexy, insinuating 
backchat with an effortless, salty ease. This 
is the movie where they fell in love, and you 
can see it happening on screen. % Brattle. 


kkk%*THE WAR OF THE ROSES 
(1989). Danny DeVito's irredeemably black 
and hilarious comedy of a 17-year marriage 
becoming a catastrophe is an antidote for 
the rosy family movies of the past year. 
Kathleen Turner and Michael Douglas play 
Barbara and Oliver Rose, whose marriage 
comes apart as he advances in his career 
and she notices the thorns of domesticity. 
They turn the objects of their desire against 
each other in a mounting orgy of rage and 
terror. DeVito sabotages moods when they 
grow too serious or sentimental, and though 
he’s adept at going from the sombre to the 
ridiculous, he’s less inspired attempting the 
opposite. And the framing device, which 
casts him as Douglas's divorce lawyer, is 
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just a showcase for him. But Douglas plays 
Oliver with-the took of a man who at last 
recognizes the rage he’s ignored and the 
void his life has been built on. And Turner, in 
perhaps her finest performance, has a 
tough competitiveness lying beneath her 
breezy acquiescence, and a seductive edge 
of physical menace lurking beneath her 
sensuality. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

* WE'RE NO ANGELS (1989). David 
Mamet wrote the screenplay for this com- 
edy (based on the 1955 Bogart film) about 
two escaped cons (Robert De Niro and 
Sean Penn) who pose.as priests in a frontier 
town near the Canadian border. Penn is 


genuinely sweet and funny, turning himself . 


into a Dead End Kid. But De Niro, 
uncomfortable with the movie's sugary 
sentimentality, tries to get by with mugging, 
and he’s painful to watch. The sloppy 
Spirituality that Mamet embraces in the 
movie wouldn't have been out of place in 
Going My Way. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 

*& k KWILD STRAWBERRIES (1957). ing- 
mar Bergman's serene, elegiac account of 
an old and distinguished man's voyage 
through the haunting worlds of his dreams 
and his past. The movie is a bit too tricked 
up with symbols, but the great Swedish 
director Victor Sj6str6m gives a very moving 
performance in the lead role. With Ingrid 
Thulin and Bibi Andersson. @ Brattle. 

*&*XTHE WIZARD (1989). More like a 
marketing ploy than a movie, what keeps 
this picture from being a feature-length 
Nintendo commercial is David Chishoim’s 
convoluted screenplay that borrows from 
Rain Man, Tommy, and Ordinary People. 
Fred Savage plays a teenager who spirits 
his disturbed half-brother (Luke Edwards) 
away from an institution and, when he 
discovers the boy has a:preternatural talent 
for video games, enlists the aid of a tough, 
road-smart cutie (Jenny Lewis) to take him 
to a video-game championship in Los 
Angeles. What follows is predictable, not 


credible, and sometimes amusing. But the ~ 


relentless plugs for Nintendo finally win out. 
Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 
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THE NEW BONDS 


“STUNNING. A FILM OF 
ENORMOUS VISCERAL POWER: 


b aehed were ene 2, Tom Cruise that defines everything 
that is about the movie. bse pm beebey exoighghh. 4 


Ron Kovic is both harrowing and ‘Born on the 
‘Fourth of July’ connects the war of arms 3 with the 
war of conscience at home” — 


~ Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 


*& & & & (HIGHEST RATING) 
“ONE OF THE BEST MOVIES OF THE YEAR.” 


— Roger Ebert, CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 
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TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


presents 





LOEwsS 


at NICKELODEON 


606 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 





Fri. & Sat. Night 
January 12 and 13 
MIDNIGHT (OF COURSE!) 





JOIN US FOR A RARE U.S. SCREENING OF THE MOST TALKED ABOUT, 
LEAST SEEN ROCK FILM SINCE THE ROLLING STONES'C _—S BLUES! 





STARRING THE SEX PISTOLS 


Directed by Julien Temple 





THE GREAT ROCK AND ROLL SWINDLE has been ket in the can and off movie screens for almost 10 years. Sexploitation kina 


Russ Meyer actually shot the first 15 minutes before he quit aap "artistic differences" with Sex Pistol Johnny Rotten. Shown 
earlier this year at the ICA, hundreds were turned away at the sold out screenings. 


DON'T MISS THIS RARE SHOWING! 


WIN FREE TICKETS! 


Stop by TOWER RECORDS/VIDEO DEPARTMENT, Newnury Street, Boston. With any 
video tape purchase or rental, you can pick up a pair of passes to see THE GREAT 


ROCK AND ROLL SWINDLE next weekend at the Nickelodeon while supplies last. 
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FRED SAVAGE 


It's more than a game... 


All Dogs 
To Heese 


SAT/SUN ONLY 
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